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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


Although the pre-war British Navy was probably the 
world's best documented, there has been remarkably little 
written since World War II diagnosing its continually evolving 
role. Certainly there has been a great deal published describ- 
ing the technical aspects of its ships, weapons and tactical 
doctrines. However, the few commentaries on the Royal Navy's 
place in the overall defense picture have largely confined 
themselves to a particular point in time or to a limited area 
Gi investigation. | 

This can perhaps be explained by referring very quickly 
to some of the traumatic changes which have occurred in the 
British defense establishment over the last few years. The 
Royal Navy is no longer “second to none” among the world's 
navies, and in turn has abdicated the pre-eminent position 
which it held for so many decades in the British scheme of 
national strategy. The traditional task of defending the home 
islands from attack and protecting the links of Empire which 
once were the primary responsibility of the Royal Navy are now 
shared with the British Army and the Royal Air Force. As a 
result there has been an increasing tendency to treat British 
defense policy as a whole rather than as the sum of individual 
naval, air and army policies. At the same time the rapid march 
of technology has thrown the art of war into disarray. The 
most significant defense dispute in post-war Britain has 
revolved around nuclear weapons and served to a large extent 
to thrust into the background such lesser matters as purely 
naval strategy. In short events have combined to reduce the 
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time, effort and attention devoted specifically to British 
naval problems. 

Nevertheless, it remains a fruitful topic for study. 
Along with practically every other element of British life the 
Navy has undergone some agonizing changes in adjusting to the 
realities of the mid-twentieth century. For the first decade 
after World War II the Navy's professional and political leaders 
were beset with a host of unforeseen problems - economic, tech- 
nical, and international - which upset the traditional modes 
of thinking and which left the Admiralty searching for new 
concepts, rationales, and guideposts. This was a particularly 
trying period for the senior Service and at times there were 
doubts even among career officers as to whether the Navy had 
emmy Significant role to play in the nuclear age. It is not 
only the story of physical responses but of complex psycho- 
logical reactions as the Navy's leaders adjust to the new 
facts of life. Most of them were products of the pre-war era 
and were thoroughly indoctrinated with the Nelsonian traditions 
of British greatness and the Fleet's invincibility. To say the 
least it was difficult for these men to acknowledge the new 
order of things. Predictably this has been an important factor 
in the post-war policy process. 

Gradually, however, the bi-polar nuclear stalemate 
and a precarious domestic economy made it clear to the British 
that they could no longer act with the freedom of old. Con- 
currently they came to the realization that Britain must act 
in partnership with the rest of the "free world" and that its 
traditional role must be scaled down correspondingly. For the 
Royal Navy this meant that the Fleet could no longer be expected 


' or to secure the Empire's communications 


to "rule the seas' 
lines. These global tasks would have to be shared with allies. 
On the other hand Britain still had overseas responsibilities, 
and it was here that the Fleet could make a unique contribution. 
Under the sheltering umbrella of the "balance of terror" the 


greatest threat to peace and order has become the "brush fire" 





S 
or "local" war which threatens to escalate into major conflict. 
fobile naval forces which can project air and land forces 
quickly to the scene ars adnivably suited to such operations 


and allow Britain still to play a meaningful role in the 


"er 


troubled areas of the Middle and Far East. 

Im ecdition to its important duties as a limited war 
force, the Royal Navy is now in the process of taking over the 
prime responsibility for Britain's nuclear deterrent. Ballistic 
missiles are in the process of replacing manned aircrart as the 
delivery agent for strategic weaoons, and nuclear submarines 
have oroved to be an ideal launching platform for such missiles. 
The Admiralty is presently in the process of constructing a 
smell number of Polaris submarines which will by 1970 form the 
nation's nuclear deterrent force. 

Today the Royel Navy is still the tnird largest in the 
world and it has over i140 men-of-war actively deployed in 
every OCCan. Lt boasts Over: 100,000 officers and men and 4 
supporting establishment of over 140,000 civilians. Its Fleet 
4s one of the main contributors to the naval forces of th 
western Alliance and plays a major part in the continuing 
Berucelec Tor 2 more stable world order. After a2 prolonged 
period of decline, confusion and doubt the Admiralty has suc- 
ceeded in defining a significant role for Britain's seagoing 
roreces under dramatically alvtered and still changing conditions. 

This investigation is concerned primarily with this 
search for a new role - in short, with the making of British 
maval policy. it is not a history of the Royal Navy since 
Be@rreGerert lic 20 2S rerner Gp ecrcrpe WO gest neeter tne 22a or 
themes of naval policy, to discover the influences which have 
shaped them, to vortray the physical result, and to suggest some 
of the more significant Lessons of that experience. Hopvefully 
2a careful study of naval policy will offer several rewards: 

(1) Most important it should give the reader a clearer 

understanding of what the policy was since 1945 and of how 
it has been translated into hardware and force levels. 
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Policies are not always accurately reflected in public 
declarations and documents. One has to look behind the 
public facade and to flesh out the picture with less 
obvious evidence which is nevertheless important and reveal- 
ing. Sometimes research uncovers nothing to disaffirm the 
official public image, but until the search is carried out 
it is impossible to draw firm conclusions with any certitude. 

(2) In addition this is an investigation of the inter- 
action between governmental decision-makers which resulted 
in naval policy. In this regard it should offer the reader 
a fuller understanding of why individual steps were taken 
and how various political pressures combine to shape the 
policy product. Hopefully, it will explain to the practic-~ 
ing American naval officer why the Royal Navy responds the 
way it does and why it often reacts differently than the 
U. S. Navy in similar circumstances. The writer is a 
career naval officer, well aware that even as close as 
the American Navy and Royal Navy have been in thought and 
action, they exhibit different perspectives and many 
mutually misunderstood images and doctrines. Hopefully, 
this study may clear away some of this confusion and 
muddle. 

(3) On a more general level this investigation is 
intended to offer the political analyst some empirical data 
against which to test general hypotheses regarding the British 
political system. This study of necessity is concerned with 
decision-making groups within the British Government and 
their relationships with each other. To diagnose the for- 
mation of naval policy is to examine the political process 
in action. This policy-making exhibits the familiar tech- 
niques - persuasion, bargaining and negotiation. Such a 
study inevitably offers opportunities for asking and 
answering important questions about the British system in 
general. What groups have influenced naval policy? What 
techniques are used and how successful are they? Are 
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administrative arrangements important in determining 
policy? What part does inertia and routine play in one 
department's relationships with another? These, of course, 
are only a few of the analytical questions which such a 
review might facilitate answering with regard to one organ- 
ization's experience within the larger milieu of varlia- 
mentary government. This study will attempt to examine the 
Royal Navy's experience in this context and to draw some 
conclusions of more general relevance for political science. 

(4) In the same vein an investigation of the Royal Navy 
during this period is also a partial examination of a great 
nation's reaction when its ability to manipulate the inter- 
national environment is declining. Since World War II 
Great Britain has been beset with economic, technical and 
diplomatic difficulties which have steadily undermined its 
political potential in the society of nations. The Govern- 
ment has had to make painful adjustments in order to cope 
with these unwelcome problems. One of the most important 
aspects of this process has been its military policy. 
There has been too little analysis of the process of 
decline, and it is hoped that a close look at the evolution 
of British naval policy will in some measure fill in one 
small portion of this pattern. 

(5) The last objective is strictly a practical one. 
It is extremely easy to find parallels between British and 
American experience and nowhere is this more true than in 
a study of military policy. Even more vital the examiner 
inevitably notes problems which have confronted Her 
Majesty's Government and which may very well in the near 
future plague American planners. For example both the 
English and American defense establishments exhibit the 
phenomenon of heavy commitments and limited resources. 
British experience may well have relevance for American 
planners and perhaps can offer them some helpful guidlines 
in meeting their own problems. This study will examine the 
Royal Navy's post-war evolution in this spirit. 
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It is appropriate at this point to say something about 
the methods employed in this study. The best evidence for this 
type of investigation would be such material as minutes of 
Defense Committee or Board of Admiralty meetings, memoranda or 
Pasgtuructions by Ministersor Chiefs of Stafi, and staff studies 
on which their considerations were based. There are, of course, 
severe restrictions on the use of such documents, and hence on 
the study of the interior processes of the British government 
for any recent period.” Many of the most pertinent documents 
carry a security classification that prevents their use in an 
open study. 

This limitation manifestly enhances the opportunity for 
error. One cannot estimate the degree of distortion without 
access to the secret archives of the British government.‘ 
Nevertheless, this writer believes that the importance of the 
subject justifies a contemporary effort with materials avail- 
able. Certainly a more definitive history wiil bé weéleome when 
it is practical to produce one, but no one can deny that fifty 
years hence the data will have lost much of its significance for 
the practicing military officer and politician. Effort has been 
made to reduce error by confining the study to general policy 
matters and by buttressing published information with personal 
interviews. 

At this point it would be wise to describe briefly the 
writer's reasoning and methods in more detail so that the 
reader may make his own judgments as to the likelihood of dis- 
tortion. The primary themes are those of naval policy and of 
the considerations which form them. It was chosen deliberately, 
because it implies a very general level of discourse and is not 
concerned so much with the classified details of weapons, dimen- 
sions of ships, missile performance and similar technical infor- 
mation. On the contrary it revolves around more basic issues 
such as tne state of the economy, the balance of power in world 
politics, the nation’s international responsibilities, prevailing 
strategical concepts and the availability of nuclear weapons. 
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These issues are dealt with in parliamentary debates, public 
Government documents, White Papers, and Service estimates. 
This is not to say that these sources in themselves are adequate 
or that this type of information is always readily available. 
Nevertheless, many of these matters are widely discussed in the 
popular press and in professional military literature. Often 
it is not so much events that are important as perspectives. 
The prevailing attitudes among naval officers, scientists and 
politicians are often much more helpful in explaining policy 
decisions than the memoranda which formalize those decisions. 
Such information can often be deduced from professional liter- 
ature, newspaper statements and official declarations, when 
these are pieced into the overall picture. An effort was made 
to consult all of the public sources available. 

Anyone with even superficial knowledge of British 
defense planning is well aware that a great amount of highly 
Classified information finds its way into the public news media, 
particularly when it concerns policy choices made at the polit- 
ical level. Unfortunately, many misleading reports also appear 
in newsprint. The difficulty, of course, 1s to separate "the 
wheat from the chaff." To do this the writer has supplemented 
his library research with some ninety-seven personal interviews 
over a period of four months in England and a postal exchange 
of questionnaires with a number of other individuals. These 
included politicians (of both parties), scientists, professional 
officers of all three Services (with heavy emphasis on the Royal 
Navy), civil servants, journalists, historians and others. 
Needless to say these interviews were invaluable as a guide 
to public sources, as a check on published reports and as a 
means of eliciting substantive data not otherwise available. 

Since this study rests heavily on these interviews it 
is appropriate to comment briefly on this phase of the research. 
A serious attempt was made to cover the relevant branches of 
government. The Departments represented included the three 
military Departments, the Ministry of Aviation (at one time 
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Ministry of Supply), the Ministry of Defense, and the Treasury. 
Many of the persons interviewed presently hold official positions, 
but a determined effort was also made to interview individuals 
who had contributed to the discussions, debates and decisions of 
previous Governments. In the same vein some officiais were 
sought out not so much for their general knowledge but because 
of their ability to throw light on a particular decision, period 
Omecime, Or facet of activity. 

It was not practical to ask a common set of questions 
due to the wide differences in experience, background, and 
responsibility among the interviewees. Therefore conversations 
were tailored to capitalize on the respondent's particular 
knowledge and training. In order to make the exchange of infor- 
mation as free as possible all respondents were assured that al- 
though their comments might be used there wouid be no attributions 
Oeecitations by name. It is difficult to document, but the 
writer is confident that this procedure increased the candor of 
the interviews and enhanced their overall value. In some 
instances there was a visible lowering of the guard once the 
respondent was assured that his name would not be cited. Inter- 
views varied in length from thirty minutes to five nours, and 
some individuals were visited more than once. In some cases the 
writer was invited to take notes and in others the general bear- 
ing of the respondent seemed to dictate a conversational approach. 
In these instances I prepared a detailed summary of the interview 
at the first opportunity. These summaries are by no means exact 
transcripts, but I am confident that they captured the essence 
of the conversations. The difficulty here is not so much to 
record what was said as to understand it. "The problem of conm- 
munications exists even between societies with as much in common 
as Britain and the United States."° 
made to avoid this pitfall one has no sure way of testing his 


Altnough every effort was 


degree of success or failure. 
Needless to say, information and opinions from these 
interviews have been used throughout the thesis. Statements 


OO 
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attributed to interviews are normally the writer's impression 
of the respondent's remarks. A serious effort has been made 
to use interview data cautiously. In some instances the inter- 
viewee had actually made the decisions which were being invest- 
igated, and in other cases the writer has had to rely on the 
testimony of individuals who were observing the decision-making 
process from varying distances. In the latter case I have used 
only data which represent opinions shared by several respondents. 
Every effort will be made here to alert the reader when conclu- 
sions are particularly controversial or where interviewees were 
in marked disagreement. Where interview data corresponded to 
published reports, the latter nave been cited. 

Due to the fact that the dissertation necessarily rests 
in large part on interviews I purposely selected 1963 as the 
cut-off date for my research. This decision was dictated by 
the understandable reluctance of officials to comment on current 
affairs. Consequently, the knowledgeable reader will note that 
the thesis has neglected the "multi-lateral force" and the im- 
portant reorganization which was consummated in early 1965. 
These are only two of the more prominent examples. I would have 
liked very much to have brought the study up to the present date, 
but in view of this practical obstacle I am confident that it 
would not have been fruitful. In line with this reasoning no 
questions were asked about contemporary issues, although the 
initial negotiations were in some cases being carried out in 
1963 or earlier. An even earlier cut-off date was seriously 
considered, but 1963 seems to lend itself to a study of the 
Navy, because it took in the significant decisions to adopt 
Polaris and to build a new carrier. 

Now a word about the organization of the dissertation. 
Its major focus is the formation of naval policy since World 
War II. Consequently the first few chapters will be devoted 
to tracing that policy and to analysing the forces which 
moulded it. Chapter II sketches the economic, international, 
technical and administrative background against which Britisn 
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naval policy has been made since 1945. It is essential to 
understand these general parameters before undertaking a more 
detailed analysis. Chapters III, IV and V trace the evolution 
of the mainstream of naval thinking and how it was translated 
into concrete policy from 1945 to 1963. Chapter VI deals with 
the Royal Navy's introduction to nuclear propulsion and its 
rather belated adoption of the Polaris missile and the "fleet 
ballistic missile submarine." This train of events is treated 
separately, because the Royal Navy has only entered this field 
with the greatest reluctance. Chapters VII and VIII are devoted 
to an analysis of the mechanics of policy formation and of the 
Admiralty's role in the overall process. These two chapters 
attempt to point up the more significant administrative lessons 
which the Royal Navy's post-war experience offers. Hopefully 
this will be of some benefit to the political scientist and 
professional administrator as well as to the practicing naval 
officer. Chapter IX is the concluding one. It presents an 
overview of naval policy in terms of the post-war environment 
with a brief look at future prospects. 





NOPES 





1. The most complete bibliographic summary of works on post-war 


British defense policy is in William P. Snyder, The Politics 
of British Defense Policy, 1945-1962 (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1964), op. 2601-272. He does not mention 
one single book or article devoted specifically to the 
post-war Royal Navy. There has been one book published 
dealing with the Royal Navy's post-war technical achieve- 
ments: Paul E. Garbutt, Naval Challenzee 1945-1961 (London: 
Macdonald & Co., 1961). However, this work in no sense 
deals with policy problens. 


As the reader is no doubt aware, the largest is the U. 5S. 
Navy, and the second is the Soviet Navy. 


The British government operates under a "fifty year rule” 
which normally precludes the release of internal govern-. 
mental records of any kind for fifty years. The outstand- 
ing exception to this was the release of documents to the 
team of official historians appointed by the Government 
to write the military and civil histories of World War II. 
However, this seems to be a one-time excenvtion, and there 
have been no significant relaxations mede regarding the 
post-war years, as far as this writer knows. kLven if an 
author is so fortunate as to get access to records he 
must submit his finel product for inspection and clearance. 
Needless to say this severely limits his freedom and cone 
sumes considerable time. There is no question that this 
practice has contributed in large measure to the prevail- 
ing attitude among British historians that contempnorary 
affairs (interpreted to mean any events in the last haif 
century) are not a suitable subject for study. On the 
other hand there are a few authors and historians in 
Great Britain who disagres vehemently with this attitude 
and believe that contemporary history is most important. 
some of this group are presently carrying on a bitter 
fisht to get this harsh rule relaxed, but as yet there 
are no serious indications that the Government will 
retresc. 


Perhaps it should be mentioned that even with such access, 
problems of interpretation would remain and that the prop- 
abilities of distortion although reduced would still be 
present. This, of course, is the fundamental challenge 

of writing history and political analysis. 


William P. Snyder, "The Politics of British Defense Policy, 
1951-1961" (Ph.D. dissertation Princeton University, 1963), 
p. 16. This dissertation has subsequently been published 
with some extensive alterations, The Politics of British 
Defense Policy 1945-1962 (Columbus: Ohio State University 
Press, 1964). In referring to his work the book will be 
cited wherever possible, but occasionally it will be 
necessary to refer to vassases in the dissertation which 
Meme moe reproduced In stbae book, 
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6. There is one exception to the 1963 cut-off date. Th 
sequence of events leading to the decision to purchase 
American aircraft for the Fleet Air Arm is treated although 
they extended into early 1964. This was necessary, because 
of this project's close relationship to the carrier program. 
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CHAPTER «11 
BACKGROUND AND SETTING 


Anthony Hartley in A State of England declares that 
"the main fact governing English life since 1939 - a fact so 
obvious that it is frequently overlooked altogether - is loss 


wl Great Britain entered World War II as one of the 


Of power. 
most influential nations of the world and took with it "over- 
seas possessions which were then at the most extensive they 


Paaeever been. "“ 


It emerged from this conflict victorious, 

but seriously depleted. The post-war world was a great deal 
different than that of 19359, and Britain drifted into an un- 
anticipated decline. Since 1945 the nation has been beset with 
difficulties which have severely impaired its ability to manip- 
ulate events in its favor. Economic problems have plagued all 
post-war Governments. The pressing demands of nationalism have 
gradually eroded the Empire, and diplomatically London's ability 
moraniluence world affairs hes steadily diminished. These de-= 
velopments have necessitated a series of painful adjustments. 
In essence post-war statecraft has been dominated by the need 
to readjust traditional perspectives to Britain's "reduced 
status in the world scale of power, This has been strikingly 
illustrated in the case of military policy. However, to 
éppreciate fully this process it is essential first to sketch 
the major roots of British power and to trace how time and 
changing conditions have stunted their growth. 

Although there is some controversy as to the degree of 
England's historic pre-eminence, there is a general consensus 
that about the middle of the nineteenth century Great Britain 
was the leading global power. She carried on a thriving trade 
in every corner of the world; her prestige was at an all-time 
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high; and militarily she was as secure in the home islands as 
emy country had Gver been or has been since. Lord William 
Strang in discussing this period attributed Britain's influ- 
ence and position to three main factors: (1) her naval 
strength and the military potential which "she was believed 
to be capable of developing and using"; (2) her "outstanding 
commercial, financial and industrial strength"; and (3) "the 
relative weakness of the other great powers. = This simple 
classification offers an easy lead into the problem of back- 
ground. It is proposed to examine briefly these categories 
and to illustrate how they contributed to Britain's nineteenth 
century greatness and how, in turn, altering conditions have 
undermined them. Only against such a backdrop can the dra- 
matic transformations which have occurred since 1945 be 
adequately appreciatec. It is then intended to close by 
briefly discussing the formal decision-making structure in 
order to give the reader a framework within which the postewar 
evolution of naval policy can be fitted. 


traditional Military Posture 


The very cornerstone of England's rise to prominence 
was sea power. Without control of the oceans the British 
Empire could never have been built or maintained. Due to a 
unique combination of geographical factors and material re- 
sources Great Britain was able to develop an unchallenged Navy 
aoa in turn CoO extend its influence throughout the world. When 
the political and economic emphasis shifted to Western Europe, 
Britain found itself no longer on the periphery but at the 
focal point of power. Its insularity provided security and 
the advantage of a central position. The lack of continental 
frontiers allowed it to concentrate on maritime forces. No 
other European power could efford to devote so high a pro- 
portion of its military energies to sea power. > England's 
geographical position put it between Europe and the Atlantic 
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and athwart the principal maritime trade routes to tree.” 
This combination soon led to both economic and military control 
G@r the English Channel and the North Sea. 

PS trade frew une Royal Navy Jixewise expanded, and Tae 
two made possible the extension of British influence and power. 
It was only natural that the Royal Navy was soon pushing into 
the Mediterranean ana casting its eyes towards the tip of 
Spain. In 1704 Gibraltar was captured. This assured Great 
Britain control of the remaining European sea. ! Complementing 
mae iron ring wnich the Royal Navy was forging around Europe, 
the Government was gradually expanding its dominion along the 
principal sea routes of the world. A series of outposts were 
annexed, developed and fortified - Bermuda (1609), Jamaica 
(1655), Halifax (1713), Cape Town (1805), Ceylon (1805), 
Singapore (1805), Malta (1814), Falkland Islands (1832), 

Aden (1839), Hong Kong (1841) and Suez (1869) were among the 
more Significant accessions. Many of these had insular 
characteristics, similar to England's, which made them highly 
defensible, and all of them were strategically located. These 
bases extended the Royal Navy's tentacles to the remotest 
Eorners of the world. 

This maritime strategy not only allowed Great Britain 
to exvand its economic influence and to protect its investments, 
bow also to control the competition. Its main rival France 
was never able to break Britain's grip on its colonies or to 
attack the home islands successfully. On the other hand, the 
Royal Navy made it possible for the British to defeat the 
maenen in North America and India, and to fight on the Conti-= 
nent at times and places of their own choosing. The same 
forces that defended England could be used to project its 
offensive might and to guard its trade lanes. This was economy 
ee 1orce in tne highest “sense of the word. By the middle of 
the nineteenth century England had attained a degree of 
security such as no country had ever known or probably ever 
will know again. In effect the Royal Navy exercised "a lever- 
age on world affairs without precedent in naval annals. 
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But change is an immutable rule and the passing of the 
nineteenth century brought with it disturbing signs. As long 
as European states were the only ones possessing large navies 
Great Britain's control of the nerrow European Seas assured 
it mastery of the world's oceans. By concentrating its naval 
might at home and in the Mediterranean it was possible to con- 
tain and neutralize the enemies’ fleets. The remaining oceans 
fell by default. However, the rise of non-European sea powers 
eeri1Ously challenged this strategic doctrine. 

In the late 1800's both the Japanese and American navies 
underwent significant development. Breaking away from their 
traditional "small navy’ frame of reference these two new arrivals 
on the imperialist scene commenced constructing modern fleets 
modeled after the British example. The Admiralty's only alter- 
native was to either relinoguish its maritime grip in the Far 
mace and in the Western Hemisphere or to strengthen its overseas 
forces by crippling its European squadrons. At this moment a 
third development interjected itself. Shortly after the turn 
of the century the German Navy launched a rapid expansion pro- 
gram which threatened to tip the scales in European waters. 
Rating the continental danger as the gravest His Majesty's 
Government chose to maintain superiority in the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean at the cost of weakening their overseas forces. 
me typical British style diplomacy was utilized to cover this 
retreat. In the Far East England entered into a military treaty 


with Japan.” 


In effect it was acceding to joint control of the 
oriental oceans. In the Western Hemisphere Great Britain 
initiated a policy of friendship and co-operation with the United 
states in order to secure the Carribbean and Western Atlantic. |° 
The Royal Navy was still second to none, but in effect tne 
United Kingdom was relying on the United States and Japan for 
overseas support and cooperation. 

World War I demonstrated that England's trust in seapower 
nad not been misplaced. The Home Fleet succeeded in bottling up 


the German High Seas Fleet. ihe Unived hinedom was’ Securecwiron 
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invasion; Britisn troops were put ashore on the Continent and 
supported by the Royal Navy. The decision to commit a land 
army on the Western front was not unprecedented nor necessarily 
inconsistent with the traditional reliance on a maritime strat- 
fev. On the other mand the determination to decide the issue 
in Western France and to keep pouring men and resources into 
the trenches no matter what the cost, sacrificed the main ad- 
a The Dardanellas 
campaign, of course, was an effort to avoid the impasse in 
Flanders and to utilize the mobility which the Fleet possessed. 
This was more in line with the traditional British approach and 


menveges which seaborne Torces could offer. 


had a commendable air of innovation about it. But it failed due 
to a variety of causes; the most important of which was apathetic 
execution. Unfortunately, this disaster strengthened the argu- 
ments of those "cavalry" generals who were mesmerized by the 
Western front, and the Fleet was once again relegated to a 
Blockading role which it carried out with telling effect. 
However, during World War iI a number of new weavons 
were introduced to sea warfare which indicated that the tra- 
ditional role of fleets were beginning to change. Although the 
Royal Navy managed to keep open Britain's supply lines it was 
literally a fight for life, and the margin of success was a 
narrow one. German U-boats sank some 10 million tons of 
allied shipping. !* 
United Kingdom came within a hair's breadth of choking off its 


The submarine counter-blockade of the 


vital supply ines Only a@ super-human effort upon the part 
of British seamen, and the entrance of the United States into 
the war managed to turn the tide. Submarines literally inter- 
jected a new dimension into naval warfare. In addition the 
use Of aircraft at sea opened up a host of possibilities for 
progressive tacticians. Not only the evolving political 
patterns were eroding the position of British sea power, but 
technological advance was also threatening the Royal Navy's 
ability to defend the United Kingdom. 

Despite these ominous portents the Royal Navy emerged 
from the Great War stronger than ever before. With "over 
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1,300 combatant vessels of all classes, including forty-two 
first-line capital beau 
side of the ledger, however, the United States had accelerated 


she had no peer. On the other 


its naval program and was operating from a position of new- 
founda economic strength which had been stimulated by the war 
but not overtaxed by it. In the Western Pacific Japan's 
Strategic position had improved as a result of the acquisition 
of Germany's Pacific islands, and it was laying new emphasis 
on naval power. Although Great Britain was free to cast its 
eyes either East or West, it was obvious that to reestablish 
the world-wide pre-eminence tnat the Royal Navy enjoyed in the 
nineteenth century was neither practicable nor feasible. In 
fact there was every danger of a disastrous naval arms race 
ensuing which would lead to an unacceptable economic burden 
and possibly to war. 

This grim prospect was averted by the Washington 
Conference of 1922. In the resulting treaty !? Great Ericeira 
discarded its “centuries-old policy of a predominant Navy 


"iO tt was agreed 


and agreed to parity with the United States. 
that the capital ships and carrier tonnage of Britain, the 
United States, and Japan should be proportioned in the ratio 
5-5-3. There were a number of other provisions but this 
feature was the most important. In 1950 the London Naval 
Conference met and extended the qualitative limitations of 
the Washington treaty. <A proposal to restrict the number of 
cruisers was adovted, and England agreed to a limit of Trifty. 
fhis was the last positive steno taken to reduce fleets. By 
1953 the Royal Navy had shrunk to 15 capital ships, 47 cruisers, 
132 destroyers and 56 submarines. |! In 1932 the Geneva Dis- 
armament Conference failed, and shortly thereafter Japan 
served the necessary two years notice to terminate the 
Washington agreement. In turn Germany repudiated the naval 
and military limitations imposed upon it at Versaiiles. This 
was the signal for the long suppressed naval arms race. 

His Majesty's Government picked up the gauntlet. In 
1936 an extensive naval building program was inaugurated, and 
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it was accelerated in 1937 and 1938, 18 This was part of a 
general rearmament policy, but the lion's share of money and 
effort was devoted to the Navy. It was not until 1939 thai 
the Army and Air Force estimates began to match the senior 
Service's appropriations. |” 

The inter-war period had seen little change in naval 
Moainking, although there had been some technological progress. 
ine aircraft carrier had become an integral part of modern 
fleets,“° and submarines had been further developed and assin-~ 
ilated into all the large navies. Ship design and naval ord- 
nance had undergone some improvement, but no radical modifi- 
cations were evident. The major emphasis was still on the 
Datvtvleship and the battle line. The Royal Navy continued to 
envision itself as the United Kingdom's first line of defense. 
Commander Russell Grenfell, one of the foremost naval author- 
ities of that period, set out the Fleet's four main taszs as: 
preventing invasion; covering the movement of troops overseas; 
protecting incoming supplies; blockading the enemy and driving 
his shipping from the gesans 

While it was never to reestablish the lead it enjoyed 
in 1919, by the outbreak of World War II Britain was again 
the leading sea Power in the world. Its Navy was larger 
than those of Germany, Italy and France combined, and more ships 
were coming off the ways every month. It was firmly e'sconced 
in the home islands and the Mediterranean. British strategists 
strongly believed that if the United States and Japan would 
remain neutral, the Royal Navy could fulfill its traditional 
tasks in any European war and insure eventual victory. 

The saga of World War II is too involved and too well 
known to repeat in any detail. Every school boy knows how 
close Great Britain came to the brink of disaster and how 
Germany employed armour and air power with such devastating 
effect. The magnificent role the Royal Air Force played in 
staving off defeat is now legend, and the dramatic rise of air 
forces to ascendancy in the military hierarchy is common 
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knowledge. Yet the day of sea power had not completely passed. 
An instrumental factor in preventing the German invasion was 
England's vast naval superiority.<* After Dunkirk its hopes 
and fears rested solely on a small air force and a ready navy 
that was prepared and willing, to bar the channel to German 
Ships and barges. In the Mediterranean the British warships 
without adequate air support fought an up and down battle for 
command of that narrow sea. The Navy needed the help of both 
land-based aircraft and army troops to finally establish firm 
control of the Mediterranean, but its achievements in that 
theatre added another glorious chapter to its history. The 
fight to keep open the Atlantic suvply iines was even more 
desperate than in World War I. The issue was in doubt until 
America's intervention began to shift the balance, and the 
battle was only narrowly won through tne frantic and often 
gallant efforts of allied scientists, shipbuilders and seamen. 
The Royal Navy emerged from this holocaust victorious, but 
battered and shaken. 

World War Ii had brought drastic changes in warfare 
in general and in naval weapons and tactics in particular. 
pea warfare had become both extremely complex and expensive. 
Carriers had replaced battleships as the number one naval 
weavon system. They had made it possible for fleets to pro- 
ject their offensive might over great distances and into the 
enemy's heartland. Amphibious operations had been used with 
great success against heavily defended beaches demonstrating 
the advantages of mobility. The submarine had again proved its 
Peemencqous Value in attackins merchant traffic and ccombattring 
Capital ships. More significantly the year 1945 witnessed the 
first atomic bomb and the defeat of Japan's island empire with- 
Out one American invading the home islands. This development 
alone threatened to revolutionize the nature of warfare. 

It was painfully manifest that warships alone could no 
longer defend the United Kingdom and that this task would now 
have to be shared with the Royal Air Force. Aside from that 
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there were few clear guidelines as to the future of Britain's 
traditional maritime strategy. During the war His Majesty's 
Government had once again committed a vast army to the Conti- 
nent; there were some signs that this might become a pernanent 
feature of British defense policy. The advent of atomic weapons 
had led many to believe that the days of armies and navies were 
membered, in turn they contended that only @ir forces would be 
viable in this new era. On the other hand Britain is an island 
completely dependent on the sea, and there was a general reluc- 
tance to discard traditional concepts until the road ahead was 
more clearly marked than it was in 1945. In essence the armis- 
tice found the field of military strategy in some disarray. 
One of the chief post-war tasks of the Government would be to 
assimilate the new military developments and arrive at a sat- 
isfactory accommodation with these new realities. 


Economic Backdrov 


In the nineteenth century Great Britain occupied an 
enviable economic position. It was truly "the most important 
of trading nations and the leaders in the economic development 
of the world. "*- 


forcing factors, some of which were not economic such as the 


This was the result of a number of rein- 


staoility of the British government, the trustworthiness of 
mes Tinancial institutions, and its ability to orotect its 
trade. From a financial standpoint this pre-eminence rested 
on @ long head start in the mechanization of industry and 
transportation which assured Britons "a generally favorable 


not 


competitive position that lasted for several decades. in 


fact until about 1880 Great Britain was the only thoroughly 
developed industrial state in the world. “> 
Drawing on their overwhelming superiority in industrial 
technioques Britons were able to establish a trade pattern which 
both enriched their coffers and brought others to rely on then 


as suppliers. Great Britain's trade at mid-century took the 
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form mainly of an exchange of manufactured products against 
imported foodstuffs and raw materials. "It was the trade of an 
industrial state with countries still largely agrari.a and, as 


such, it was world-wide. !=° 


By steadily reducing and eventually 
eliminating customs duties on primary products, British poli- 
ticians made this trade pattern increasingly attractive and 
profitable for less mechanized countries. ‘Industrial leader- 
ship and a bulk cargo, coal, to fill the ships on outbound 
mevyarces TOstered the growth of the British merchant marine, 
which provided cheap and reliable ocean transportation. "<! Tats 
was a unique combination of factors which assured Britain the 
commercial leadership of the world. 

Profits resulted in savings and in turn capital invest- 
ment abroad, particularly in the colonies. Overseas investments 
brought in their wake British managers, engineers and other 
vrofessionals. This made it possible for the possessions to 
absorb Britain’s surplus pOpulaeien.- inevitably this tied the 
Empire closer together and expedited the development of the 
Colonies as primary producers. However, investments were not 
limited to the Emoire. Great amounts were likewise deposited in 
Europe, South America and the United States. By 1871 Britons had 
invested over £800 million overseas, and this figure increased 
Memapproximately £5,500 million by 1913.°7 Great Britain had 
Become @ creditor nation with all the advantages that the term 
implies. 

Income from foreign investments became a substantial 
source of profits serving to cushion the national balance of pay- 
ments in years which were bad for exports. In turn sterling 
became an international currency as the nation’s money handling 
facilities expanded. In the middle 1900's Great Britain became 
the center of the world’s economic activities, and many nations 
depended heavily upon the financial services of London. British 
capitalists had considerable control over the stability of the 
international economy. Their decisions affected every continent. 
Consequently, there was a world-wide interest in the “uninterrupted 
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continuance of access to British goods, markets, and services"? 
and a2 general willingness to defer to British policies. It was 
en enviable system which assured Britain's commercial ascendancy 
and correspondingly strengthened ner position diplomatically and 
militarily.7! 

mOWwevier,, baie teecal cconemic situs tion Could hardiy 
be expvected to continue indefinitely. Just as Britain's 
impregnable military position fell victim to the march of 
events, her economic pre-eminence gradually succumbed to 
@eenezing conditions. W. oH. B. Court struck to the heart of 
the problem when he characterized Great Britain's nineteenth 
century manufacturing monopoly as "the kind which is always 


nde It was impossible to sell manufactured products all 


dying. 
over the world at great profit without stimulating the hunger of 
Other countries for industry and its benefits. Not only did the 
English example excite envy and stimulate foreign industrial 
meeiviny, DUG its exports in the form of machinery end capital 
facilitated the rise of overseas competitors. Starting some- 
where around 1880 Britain's long-time dominance began to under- 
so gradual but nevertheless significant alterations.?? ihe 

main element in this great change was the relatively rapid 
industrialization of western Europe and America. As in the 

case of the United States many primary producers began to pro- 
cess their own raw materials. This had several adverse effects 
on British traders. The price of foodstuffs and raw materiels 
eradcually increased; many of the traditional markets for con- 
Bumer £oodS Gisappsarec; and’ a nost of new competitors appeared 
in the international market place. 

By the late 1800's Britain's reliance on its manu- 
Becturins capecity and ability to organize a trade in industrial 
goods had made it dangerously devendent on imports of food and 
raw materials. By 1870 over 50% of the total food in England 
was imported. By 1930 the figure was to reach 75%. Although 
imports exceeded exports by as much as 20% this did not prove 
too much of @ handicap in the late 1800's. Added to income 
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from exports were sizeable payments for British shipping and 
commercial services which more than paid the bill for foreign 
goods and left the nation a considerable sum for reinvestment 
abrosd. However, &s overseas competition and the price of imports 
increased the selling of exports became more difficult. The 
belance of payments inevitably became a bothersome problem." 

There was one important factor which allegiated the 
effects of this adverse trend. By 1915 Great Britain’s overseas 
investments had built up to approximately £5,500 million. The 
annual interest due on foreign Loans was sufficiently large to 
fill the balance of payments gap. This situation was by no 
means as satisfactory as that of the mid-nineteenth century, but 
it nevertheless stilled the cries of @larm and served to confirm 
Briton's faith in their financial position. 

However, starting in 1914 the British economy was to 
receive a series of shocks. The First World War administered a 
temporary but immense setback to Britain's balance of payments. 
Foreign trade and the amount of industrial production available 
Tor exports were both severely rec riy in the struggle. 
Concurrently a Large volune of necessary imports, including 
materials of war from the United States, had to be vaid for. 
whis led to the sale of foreign assets, From one-fifth to one- 
fourth of the pre-war volume of overseas investments was liaui- 
dated. Compounding this loss, income from other investments 
Fell, and the earnings from shipping and finencial services 
dropped off sharoly. By 1918 Britain's trading position had 
declined markedly. 

During the inter-war years production, trade, and 
investment resumed their pre-wer growth. This trend cemoufleged 
the setbacks of the war and caused many Britons to overlook the 
basic transformations which had taken place. Good years were 
treated 23 normal, and bad years were attributed to the war or 
the Government. However, no one could overlook the failure of 
the export trade to revive. By 1929 it was still below the 1913 


level. Unemployment consistently plagued the biggest exporters - 
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the coal, shivbuilding and textile industries. The depression 
Of 1929 brought further distress and disorganized many foreign 
accounts. "It carried away much Victorian rigging, the gold 
stendard and free trade included, within two years (1931-1932) 
and left an altered world behind. "7° 

Moreover the line between industrial and primary 
producing states continued to grow fainter as the 1929 depression 
Mmoreed COounLries tO reiy on their own resources. Great Britain 
suffered progressive losses in consumer goods whicn were not 
made up by the sales of capital goods. Her economic structure 
was founded on coal, steam engineering, and iron production, but 
the world was turning to new techniques, fueis and metals. 
British industries and businessmen vroved to be conservative, 
complacent and rigid. It was well into the 1930's before they 
began to respond to the demands of the times, and by then it 
Yas too late for new export industries to make up for the losses 
of the old. Attention had turned to preparations for war. Fearful 
nations began to draw back from international trade. This came 
peo, critical juncture tor Albion, just.as her foreign accounts 
were beginning to recover from the aftermath of World War I. 

The effects of the Second Worid War dwarfed those of the 
1914-1918 conflict. Physical losses alone were astronomical. 
Over £18.1 billion worth of capital assets were consumed by this 
conflict.?! This included bomb damage, shipping losses and re- 
duction in value due to the inability to repair and maintain 
ohysical equipment. In material terms this represented the loss 
of one-half her merchant marine, destruction or damage to nearly 
One-third of all the homes in Britain, badly run down industrial 
plants. Pre-war overseas investments totalled some ©£5.7 billion. 
One-third to one-half of these were liquidated by sale or 
destroyed by enemy action. In place of these assets the nation 
acquired "overseas debits totalling £2.9 billion to cover war 
purchases and the cost of maintaining military forces. "7 ine 
interest upon debts incurred during the war was to consume one- 
sixtn of the national budget in coming years. 1° Parallielins 





this were many losses more difficult to estimate. invisible 
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wer. Many of these contact ough centuries 
of trade and yet disappeered in just a few years. Taken as 2 
whole these setbacis de2lt the British economy an unprecedented 
blow and left the netion in @ genuinely precarious economic 
situation. 
The most important facteor-life in postewar Great 
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* 


Britein has been its unstable economy. Correspondingly it has 
O ivicant single determinant of the size and 
shape of the military Services. in order to appreciate the 
evolution of defense policy since World War II, it is essential 
for the reeder to have a clear understanding of the special 


ature of the economic situation since 1945. 


By that date Britain found itsclf a small, densely 
settled and highly industrialized country. Approximately 5% of 
the population is engea one in agriculture, forestry and fisheries 
combinee. The bulk of the population is involved in manufacturing, 


p 
trade and finance. its many decades of industrialization have 
aliy depleted the islané‘*s natural resources, end the 


ent is cosl. About half of its food is imported. In 
i rts ror their very existence. 

b posing import bili is to sell 

goods and services abroad. Even more discouraging “as many of 

its exports are made largely of imported materials, exports rust 

meet the cost of these imports @s well as d. 
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consumption at home. In tne Final analysis tne nealtn of the 
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British economy depends te on its @bility to export. 


industry must not only na acture goods for foreign shipment 
but sell then cutee aoroe This totel dependence on 


foreign trade mekes Britain ee vulnerable to the vagaries of 
the intvernationel market and to fiuctuetions in economic activi 
abroad. 
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Actually Great Britain has been an importing nation 
for many years, but the losses suffered in World War II have 
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severely complicated her basic problems and made exnorts even 
more crucial. In order to repay aer war debts, to revamp her 
damaged manufacturing plents, and to make her industry competi- 
tive again, it was necessary to allocate a large share of 
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course, the equipment needed for 
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output to investment. O 


modernization and expansion also contains a large proportion 
of imported meteriais and in turn demands a higher level ofr 


the eccount. in previcus years the gep 
between exports and imports was rilied by invisible overseas 
profits from banking services, shipping, insurance and 
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arly the interest on forcign investments. Before the 
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s@ sources of revenue normally ran over 8% of the Gross 
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declined to less than 2% of the GNP." This has dramatically 
widened tne trade voice — gas a result i 


% has been necessary 
in order to 
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counter-balance the losses in these areas, These reinforcing 
h n a 


pressures have crested a lengthening spiral which constantly 
calis for more imports and, in turn, a higher level of exports. 
This vicious cycle has plagued every British post-war Govern 
ment and required a continuing effort to improve the nation’s 
export position. 


fhe need for exports and the crucial balance of payments 


problem have put relentless pressure on the Government since 
1945 to reduce defense expenditures. To fully understand the 
relationshiv of military spending to the economy it is necessary 
ll distribution of goods and services in the 


to Look at the over 
United Kingdon.’ 
markets competing f 


1ere are a number of more or less distinct 
ra shere of the total. The five main 
categories in normal order of magnitude are: 

The personal consumption market; 
The exnort market; 

The domestic capital market; 

The civil governments, national and local; 
The defense establis : 
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cisadvantage in this syetem, since derenmse consumes imports 
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end contributes nothing to the export sector. Since World 
War II Britain's export trade hes relied heavily on the 
engincering and metals industries. These are the very ones 
which supply the bulk of the defense establishment’s equipment 


eeans that defense production and exports ere in constant 
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essence the overriding need for exports imposes 
linits on the nation’s ability to respond to defense requirements 
and to eccelerate earns production when necessary. For example 

ng the Korean War the Governmment’s rearmament program was 
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continually hempered and eventually had to be cut back as a 


result of the heavy pressure for egw In the same manner 
military demands detract fron tne domestic capital market, and 


yet in an economy so dependent on international trade it is 
essentiel to Eeep investing in new factories and machinery. 
Another facet of this same vrobiem is the human 
resources which must pe allocated to competing sectors of 
iarge amounte 


export indusvries. Diverting scientific and technical personnel 


economy. Defense projects consume scientists, engineers and 
of manpower whick can be employed profitably in 
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to defense industriscs may retard export production and weaken 

Britain’s competitive position. Off and on throughout the post- 

wear period this has been of some concerm to the Government. 

£gain it has beer & question of belancing the competing ciaims 
St 


JYinited resources. 
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of difYrerent consumers agai 
Even defense deployments effect the balance of psynents 
and put edditional pressure on the eco onomy. When military 
rsonnel are stationed abreed both the Government and the 
individual Service men expend large sugzs in the purenase ofr 


foreign goods and services. "For balance of payments purposes 
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cuts either in personal consumption or in government spending 
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for nonenilitery purposes. nm postewar Britain the Govern- 


ment has become heavily committed to a large and broad progran 
of social services. Likewise the lean years of World War II 
and its immediate aftermath were followed by an immense demand 
for consumer goods... Once rationing and controls were lifted 
personal spending expanded ravidly, and the British people were 
loath to sacrifice any of their new-found opportunities. Poste 
wer governments have had to take these pressures into eccount 
Sau Have proved extremely reluctent to reduce expenditures in 
these areas. In essence the Government is dealing in "the logic 
of priorities!*! It is often not only economic pressure which 
limits defense expenditures but a combination of political 
expediency and fiscal considerations. Together tnese factors 
have served to restrict seversly post-war defense spending. 


Lord Strang attributed Britain’s nineteenth century 
hegemony partially to the weakness of other European countries, 
perticularly France. in sum he was saying that there were no 
competitors who could mount @ serious challenge to Albion's 
teadeorship. As the previous discussion has indicated, by 
inplication if not explicitly, the deterioration of England's 
military and economic position signaled the rapid rise of a 
number of nations to new Levels of affluence and power. In 
1870 the United Kingdom (including the Irish) had a population 
of 32 million people. This was roughly comparable to Germany's 
40 million, France's 36 million end America’s 40 million. By 
the First World War uneven population growth had significantl 
&ltered this state or affairs. The United States had increased 
64 million and Britain to only 45 


co OT miitliocn, Germany t 
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million. ‘7 This corré@eponde 
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vuarter in the nineteenth 


oughly to changes in production 
>. At the end of the third aq 
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century British output head exceeded the combined French, German 
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end American production in three vital fields - coal, pig-iron 
and cotton. By the early 1900's American coal output exceeded 
Britain's. Germany and America were producing more pig-iron 
then England, and both were rapidly moving into the textile 
market. By 1914 the United States had become the world's lead- 
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ing manufacturing country in torms of value and volume of pro- 
duct, and Germany was second. Besides these two main competitors 
@® number of other countries were undergoing industrialization - 
sweden, Russia, Canada, Japan - and were exerting increased 
influence on world events. The international patterns of power 
were changing radically. 

These Glterations wore reflected by British foreign 
policy.” 
series of steps designed to reduco its overseas anxieties, 30 


Around the turn of the century Great Britain took a 


that it could devote more aSitention to Europe. The Hay-~ 
Paunceforte Treaty of 1901 agroed to exclusive American control 
of the Panama Canal and for all intents and purposes left the 
Caribbean to the United States. The same long-range aims in- 
spired the Anslo-~Japanese Alliance of 1902 which gave Japan a 
free hand in the Orient. The Entente Cordial of 1904 with 

France and the AngloeyRussian Convention of 1907 were intended 

to reduce friction in the Middle East and the Mediterranean. 
Although it was not so obvious at the tine these steps reversed 
& standing policy of isclation. Never again would Great 

Britein be able to act with the independence it had enioyed 
throughout the nineteenth ti, 

It was soon manifest to British statesmen that those 
were not the only compromises which were necessary. Germany's 
rise to prominence and its apparently Limitless ambitions could 
not be countered by Britain alone. Germany's wunweleome interest 
in Morocco in 1905 and the resulting Algerian Conference served 
to throw France and Engiand closer together and gave tke Great 
Powers the firse hint of a possible European war. Building on 
the foundation of the Entente Cordial the two countries in 
1906 commenced non-committal talks on the possibilities of 
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conducting joint land operations on the Continent. This was 
a revolutionary move for 2 peacetime British Government, but 
one which was dictated by Britain’s declining position in the 
international power structure. The coming years witnessed 
further Anglo-French collaboration es Germany's strength con- 
tinued to grow. Aithough the United Kingdon was not formally 
committed to support France in 1914, the strong ties which had 
been forged between the two n&tions placed & genuine moral 
Obligation on Britain. Even more important British leaders 
were well aware that Germeny could only be dereated by a conm- 
bination of opponents. 

Although World War I temporarily eliminated Gormany 
as @ serious competitor in the international arena, it served 
to accelerate the significant tronds which have just been 
discussed. The inroads which World War I made into Britain's 
econonic position and neritime stratcgey have already been 
noted, She had lost over a million of her young nen," end 
her material resources had been drastically depleted. On the 
other hand America had entered the ranks of the Great Powers. 


She had been called upon to redress “the balance which Europe 


. 


la 
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herself had been no longer able to maintain N92 and had 
; 
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emerged with enhanced prestige, a greatly expanded industrial 


in tke inter-war 


plant, and as the vorld’s largest creditor. America's refusal 
to assume the mantle of worid leadership 


years disguised to & certain extent her impressive power, but 
the fact remains that World War I had catapulted her to a 
position of ascendancy. 

The international power structure had changed funda- 
mentally. Britain's wolfere was inextricably linked with the 
security of western Europe. >? Despite sone halfrhearted 
attemots in the inter-war years to return to its old isolation, 
she found it impossible to do so. This dependence was reflected 
by her participation in the Leasune of Nations and even more by 
tne signing of the Treaty of Locarno in 1925. This instrument 


guaranteed Germany's western border from attack by oither side. 
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It was an attempt to brings Germany back into harmonious relations 
with its neighbors end to put European security on a permanent 
basis. Although Britain and France scemingly appreciated the 
need for cooperation and kuropean security, they were not 
willing to do more than negotiate to attain their ends. By the 
1930's Communism and Facism hed gained a firm foothold. The die 
nism combined with Britein en 


was cest. American isoletioni 
po 
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France's refusal to take any positive action pressed Russia into 
an alliance with Hitler, and left the way open for Germany's 
segione to raze kurope ee the sscond time in twenty years. 

The cnenges in the international community wrought by 
World War II were even more dramatic and significant than 
those fashioned during the 1914 to 1918 era. The tremendous 
cevastation which Britain suffered was more than matched by the 
Gamage done in Europe. Germany's collapse was combined with 
vast pnysical dostruction in practically every part of the 
Continent. 


Over extensive e@reas there wes unrelieved chaos. 
Transport had in many places come to a standstill; 

farm products were hoarded in the countryside through 

mistrust of unstabie currencies; raw material stocks 

for industry had rundown; ae ages of food and clotnin 
kept workers at home. The sheer problem of dealing with 
refugees and displaced pers ox caused organized life to 
hang by @ thread. 54 


he Allies had no choice but to assume sovereignty over Europe 


age 


and to attempt to bring order out of confusion. With Soviet 
power on the Elbe the security of the western nations was in 
British and American hends. Continental Europese temporarily 
disappeared as a force in world politics. 

In contrast to this picture of devastation Anerica'’s 
power end prestige had expanded immensely. It had not only 
fought in Europe but had borne the great bulk of the effort 
in the Pacific against Japan. Washington's pre-eminent position 
technicelly and militerily was symbolized by its monopoly of 
atomic weapons. The war hed stimuleted the United States to 
herculean efforts end 2s a result had increased her manufacturing 
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and agricultural capacity some one end one half times in the 
short space of six yeoars.°? 4s in World War I she had again 
become the Allied Powers’ banker and creditor except on a 
vastly increased scale. By 1945 America had extended over 
S42 billion in loans, gifts and credits to her allies. °° At 
the same timo she was the only major participant to be spared 
the horrors of physical attack and to enter the post-war period 
without a pressing rehabilltation proplem. Columbia ceme out 
of that conflict as the undisputed leader of the free world. 

Although the United Stetes was the only major power 
to escape widespread destruction, she was not the only one to 
emerge from World War II with onhaneced status. Under Stalin's 
leadership the Soviet Union hed accomplished prodigious feats 
of arms. The Communists had stemmed the Nazi tide and even- 
tually rolied 1% back to Berlin. in the process Russia had 


a7 and lost a significant pro- 


suffered incredible casualties 
portion of her economic base located in western Russia. Howe 
ever, these losses had peen partly counterbalanced by Reavy 
American aid (Lend-Lease and technological advice), the intro- 
duction of new manufacturing processes, a sweeping standard= 
ization of industry, and, due to the stimulus of war, the 
erection of hundreds of new plants East of the Urals.?° 
Even more vital was the vast empire in eastern Europe 
which the Soviets had acquired by force of arms. When Germany 
surrendered the Russians had at their disposal "35% of Germany's 
1936 industrial capacity, or 41% of the 1943 capacity. "9? 
Sinilarly she was eble to extract at will from the Satellites 
minerals, oil, optical and electrical instruments, sugar and 
rats, and large — Of thnsir industrial output. In many 
instances whole plants were moved to Russia along with workers, 
engineers and scientists. These acquisitions combined with the 
Communist system of Government, which allows the leaders iron- 
fisted control over the nation's resources and people, offered 
the Soviet Union an excellent base for recovery. Georg von 
Rauch comments in this regard that "the year 1945 saw the Soviet 
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Union emerging from the Second World War in a position of power 
which was far removed from the nadir of the year of 1938 and 
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exceeded the wildest expectations of the Kremlin." 
is little argument that the most important outcome of World 

War II was to propel the Sovict Union and the United States 

to positions of overwhelming power and affluence. Although 

the signs were by no means clear at the time that conflict laid 
the groundwork for the subsequent bi-polerization of inter- 
national politics which haa dominated the post-war era. 

Britain found herself one of the leaders of the 
victorious coalition in 1945, but nevertheless a relatively 
weak junior partner. Diplomatically it was no Longer possible 
to play the "balance-of-power" game as it had been kmown in 
the past. Eurove was now a power void, and consequently 
Britain's freedom of maneuver head been soverely reduced. The 
world was soon to be rent by @ schism between Communism and 
the West which would be the cutstanding feature of world 
politics. The main actors in this drama would pe the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. Britain's major foreign policy task 
would be to carve out Yor herself a meaningful role which would 
accord with these new realitics. 

Thus far the discussion hes concentrated on Britain's 
relationships with the other so called Great Powers. However, 
these are only = portion of the international problems which 
confront England's political overlords. In the nineteenth 
century British strength rested to &2 great extent on a vast 
colonial empire which extended to the remotest corners of the 
world and which offered the United Kingdom many advantages in 
the international competition for power. As with all other 
aspects of British life the ties between the homeland and the 
possessions have undergone considerable chanse in the last 
hundred years. This evolution hag not only played a vital part 
in the decline of Britain’s influence, but at the same time 
saddled the Government with a number of unique responsibilities 
and problems. Thererore it is important to examine briefly the 


course of these relationships. 
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The vrinary benefits which the colonies offered have 
already been touched upon. They furnished the Royal Navy a 
chain of pases around the globe from which 1% could exercise 
control of the seas. The Arny maintained garrisons in these 
bases which could be easily deployed to trouble spots and 
contain crises before they became unmanageable. Moreover the 
Arny drew heavily on colonial manpower (particularly India). 
This considerably reduced the money and men which Great 
Britain had to invest in & standing peacetime arny. Econon- 
ically the possesgzgions were primary producers. They furnished 
foodstuffs and raw materials to stoke English industry and 
concurrently purchased an important share of the finished 
products. Ail in all this was a rather enviable arrangemont. 

Still the Empire held its own seeds of dissolution. 
The loosening of the bonds commenced in the large colonies 
located in the temperate zonos which had attracted great nunbers 
of British emigrants - Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and later 
South Africa. These settlers took with them English traditions 
of law, government and liberty. Once they became thoroughly 
identified with their new homes it was inevitable that tney 
gradually began to press for political autonomy. in this 
respect the Anerican revolution was a compelling example which 
yae Blweays in the background insviring this trend. 

"The industrial revolution in Britain proved to be 
more than a technological atrair'©' end furnished much of the 
impetus for this evolution. Railways and steamships linked up 
countries and continents, The fruits of nanufacturing stimulated 
colonial eppetites, and Britain's prosperity demonstrated the 
rewards of possessing an indigenous industry. In essence tech- 
nical advances and economic pressures were likewise encouraging 
independent rolations and reinforcing the centrifugal tendencies 
Geveloping within the Empire. 

By 1907 Canada, Austrelia, New Zealand and South Africa 
had established parliaments and attained a considerable measure 
of self-governnent.°* Although the British Imperial Parliament 
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was still supreme, this meant in practice that these colonies 
could control their own internal affairs subject to London's 
rarely invoked veto. Foreign affairs and defense matters were 
still the prerogative of the Government in London which acted 
for the entire Empire, but the "white settlement" colonies had 
for all intents end purposes noved from the old pattern of 
centralized control to local government. 

These steps set the precedent, and the remaining 
possessions were soon developing varying forms of legislative 
councils elected locally to assist tno appointed officials in 
the making of laws and ordinances. “India, by reason of its 
size, great population and ancien civilization"? was granted 
considerable autonomy in its affairs and by the first World 
War was enjoying a modified form of parliamentarianicn. Never- 
theless Whitehall still commanded the Empire's allegiance, and 
in 1914 the House of Commons declared war on behalf of the whole 
British Empire without consulting the possessions. The Dominions 
supported the war effort wholeheartedly, but four years of extreme 
erisis served to accelerate their drift away from British doni- 
netion. All of them had been stimulated to accelerate their 
industrialization and to become more self-sufficient. [In 
addition they had contributed a full measure to the winning of 
the war. This gave them confidence in their abilities and 
inspired increased agitation for full independence. 

As a reflection of their new status the Dominions and 
India were represented independently at the Peace Conference 
and in the Lesaguo of Nations.°* it was during this psriod that 
General Snuts of South Africa originated the term "The British 
' to deseribe the new relationship of 
the Dominions.°> At @ Commonwealth Conference in 1926 the 
famous Balrour Declaration was issued confirming that the 


Commonwealth of Nations’ 


"United Kingdom and the Dominions were ‘autonomous’ communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in no way sub- 
ordinate one to another. "°° This definition was formalized by 
the Statute of Westminister in 1931 which granted the Dominions 
national sovereignty. 
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Ags the settlement colonies gradually broke their ties 
with London attention turned more and more to the Crown 
Colonies, protectorates and strategic bases. The warmer zones 
of the Empire had never attracted large numbers of white 
settlers and here control rested on the shoulders of those who 
had gone to administer and keep order. It was the Government's 
acknowledged intention to lead these possessions also to inde- 
pendence where possible, but they were not as prepared for 
self-government nor was Great Britain in any rush to reach 
this goal. 

It was India where the first signs of strain appeared. 
The inter-war years were marked by continuing friction between 
tho Government and the various political movements which were 
agitating for independence ~ primarily the Indian National 
Congress and the Moslem League. British concessions were few, 
end it took another world-wide holocaust to lay the groundworx 
for the next big steps in the transition from Empire to 
Commonwealth. 

In 1959 the United Kingdom declared war only for India 
and the Crown Colonies. Each of the Dominions acted on its own. 
With the exception of Eire they threw their weight behind the 
motner country. Unlike World War I this conflict brought a 
number of the possessions under the direct threat of Japanese 
conquest and served to point up British weakness in Asia. In 
1941 and early 1942 both the English and Americans suffered a 
series of defeats in the Far East which destroyed an image of 
invulnerability that had taken centuries to create. In addition 
Australia, New Zealand, India, Burma and Malaye had sent the 
bulk of their troops to the European theatre and when Japan 
entered the war they were relatively defenseless. Britain, hard 

ressed on all fronts, could send only limited aid. The United 
States had to fill the void. With irresistible force it was 
Criven hone to the peoples in that part of the world that Great 
Britain was no longer the lion of old and that their links with 
England could be a liability. The Indian nationalist movement 
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refused to cooperate in the prosecution of the war and took 
every advantage of Britain s newly demonstrated weakness to 
accelerate the pace or independence It was more than clear 
thet Indian nationalisz would om Britain with one of its 
first and most pressing post-war vroblems. As the largest 
i 


colony it was also manifest tnat the Indian example would have 
reverperati throughout the Empire. 

Bet. nese defeat lert chaos in its wake and a new 
brood of nationalist movements all over Southeastern Asia. 


Communism had spread over half the giobe, penetrated deeply into 
China, and wes threatening European hegemony in every sector of 
the world. Britain severely woakened by ita wartime exertions 
Faced a restiess and demanding Expire. Throughout the colonies 
e's respect for traditional forms had been shaken, and 
ir ambitions for self-government ignited. These developments 
sisnaled the beginnings of a particularly trying period for tne 
Government. Here as in so many other areas the nation would 
have to adjust to new realitios and alter its traditional 
perspectives. 
Structure 
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The preceding sections have attempted to give the reader 
some background which will assist him in understanding why post- 
rar developments took the course they did. But these events 
arfected British policy only as they were perceived and inter- 
preted by those responsible for steering the ship of state. In 
order to understand the evolution of British naval policy 1% 1s 
also essential to have at least some comprehension of the 
political bodies involved and of the mechanics of defense 
decision-making. It is the intention at this point to emphasize 
the policy-making side of the defense establisnment as opposed 
to the arrangements for conducting military operations. 

Prior to 1959 the Government relied on two major organs 
ror the development of military policy - the Committee of 
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Imperial Defense and the Chiefs of Staff Committee. The former 
wes organized to correct the defects in defense planning un- 
carthed by the Esher Committee in 1904. This group complained 
of the lack of means for coordinating defense matters with all 
the interested sectors of tho government and for dealing with 
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them as & whole. The remedy adopted was the Committee of 
ve, 
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Ibayetshg Perence. % was chaired by the Prime Minister and 
composed of high level officiels designated by hin. Its 
principal responsibilities were to formulate "the principles 
over defense” and to plan "the transition from peace 
to ‘war, " Normally, the more important Cabinet Ministers and 
a few high ranking officers from each Service sat on this 
committee. In order not to interfere with ministerial 
responsibility it was established strictly as an advisory body 
to the Cabinet. A small permanent secretariat was created to 
order its affairs, keep its records, and provide continuity to 
its proceedings. 

The CID was not designed to take executive control in 
war nor had it any responsibility for inter-Service planning. 
In fact in World War I it was temporarily suspended and direc- 
tion of the combat effort was teken over by the War Cabinet. 
Tt uld be stressed that each Service remained separately 
responsible for its own planning and operations. In 1919 the 
Committee of Imperial Defense was reactivated. However, with 
the establishment of the Royal Air Force as a separate Service 
the need for inter-departmental coordination became more pressing 
and to rill this void the Chiefs of Staff Committee was estab- 
lished in 1924, 09 This was tne first attempt to produce an 

“overall military policy" among the three Services. The 
Government had considered seriously establishing a Ministry 
of Defense to coordinate the i iain departments, put decided 
instead, in typically Britisn style, to rely on a committee 
which included the professional heads of each Service. They 
were to have both en individual and collective responsibility 


for advising the CID on "defense policy as a whole. "1 In 
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effect this was a sub-committse charged with coordinating 
military matters involving more than one Service and making 


joint recommendations to the Grpee: 


staff support was to be 
furnished by a number of joint bodies composed of planning 
officers from all three branches who were to work out the 
details on joint matters. Thus were the first foundations laid 
for direct inter-Service cooperation. 

In 1959 & War Cabinet, on the World War I pattern, 
w23 establisned and it absorbed the machinery of the CID. 
When Mr. Churchill assumed the reins of government he took the 
title of Minister of Defense which confirmed his authority to 
assume personal direction of the war effort. However, there 
was no Ministry of Defense eas such. He worked primarily 
through three groups. The Defense Committee (Operations), which 
was composed of key Cabinet members and the Chiefs of Staff, 
examined military plans and took operational decisions on 
behalf of the War Cabinet. Production programs were supere- 
vised by the Defense Comnittce (Supply) which also acted for 
the Cabinet. For intereService matters Mr. Churchill dealt 
directly with the Chiefs of Staff Committee. This body acted 
in its corporate capacity to give operational instructions and 
strategic guidence to the armed forces. This was a considerable 
improvement over previous wars when there was very little author- 
itative consultation between military departments. No Ministry 
or Defense wes created during this period. The responsibility 
for administration and for carrying out the directives of the 
CSC remained within the individual Service Departments. Under 
the press of wartime and the influence of Mr. Churchill's force- 
ful personality this arrangement proved more than satisfactory. 
the three Services managed to work together effectively and in 
harmony toward common ends. 

In December 1946 the Labor Government initiated the 
first post-war modifications in Britein's security machinery. 

major provisions were to remein in effect for over a decade 

after the armistice. Although this act introduced some new 
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devices, it was primarily intended to formalize the successful 
wartime decision-making structurs which had grown up under the 
stress of crisis. It was in no sense a “drastic break with the 
past, "!? but rather the type of evolutionary step which is 
characteristic of the British governmental process. The follow 


ing psregraphs will summarize the more significant features of 
these arrangements and then oxamine the Royal Navy's relation- 
shiv to this central structure. 

the Government was convinced tnat there was a need for 
moro formal arrangements to unify defense policy. The two war- 
time Cebinet committees were replaced by a Defense Committee. 
This body was to be under the Chairmenship of the Prime 
Minister and was to be responsible to the Cabinet “both for 
the review of current strategy end the co-ordinating of departe 
rental action in preparation for wae, In addition to the 


of Defense, the Lord President of the Council, the Foreign 
secretary, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Service 
Ministers, the Ministers of Labor, and the Minister of Supply - 
end the Chiers of Staff would always be in attendance to prorfer 
military advice. To assure flexibility the Prine Minister was 
given authority to invite other officials to attend as he felt 
conditions warranted. In essence this group replaced the old 
Committee of Imperial Defense and was authorized to deal with 

top level defense matters for the Cabinet. In more practical 
terms the Defense Committce would be responsible for integrating 
the military effort with the Government’s political objectives, 
formulating overall strategical guidelines for the Services, 
allotting resources to defense and reviewing Service estimates. 
2nis was the broadest kind of mandate, and the Defense Committee 
in actual practice dealt with the whole spectrum of policy 
problems. It should be emphasized, however, that this Committee's 
supervision was of a most general nature, and that like its pred- 
ecessor it relied heavily on the Chiefs of Staff for detailed 
military advice. 
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In order to shift a major portion of the defense 
burden from the Prine Minister a new post, Minister of Defense, 
was created. He was also to be Deputy Chairman of the Defense 
Committee, to preside over meetings of the Chiefs of Staff 
whenever he or they so desired, to administer inter-Service 
organizations, and to settle questions of general administra- 
tion where a common policy for ell three military departments 
was thought gesirable. !? Kore important ne was given responsi- 
bility for "the apportionment, in broad outline, of available 
regources between the three Services in accordance with the 
strategic policy laid down by the Defense Committee, "/° This 
w2s to include the framing of general policy to govern research 
end development and the correlation of production programs. It 
was hoped that this authority 7 result in a “unified defense 
” ; 


He was to head en independent Ministry of Defense, but 


policy for all three Services. 


1% was to include only a small starf of advisors and adminis-~- 
trators. The bulk of his informational planning and organi- 
zational support was to be furnished by committees and joint 
planning groups made up of elements from the three Services and 
interested departments which conferred together periodically on 
security problems. This meant that he lacked independent re- 
sources and still hed to rely heavily on the three departments 
for starr support. In the long run this deficiency would 
severely hemper his ability to control overall defense policy. 
the Chiefs of Steff committee was left unchanged end 
revained its responsibility for furnishing military advice to 
the Government and the Defense Committee, for formulating 
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efense requirements, and for preparing strategic military 
plens. At the same tine they were directed to advise the 
pi 


pea 


nisver of Defense on all military matters, so that he would 
heave ample information on which to base his decisions. However, 
the right of the Chiefs of Steff to have direct access to the 
Defense Committees was preserved. It was generally believed that 
this would offer the Services a form of protection against 
oppressive political dictation. 
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One compietely novel and interesting wrinkle was grafted 
on to this scheme which obviously stemmed from the military's 
heavy reliance on scientists in World War II. A Defense Re- 
search Policy Council was established “to secure the continued 
and completo ‘plein: of militery end scientific thought at 
@li levels, and to see that, in planning defense research as a 
Whole, account is taken or the ecientific effort of the country 
in otner fields in order that our resources may be efficiently 


and econonicelly gol 


ihis Committes was to be chaired by 
the Chief Scientist of the Ministry of Defense. It was con- 
posed of scientists and 9 came. 4 officials from all three 
Services and the Ministry of Supply. In practice this group 
supervised tne entire research program of the military estab- 
lishment. No project could be undertaken without the approval 
of this body, and it assigned priorities to each and every 
Gevelopnent program. It was the major link between the Ministry 
of Supply and the military. in turn it offered the Services 
the only official organ (other than the Defense Committee or 
Cabinet) through which shey could inPluence policies of the 
Ministry of Supply. This committee was to operate under the 
general guidance of the Minister of Defense. He would have the 
inal voice in an irreconcilable dispute, but it would be @a@ rare 

tance when he overruled the committee or its chairmen. These 
were the main features of the policy organization which passed 
into Law in 1946. | 

The reforms referred to above left the Royal Navy's 

basic policy-making mechanisms unchanged. The Admiralty was a 

ique organization rooted in the pervasive traditions of the 
Royal Navy which hed stood the country in good stead since tho 
late 1800's. The First Lord of the Admiralty, as the political 
head of the Royal Navy, was responsible to Parliament and the 
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Prime Minister for the general conduct of all Admiralty business. 
He was supported by two other politicesl appointees - the 
Sarliamentery and Financial Secretary and the Civil Lord - who 
aided him in supervising and accounting for the expenditure of 
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funds. His professional assistants were seven Sea Lords, who 
wero high ranking naval officers, and a top rank civil servant, 
the Permanent ipa ated racn cr these individuals hed an 
operational responsibility for some varticular area of activity 
under the authority of the First Lord. 

It is not important to go into any detail here except 
79 The 


First Sea Lord, the professional head of the Royal Navy, was 


to illustrate the generel nature of the organization. 


responsible "for general policy relating to naval strategy 
and tactics, and to ships, aircraft and weapons, for wer 
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planning, and for operational direction of the Fleet. 
addition to his responsibility to the First Lord, he was a 
Chief of Staff and as such directly responsible to the Minister 
of Derense and the Government. One of his most important re- 
sponsibilities was to head the Naval Starr (this was only a 
portion of the total staff of naval officers in the Admiralty). 
On the one hand this important group initiated general policy 
and material requirements of the Navy and on the other exercised 
general direction over naval operations. In the same manner the 
remaining Sea Lords each hed a particular sphere of activity 
which was his individual responsibility. The Second Sea Lord 
was the head of personnel; the Third Sea Lord and Controller 
was responsible for the building and maintenance of ships, 
weapons and equipment; tne Fourth Sea Lord handled all affairs 
concerning supplies and transport; and the Fifth Sea Lord super- 
vised general neval air policy. The Permanent Secretary was 
charged with supervising the administration of the Admiralty 
and coordinating Navy business with other Government departments. 

their capacity as supervisors responsible for implementing 
directives, each of these professionals reported to the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. At the same tine they were to keep the 
Birst Sea Lord informed, so that he could coordinate their 
ctions with the plens and operations of the Fleet. 

However, each or these individuals also sat on the 
oard of Admiralty in his capacity not so much as an 
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edninistrator, but as a policy-maker. This famous institution 
had develcped over the years and had a history and significance 
ail its own. In an earlier day Lord Fisher referred to it as 


81 The membership of the 


"that mysterious and awful body." 
Board in 1946 was composed of the First Lord and his ten 
assistants, and since 1872 it head had no official collective 
responsibility Yor the conduct of war or for the puginess of 
running the Royal Navy, put had rotained its role as &@ general 
council for edvising the First Lord and First Sea Lord in 
regard to their special responsibilities to the Government. 

In actusl practice, however, its influence far exceeded that 

of merely a discussion group and advisory council. War opere 
ations were outside its scope, but every other type of major 
policy problem was brougnt to the Board for a collective deter- 
minetion as to the Navy's position. If there were significant 
aifrerences of opinion within the Navy on a policy issue, they 
were resolved within this bedy. It was here that the diverse 
political and technical pressures generated within the Service 
itself wero brought to bear on the decision-making process and 
RPeconciied, 

a : st Lord end First Sea Lord carry a 
major voice in the deliberations of this body, but it is a rare 
cecesion when they flout tho Board. °° Deeply ingrained tradi- 
tion, the past success of the system, the complexity of modern 
equipment and political forces similar to those in any large 
organization have combined to preserve the Board's collective 
responsibility and influence no matter what its legal mandate. 
"Phe responsibility for Board decisions is shared by all 
ate and in actual fact its task is to “build, direct, 
ain and administer the Royal Navy. °* Tho views put for- 
ward by the Navy's leaders ovtside the walls of the Admiralty 
ars without exception hammered out, refined and approved by the 
Board of Admiralty. It is the heart of the Royal Navy's policy 
mechanisn. 

if a Sea Lord desired to initiate a major change which 
would effect the nation's overall strategical policy in any 
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manner, he would first bring it to the Board of Admiralty. 

This body would possibly submit the matter to a study group and 
ask for the advice of the interested departments. After an ex-~ 
tended exchense of views, memoranda end reports the consensus of 
the Board would be formalized and epproved. The First Sea Lord 
would then inject the Board's recommendation into the Chiefs of 
Staff Committee machinery where it would undergo much the same 
process it underwent in the Admiralty. The First Sea Lord . 
using the techniques of persuasion, negotiation and bargaining 
would attempt to obtain the approval of the CSC for the Navy's 
suggestion. Such an endorsement indicates that thse Chiefs of 
taff have found it militarily desirable and recommend it for 
the consideration of the political leaders. 

Concurrently, the First Lord is laying the groundwork 


Witn the political side of the Covernmen He alerts the 
Minister of Defense as to wnat the bic ratte hes in mind end 
both formally and informally vresents the Nevy's case. This is 


@ crucial part of the process, for the Minister of Defense's 
endorsement is tantamount to Defense Committee approval. Over 

the years the Minister of Defense has pecome progressively nore 
importent in the meking of policy, and consequently this role of 
the Navy's volitical head has become more crucial. If the decision 
ig imvortant enough to occasion a full fledged debate in the 
Defense Committee, the First Lord and his political assistants 
prepare the wey for it by attempting to insure that it will 

eceive the necessary support at that level. 

That Committee reviews the recommendations of the Chiefs 
or Starr Committee and solicits tne views of the assembled men- 
pers. It is here that financial and partisan political con- 
siderations are given an opportunity to exert their full influence, 
and the an. s suggestion is given its final test as to 

ther it meshes into the overall security policy of the Govern- 
ment. Ae political, diplomatic and financial considerations 
are at work all through this process. Often the Navy is continu- 
aliy reshaping its original recommendation to make it more 
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aeceptable to all interests concerned. Nevertheless, the 
Defense Committee is the final court of appeal, and it is in 
this arena that opposing views which cannot be modified at 
lower levols must be reconciled. 

This is necessarily an abbreviated description of an 
administrative process which in actual practice is both lengthy 
end involved. Hopefully it should suffice to enable the reader 
to follow the evolution and intricacies of general post-war 
neval policy. 
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This conpletes the technical, economic, diplomatic and 
administrative background. In summary Great Britain emerged 
from six years of total war to confront ea radically new world. 
Two industrial giants, the United States and the U.S.5S.R., would 
soon crowd the lesser players into the wings, and Britain would 
enter an umprecedented period of decline as regards her economic 
end political stature in the society of nations. These develop- 
ments would inescepably require traumatic adjustments in British 
perspectives and correspondingly in the British way of life. 

The Royal Navy was to be no exception. The nation’s traditional 
maritime strategy had been undermined by technical developments 
and radical changes in the international distribution of power. 
in this altered milieu, the British nation would have to move 
forward gradually and feel out the pressures which would in the 
end determine the shape of a new defense policy. % would be 
over a decade before the Government and the Admiralty would 
arrive at a viable accommodation with the economic, technical 
and international realities of the post-war era, and formulate 
@ revised naval policy that couid meet the new conditions with 
some promise of success. 
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CHAPTER III 


WAR TO PEACE: 1945-1948 


When Germany collapsed in 1945 Great Britain had 
5,100,000 men under arms. There was public clamor to return 
to "normalcy" as soon as possible, and the Government made 
every effort to satisfy this demand. However, this was not 
an easy process. Great Britain along with its allies had 
accumulated short term commitments as a result of the war which 
would require troops and ships to fulfill. Even more important 
it was not possible to formulate a long term defense policy 
until the international scene head stabilized somewhat, and the 
energing patterns of power had begun to clarify. Consequently 
the first few years aftor the war wore transitional from the 
military standpoint. Not until late 1948 did the British Navy 
complete its post-war contractions. Though the transition was 
by no means complete, the beginning of 1949 signified the 
return of the Navy to a peacetime posture. 

In surveying this period it is appropriate to begin 
with the official image of the Navy's role. With this picture 
in mind the inquiry can then move to a more practical level 
and review how naval policy was implemented in terms of money 
and men and what factors governed these dispositions. Then 
&@ look at how the Admiralty chose to employ its resources 
will furnish a basis for assessing the Navy's place in the 
defense establishment. 
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56 
The Official Jmare 


World War II had left the proponents of British sea 
power in an uneasy position. The Fleet had played a major role 
in preserving the United Kingdom and the Empire. Men and ships 
had performed magnificently. Britain's senior Service could 
look back with pride on its wartime contribution. On the other 
hand the war had not been particularly kind to the Royal Navy. 
At the signing of the Armistice the United States possessed 
the world's largest fleet, and there was little question that 
with her tremendous resources she was destined to retain that 
predominance. This was the first time in several centuries 
thet Britannia had been outmatched at sea. Even mors distres- 
sing, the Royal Navy hac had to surrender its pre-eminent 
position within Britain's own defense heirarchy. During the 
"battle of Britain" the home islands had been heavily attacked 
from the air, and the Fleet had played no part in this crucial 
struggle. AS a result the Royal Air Force had established a 
credible claim as "the first line of defense." 

Just as the war ended an even more ominous shadow fell 
across the military scene. It was cast by atomic weapons. 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki made a profound impact on strategic 
thinking. Professionals and laymen alike bega reexamining 
the traditional concepts of warfare and in some cases to ques- 
tion the importance of warships and navies. These individuals, 
operating on the basis of limited knowledge, were more than 
eager to cast aside conventional forces or at least to reduce 
their roles.* The proponents of sea power were justifiably 
apprehensive as to what lay ahead for the Royal Navy. 

This, of course, was not the first time that the 
Britisn Fleet had faced a al times. Professor Michael 


in the way the English turn to their Navy in crisis, express 


Lewis in The Navy of Briteain- revealed a repetitive pattern 





their thanks in victory and neglect it in peacetime. The 
Admiralty was only too eware of the historical precedents, and 
the Navy's leaders foared the rundown of forces that would 
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inevitably follow the armistice. On the other hand World War [I 
had not shaken their faith in the need for a Navy, and even be- 
fore the conclusion of hostilities they were arguing for a 
strong peacetine Fleet both publicly and behind-the-scones. 

There was little doubt as to where the Admiralty was 
to ley the emphasis in its post-war effort to keep attention 
riveted on the Fleet. The First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. 
A. V. Alexander, as early as March 1945 described the U-boat 
war in some detail to the House of Commons stressing Britain's 
reliance on seaborne supplies. He exvressed the fervent hope 
thet this fact would never bo forgotten by “future First 
Lords, Boards of Admiralty, Governments or by the people of this 
country. ""# Throughout the course of 1945 it became increasingly 
clear that the “protection of the nation's sea lanes"? 
be the cornerstone of the Admiralty'’s case. The First Sea Lord 
soon joined the fray with e reference to the atom bombo. Speak- 


WEaS tO 


ing at Manchoster in December 1945 he declared, "Asa long as 
Britain's existence depends on the safe arrival of merchant 
ships the need for a British navy will remain, atom or no atom." 
While presenting the first post-war Navy Estimetes Mr. Alexander 


6 


succinetly summed up the heart of the Navy's case: 


Our experience in the lest war demonstrated once more 
that if we neglected the security of our communications 
we should be at the mercy of any aggressor. He would 
have no need to incur the hezards of using the atomic 
bomb. Ho would sinnly, surely and swiftly destroy us 
by cutting our arteries at sea.7 


These were the first salvos in the crucial campaign to 
assure the Royal Navy a post-war role. In essence the Admiralty 
was falling back on the age-old doctrine which had buttressed 
the Navy over the centuries - control of the seas and protection 
of the trade routes. Of course its arguments had been updated. 
There were few references to the Fleet's ability to protect the 
homeland or to carry offensive operations to the eneny. This 
reflected the Royal Navy's wartime experience. It could no 
longer single handedly protect the British islesj; this had be- 
come a mission shared with the Royal Air Force. In the same 
vein amphibious operations were joint ones carried out with 
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the other two Services. On the other hand the bulk of the 
Fleet's effort from 19359 to 1945 had been spent in keeping open 
the Mediterranean to merchant ships, fighting convoys through 
to America and Murmansk, and combatting the German U-boat and 
surface raiders. This appeared to be the one task which the 
British Navy could still claim as its own, and the Sea Lords 
chose to lay the stross on it. 

These arguments struck a responsive note in many a 
British heart. Although a vocal minority insisted that atomic 
weapons had made naval forces obsolete, there was a general 
reluctance to abandon or modify a naval policy which had proved 
so successful in the past. There were no calls for Great 
Britain to overtake the United States or to recapture its 
naval escendancy, but there was considerable pressure exerted 
in behalf of the Royal Navy. The first serious attempt to 
formulate a long range peacetime defense policy was made by 
a Chatham House Study Groun formed in 1944. Its report was 
published in the summer of 1946,° While 1t dealt with the 
whole spectrum of national security problems it heavily 
emphasized the central role of naval forces. "The British 
Empire has been built and maintained on the basis of sea power. 
The whole position of this country in the world has depended 
upon it and it will continue to be of vital importance in the 
future, "7 Statements in the popular press and military journals 
reiterated this conception. They stressed the theme that "as 
long as the trade of the world is carried in ships the core of 
the Empire's defensive strength must be its Navy. "1° The House 
of Commons debate on the Navy Estimates in 1946 evoked numerous 
statements ine similar vein. Thus: 


Our Navy should be represented in all the major oceans, 
the smaller seas, throughout the British Empire and in 
every place where British lives and interests may be 
endangered. 11 


We must never again ask our merchant seamen to go to sea, 
voyage after voyage, year after year, with the inadequate 
protection they had during the early years of the war.1e 


The atomic bomb may change the tyne of ship, but it does not 
alter the mission of the Navy in controlling the sea. If our 
Navy were to be abandoned .. . all an enemy has to do is to 
cut our arteries at sea and destroy us.15 
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These statements had a "pax Britannica” ring about 
them. While it was too early to foresee all the factors which 
would shape postewar defense policy, it was obvious that the 
Royal Navy still had many advocates and that World War II had 
not materially altered their faith in sea power or their con- 
ception of the Navy's role. Essentially they envisioned a 
fieet which would fulfill the traditional tasks of dominating 
the narrow seas and insuring Great Britain's oceanic lifelines. 
Though they granted that the Royal Air Force would have a major 
Share in tne defense of the home islands, they still insisted 
“nothing has happened during the last year which in any way 
diminishes the fact that the survival of England in war de- 
pends es ever unon her ability to maintain her sea communi- 
cations and seaborne trade across oceans, "!* They were think- 
ing in "great power” torms. Britain had world-wide responsi-~ 
bilitios,and in their eyes the Fleet was still the mortar which 
held the Empire togethor. 

The White Paper on Defense in February 1947 confirmed 
the Government's faith in the Navy's reasoning. Britain's 


15 


the United Kingdom; (2) safeguarding of communications; 


peacetime nilitary goals were described as: (1) security of 
(3) adequate forces to meet the requirements of the United 
Nations. it emphasized that the Navy would be instrumental 
in attaining those ends. That same year the First Lord of the 
Admiralty in his statement which accompanied the Navy Estimates 


stressed the Fleet's fundemental mission as one of keeping "our 


16 This theme was even more heavily 
pressed in the parliamontary debate. !! 
that until further evidence was available the official role of 


the British Navy with slight modifications was to remain sub-e 


vital lines of supply” open. 
It was manifestly clear 


stantially what it had always been ~- to dominate the narrow 
seas and the ocean lanes vital to Britain. The Government had 
apparently not altered its previous high opinion of sea power. 
At least in the immediate future it wes the nation’s intention 
to rely on its naval forces to a significant extent wnile it 
digested the technical lessons of World War II. However, naval 
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policy is neither totally made nor revealed by publis statements 
$n defense documents or on tho floor of Parliament. it is 
rather the resultant of converging forces, many of them non- 
military, and it 1s now appropriate to examine the more 
significant of these factors. 


Economic Pressures 


It was the Governmont's announced policy to complete 
demobilization and to stabilize the armed forces on 2 peacetime 
footing at the earliest possible date. This course certainly 
reflected the mood of the nation. It was reinforced by the 
generally held belief that the international situation would 
shortly level off and that the United Nations would assume 
effective responsibility for mainteining the peace. In the 
seme vein the Government was confident that the commitments 
acaulred a6 @ result of the war would soon dininish and that 
the "Big Three" could successfully lead the world in peace as 
well es in war. Although there was some controversy as to the 
ultimate size and strength of the defense establishment there 
was nevertholess a general consensus thet the Services could 
arford drastic reductions. 

the demands for rapid demobilization were by no means 
uniaue to the period of 1946 to 1948. Actually every previous 
postewear British Govermment had had to operate ina similar 
atmospnere., However, there was a new and crucial consider- 
ation. Britain's post-war economic problems proved to be more 
critical then anyone had foreseen. The strain of war nad 
severely taxed its industrial vlant, depnvleted its capitsl 
reserves, loosened its overseas ties and generally damaged its 
competitive postion: it was essential thet the maximun 
number of men be returned to civilian life to help in the 
rehabilitation of the econony and that defense scientists and 
workers be shifted to more productive areas. It was 2180 
necessary to reduce to the bare minimum any expenditures 
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which injured the balance of payments position. In order to 
revive the economy’s health it was important to divert industry 
from defense and to concentrate on products for sale abroad. 
The requirement for exports would have been urgent 
under any circumstances, but the war wes followed by a 
succession of economic crises which intensified the problen. 
In August 1945 America terminated the wartime Lend-Lease 
arrancsenents which was a sharp blow to Britain's prospects 
fOr a auick post-war recovery. This void was later filied by 
a U. 5.-Canadian loan, '7 
immediately an edverse balance of trade began to plague the 


Government. In 1946 the deficit was £298,000,000,and in 1947 
CO 


on rather harsh terms. Almost 


it increased sharply to £443,000,000. Conditions in many 
respects were even worse than during the war. Food shortages 
led to the rationing of bread and potatoes for the first time. 
The 1946-47 winter was excessively cold,and due to the shortage 
of trained miners Britein’s fuel stocks dropped so low that 
power stations were forced to reduce their generating hours. 
Meany factories manufacturing export goods had to discontinue 
production or work part-time. In 1947 there were temporarily 
1,800,000 unemployed in the United Kinedon.<' 

At the armistice the country was heavily in debt to 
non=-sterling countries. There was a strong desire to achieve 
full convertibility of sterling in order to facilitate free 
trade and the liquidation of these debts. In fact one of the 
conditions of the U. S.-Canadian loan in December 1945 was 
that sterling should be made convertible by the summer of 1947. 
Convertibility was attempted in mid-1947, "but the balances 
held by countries outside the sterling area were switched into 
dollers and gold at such & rapid rate that it was necessery 


ea : 
This demonstrated clearly the 


to suspend the privilege. " 
sparseness of the country's gold and dollar reserves, and 
precipitated a major financial crisis. It was essential that 
these reserves be increased in order to buy from non-sterling 
countrics and to sustain forsign trade through normal trade 
cycles. Again, this required increased exports. 
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the Government was casting about in every direction 
for ways to economize. The British military commitment in 
@ was passod to the United States in March 1947. Occupation 
in Germany were reduced by negotiating an agreement with 
America whereby the latter relieved Britain of all dollar expend- 
itures in tne Anglo-American zone and took over a large share 


23 


imports and to negotiate with governments holding large sterling 


of the occuvation expenses. ittempts were made to cut down 
bablences, hoping to scale them down. These were striking indi- 
cations of Britain*’s economic wealmess. Predictably, the 
Government came under increasing pressure to slash defense 
exvenditures. 

this problen was roflectcd in the 1947 White Paver on 
Defense which stressed "the urgent need of restoring a balanced 
"2% the 1948 Defense State- 


ment mentioned balance of payments difficulties for the first 
bi 


peace economy eat the earliest moment. 


time and emohesized the need for 
ned 


& strong end sound econony 

with a flourishing industry. These were only the first of 
s of references, in post-war White Papers, to 

Britain's precarious economy. EKusgh Dalton referred to the intra- 

gfovernnental arguments over the demands of defense and the 

N26 4g 


Chencellor of the Exchequer he led the fight to cut down defense 


economy as "the Battle of the Balance of Payments. 


expencéitures anc succeeded in materially reducing the Services' 
share of anovropriations and manpower. In short, domestic 
economic considerations were largely to shape the post-war 
defense establishment. 

This can best be illustrated by examining tne actual 
figures. In the last year of the war the military budget ran 
aoproximately £3,400,000,000,and by 19483 it had sunk to 
£631,000,000.°! The total personnel in the Services nad been 
reduced from 5,109,000 to 800,000. The appropriation and man- 
power situation of tne Navy over those years is given in the 
following tebile:; 


1945 1946 1947 1948 
Eatimnetes in millions of pounds 1,100 255 196 Les 
Personnel in thousands 781 493 191 16 
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these figures indicate the drastic shrinkage of the 
resources available to the Navy during this transitional 
period. Comparatively, the Navy's budget wae the lowest of 
the three Services. However, it rose from 15% of the total 
defense budget in 1946 to 22% in 1948. By the end of this 
period tho Royal Air Force was drawing 24% and the Army some 
40%, °? This can be explained by looking at the nature of the 
nation's post-war military commitments. 

On the conclusion of hostilities with Germany and Japan 
the allies were presented witn @ nyriad of short term military 
Obligations. These wore mainly occupation and order-keeping 
tesks, and Great Britain inherited a large number of then. 
Throughout the 1946-48 period British forces were verforming 
Occupation duties in Germany, Japan, Italy, Austria and 
Venezia Cuilia; at the same time they wero helyving to maintain 
law and order in Indonesia, Palestine, Greece (withdrew in 
1947) and throughout the Empire. These were primarily commite 
ments to be fulfilled by troops. The Navy had the task of 
clearing the wartime mineficlds, and it maintained & blockade 
of Pelestine to prevent unautnorized aliens from entering 
during the troubled months just before inderendence. In 
eddition it was responsible for suvplying and supporting the 
Crown's far flung garricons. But all in all these wero duties 
Which did not réguire large numbers of men or shins. As 4 
result the Army's demobilization schedule legged behind both 
of the other services and consistently throughout this reriod 
4% received the lion's share of appropriations. 

One other consideration should be mentioned which 
weighed heavily in the Admiralty's quest for funds and recog~ 
nition. The Royal Nevy lacked a credible enemy. No major 
naval powers remained outside of the United States and England. 
Even the most dichard advocates of sea power had difficulties 
in arguing around this simple fact. Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Chatfield, a former First Sea Lord, confessed "never since 
Trafalger hes there been a time when sea security, and all that 
it means to our nation and Empire, seered less endangered; never 
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has it givon strategists less anxiety.' 


Stal 


490 No one suggested 


that the United States wes a likely or even possible threat. 
In the face of heavy economic burdens the lack of an eneny 
made it difficult to —=— enthusiasm for navel aporopria- 


" "“v4tel sea lanes” and 


tions. References to "precedent, 
“showing the flaz” were not sufficient in themselves. Poli- 
ticians need tangible and imminent threats to arouse then. 

in the light of these circumstences it is not difficult to 

undersatend the drastic rundown which the Royal Navy under- 

went during the first few post-war years. 

Interestingly enough this seems to have been a period 
of relatively little inter-service bitterness even though 
funds were scarce. There were many disagreements on the 
proper organization of the militery establishments, and the 


Chiofe of Staff Committee was unable “to reach agreement on 


& cokerent strategic plan"?! which meshed the roles of all 
three Services. Nevertheless, the bitter competition for 
appropriations and primacy had not yet begun to accelerate. 
There was general consensus that contraction was the order of 
the day and that the Army must bear the brunt of the nation's 
occuvation responsibilities. At the same time it wes hoved 
Cnet this was a tempor@ry requirement which would soon dis- 
Bopear, and there was little time or effort left for a bitter 
est between branches. The tasks of demobilizetion and 
fication had ern d@aioceved the Services, and the 
painful adjustment to peacetime conditions fully occupied the 
energies or @l11 three. This certainly described the Royal 
Navy. It nad secured a place in the overall defense picture 
and was devoting its entire attention to the very pressing 

of forging a peacetime Fleet with the limited 


ft is instructive to note that despite continuing 
decresses in the defense budget, no attempt was made to rede- 
fine the role of the military, or the Nevy in particular, in 
more austere terms. On the contrary the 1948 defense White 
Paper insisted that it was "the firm intention of His 
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Majesty's Government to maintain the forces which are needed 
SO support ite internmetional policy, to insure the security of 
the United Kingdom, to maintain its interests throughout the 
world and to enable it to play its fuil part in the preser- 


132 


vation of world peace. in commenting on the Navy's contri- 


bution to this effort Mr. John Dugdale, Parliamentary and 
Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, informed the House of 
Commons in 1948 that "there is cause to be confident in the 
State of the Navy. "2?" in other words, despite the tremendous 
contraction of funds and personnel, the Royal Navy was still 
expected to carry out its traditional role. With this in mind 
it is pertinent to examine the manner in which the Admiralty 
employed its resources and the tesks which the Fleet was 
actually prepared to perforn. 


5 


Snins end Rautnmont 


it~ is manifest from the previous discussion that the 
major determinant of the post-war rundown of military forces 
was to be the state of the economy and the need for exports. 
in an effort to furnish the three Services some kind of 
planning guidelines the Lepour Government in the winter cf 
1946 adopted a "Ten Year Rule” which directed the militery to 
assume there would be no major wer for a decade.” Onee before, 
in 1919, the Government had embraced such an assumption, and 

lanni 


4t governed defence mning until the early 1930's - with 


rather disastorous results. It rationalized the Government's 
policy of throttling down defense aopropriations and stunted 
the growth of weanons and tactics after World War I. In terns 
of new developments the British services stood still until 
1933 wren this doctrine was discarded. Nevertheloss, the 
Governnent readonted this exnedient in 1947. 

S eictiy 2 political decision. 
The Chicfs of Staff ned no pert in its adoption. in essence 


it was a political ruse to reconcile military demands with an 





extremely confining economy rether than ea strategical conclusion 
Z ae careful study of external effeire. 
cision represented simply a recog~ 
nition of the postewer facts of life. Considering the problems 
facing the Governmont in the period 1946-48 it was probably 
inevitable that the armed forces would have to make maxinun 
use oF wartime etocks and that there could be only mininum pro- 
duction of new weapons and eauinment until Britain's financial 
position should improve or tne international situation should 
deteriorate again. Great Britain was by no means uniaue in its 
reluctance to write off its tremendous wartime investment, for 
the United States likewise followed a policy of using wartime 
eguipment es long as possible. 

The one erea in whick this nolicy may have hed some 
independent effect was research. The Government's scientists 
initiated severel projects after the war with the exvress 
intention of utilizing a ten year develovment perioc. Lven 
here, however, money was extremely tight,and it is doubtful 
that much more could have been accomplished no matter what i 
Government's ground rules. In any case, with the “cold war" 
intensification in the late 1940's the Ten Year Rule was for- 
gotten. Nevertheless, this was the official doctrine govern~ 
ing nilitery research and procurement during the 1946-48 period. 

Witn this in mind, it is now aporopriate to examine how 


whe Board of Admiralty employed its slender resources and what 


was the oe character of the peacetine Flest whien survived 
the demobilization. Althouch the Board’s freedom of maneuver 


hac been ae restricted by poditical decisions, it stili 
head considerable control over the type of Navy which would 
emerge. On it would fall the burden of shaping the Navy's 
general approach, of selecting the ships to be retained, of 
Girecting the Navy's limited research program, of training its 
forees and of formulating strategical and tactical maritime 
eoctrine. 

This can best be done by first examining the seagoing 
forces in 1949. By this time the Fleet hed reached "th 
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man-power level contemplated for the next few years"? and was 
at its planned peacetime strength. 
j 


The emphasis was now to 


be directed toward the “welding of the new Royal Navy, that has 
now emerged, into an effective fighting instrument. "7! 1b 


February i949 the Fleet's composition and deployment could be 


8 
summarized as Monon 





Home Fleet (British Isles) 


Mediterranean Fleet 





e Light Carriers 1 Fleet Carrier 
t Battleship * Light Carrier 
4+ Cruisers 1 Battleshiv 
16 Destroyers 4 Cruisers 
6 Frigates 16 Destroyers 
Submarines 6 Frigates 
8 Submarines 
mectiic Fleet 
| Lignst Carrier West Indies Saquedron 
Pevruisers 
& Destroyers 1 Cruiser 
6 Frigates 2 Frigates 
12 Submerines 
South Atlantic Squadron hast Indies Saunadron 
i Cruise:z 2 Cruisers 
2 Frigates 4 Frigates 


Training and Exverimental Shins 


Reserve Fleet 


2 leet Cerriers 3 Fleet Carriers 
2 Light Carriers Mee SCorunca 6. 
So SacuLesnips i2e Cruisers 
2 Cruisers 65 Destroyers 

20 Destroyers 129 Frigates 

25 Frigates 31 Submarines 
4 Submarines 53 Minesweepers 
2 Minesweevers 3 


Minelayers 


The Government's attempts to economize were certainly 
reflected Horeot, in the Pirst 
5,250 ships of all descrip- 
Approximately 500 were placed in 
roserve, 450 solid or transferred to other navies, and more 
than 3500 scrapoed or 


in the size and nature of the 
three years after the war more then 1 


tions were decommissioned, 


destroyed in experiments. The lest two 
figures included 11 battleships, 10 cerriers, 34 cruisers, 
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over 200 destroyers and 90 subme anines.?? More meaningful is 
& comperison with pre-war yssrs. Althcugh the total number 

of ships is just siightly below the average of the inter-war 
yeers, tne number of major combétant types was considerably 

less. In 19359 there were 12 battleships, 3 battle cruisers, 
7 carriers end 60 cruisers available to the Admiralty. *° A 

quick glance at the above table will indicate that the 194 


Ne 


Pleet fell considerably below that figure. If just major 
ships in active commission were cempered (ignoring vessels in 
reserve) the pre-war Fleet was cone and one-half times the size 
of the post-war Navy. Sheer numbers are not necessarily 
accurate measures of power, put over the short time span of 
1959 to i948 they certainly indicete that reduced appropria- 

ions and increased costs were forcing the Royal Navy to work 
with considerably fewer ships than it was accustomed to or 
aesired. 


e a Eieae " $t 
Despite the references in Whits Paners to tne new 
© 


e 
new. Essentially the Fleet was a 

te ~) VOria Wee Ii Navy born in composition 
and design. The shivs themselves with few exceptions were or 


orld War Ii vintage. Of the major units only two hed been 
44 
ol 


completed since 1945 + one battleship and one light fleet 
é — * = 
carrier, “~ However, they were of World War II design and hed 


fon Deen eitered radically room their predecessors. None of 
the otner capital ships had undergone modernization. All the 
cruisers were hold-overs from the late war. Some twelve of 
the destroyers were com ed in 1946 and 1947, but these also, 
vom the standpoint of te wers ¢ssentially the same ships 
which won the “battle of the Atlantic.” Fifteen new submarines 
joined the Fieet right after the armistice, but they included 
no new cevelopments such as snorkels or high capacity batteries. 
Only three new frigates had been commissioned and no new mine- 


The aircraft situation was comparable. By 1947 the 
r 


Arm hed returned the bulk of the American planes which 
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GO Cepewdod Or dieu s Gao Jeeyer part Of Usb yar and began 
aft into ths Fieet. Again, however, these 
were models which hed been put on the drawing board early in 
World War Ii. They had not ceen DdSuilt sooner because other aire 
= ects had nad & higher priority. The two main types 
POroedo and ents 


ba) 


a 
submarine attack aircraft, tnsc Sea Fury. Both of these were 
eonventional propellor driven planes wi 


th Worid Wer II type 
performance. Itwe@s to bs 1950 before the Fleet Air Arm was 
molly @equipped with even these @ircreart, 

Needless to say this situation alarmed many of the 
Navy's supporters and inspired a continuous stream of calls 
hor a larger peacetime Fleet. However, the main difficulty 


. 


mes MOL SO much tne lack of numbers in the standing forces. 


Despite some embarrassing ine S which occurred during the 
accelerated rundown right aft 
1948 was probably adequate fo 


ident 

er the war’ “4 the active fleet in 

she 6 

put to it. It had carried out the Palestine Blo 
S é 


eommendable proficiency. OSritvien minesweevers eared over 
° } a) ~ f] a 5 
6,000 mines in the first year efter the war. ? English occu] 


O 


S 
pation forces both in Eurooe and the Far East were admirably 


supported by Royal Navy wun In addition, many goodwill 


) 
QF 

cr 
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cruises and courtesy visits were paid to the Commonwealth 
countries and foreign netion By 1948 most of its occupation 


responsibilities had terminated and the Palestine Blockade was 


% 


complete. The Fleet hed its post-war training program in hand 


de Yn 


and was operating at its full authorized strength. It was 
fully capable of showing the flag and handling the sort of 
peacetime chores which characterized this brief veriod. 

As to a full scale war, the Navy's ability was probably 
greater than its critics would admit. The likelihood of con- 
flict appeared genuinely remote and even more unlikely without 
the U. S. as an ally. The only possible enemy was Russia, and 
even she didn’t seem a very likely prospect at that time. The 
poviets did not have atomic weapons, and their Navy was both 
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small and inexperienced. In addition most of England's 
communication lines were outside the range of Russian lendbased 
aircraft. These factors all enhanced the Royal Navy's cap- 
Soiilities during the years of transition. 

Despite its reduced size the Fleet was capable of 
with any seaborne threat (excluding the U. S. Navy). 
imply was no European or Asiatic Navy which could pose 


etive chalienge. The HMecit 


4) 


rranean which had proved so 
VWulnerabis during the war still wes a cause for concern, but 
me necessary the Admiralty nad five carriers in the active 
forces which it could commit in this narrow sea, and they 

erried approximately 250 aircrert: in a crisis there were 
another seven available which could be activated. All-in-all 
the Fleet in 1948 was more imposing than it was often given 
eredit for being end certainly adequate for meeting any 
likely contingency. 

This dees not mean that the Admirelty had no sericus 
problems. The major concern was not in meeting current 
Ss 


ommitments, but future ones. Th the Navy Estimates 


© 
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had virtually brought new construction to a standstill, and 
mmere were nO plans in nand for relieving the obsolescence 

ich would eventually overtake the Fleet with a rush. Only 
@ trickle of new aircraft were coming into the Fleet and where 
were no plans for any large scale replacements By 1950 the 
Fleet Air Avn's first-line s would be unable to com- 


vete with many types of land-based eircraft - particularly the 
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Yaich were repidly coming into service in both the United 
pvates and the U.S.S.R. This wes the beginning of 2 post-war 
deficiency which had not been fully corrected in the 1960's. 
iu is one thing to put off commicting apNavy to a definite 
course or action unsil the strategical picture clear hve a 
enother not to replace or modernize ships and eee systen- 
atically. This means that when steps are taken to update the 
BPleet immense expense end time will be required, and its 


ability to respond or expand in the event of a crisis is 
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eorrespondingly reduced, The slow down in ship cons 
ey Sfrecved, treet toes Air Ara. World War ii ca 
not capable of hendling high-performance eircraft and before a 
new generation of planes could be introduced either new or 
modernized carricrs would have to be built. There were fow 
Signs tnat this discrepancy would be corrected. Due to the 
Zones periods of tiwe involved in planning and construction a 
foresighted navy must @lways be looking ahead and building for 
tomorrow. In 1948 the Royal Navy was standing still as far as 
its physical equipment was concerned. Tnis policy was to exact 
& high cost in coming years. 


Strateay end Doctrine 


Thus far the discussion nas dealt only with the effect 
of the post-war rundown on the physical equipment of the Fleet. 
Certainly the bulk of the criticism leveled at the Government 
1d numbers of 


concerned the rapid reduction of personnel 


ta 
O 
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an 
ships. For this study, however, more important then the 


material situation in this veriod is the trend of the 
es. stravegical and tactical thinking. To a great 
HES 


extent this would dominate the direction of future development 

and the evolution of the Fleet's role. In other words it is 

vital to consider what xind of war the Admiralty was preparing 
Oo fignt and what missions it exvected the Fleet to perforn 


ro, These ere extremely important elements of 
7 


cnart on page De S1onreiceaiy 2h Avcetts “Le 
tO thet or pre-war days. The heaviest concentrations were in 
the British Isles and the Mediterranean, Supplemented by small 
Squadrons on the outlying stations. The emphasis was on 
ontrol of the narrow seas with particuler stress on the Suez 
lifeline to the Far Rest, © Despite extensive cuts in appro- 


priations and reductions in the number of active ships all the 
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pre-war commands had been reconstituted Each of tne chief 
overseas naval bases end dockvards had been reactivated. The 
White Ensigr Was once again repres€nted in every major ocean 

little dovuot that the Royal Navy 
intended to take up its colonial duties where it had left off 
in 19359. Not only the Government, but also the Admiralty was 
thinking in traditional and Great Power terms. Lack of funds 


of the world. 


was cutting drastically into the Fleet's available forces, but 
nevertheless there seemed to be a2 built-in resistance to cutting 
responsibilities. It would be several years before the Admiralty 
would make any compromises in its far flung deployments or 
command-structure in order to talior the active forces to the 
economic realities of the postewar era. The reluctance to match 
resources and commitments has been one of the most striking 
features of the general British reaction to the post-war decline 
in world stature. The Royal Navy Likewise exhibited this 
characteristic for almost a decade after World War ff 

The backbone of the fighting formations was to be the 
farrier supported by cruisers an 

O 


nd smaller combatant types. This 
development reflected the 2. j 


or denerture from pre-war 


doctrine. The Royal Navy starting in 1946 had steadily deen- 
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phasized the “battlewagon. DOS? Cuse Oi Uke wai rerets Corr re: 
is 


as the new capital ship excited more press comment than any 
other post-war step taken by the Admiralty. Each decision to 
decommission or scrap 2&2 battleshio was reported with a great 
deal of fanfare and greeted with cries of alarm or rejoicing 
dependins on the observer's perspective and sympathies. 

In 1959 when Britain declared war the Fleet was built 
around the dreadnought. At that time the Navy hed fifteen 
capital ships and six aircraft carriers, only one of which had 
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both the British and American navies gained a new respect Por 


been built from the keel uv as @ carrier. In short order 


neval @ir power. Surface ships proved to be particularly vui 


nerapls to air attack, and it was extremely hezardous for then 
tO Operate without fighter protection. The shortege of British 
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carriers made the Royal Navy rely strongly on its capital shivs 
peruicularliy in the carly stases of the war. But as the Fleet 
O 


ay 


Air Arm expanded it took over a progressively larger share of 


the Fleet's offensive and defensive duties. Tne Cece ot tae 


A. 
v 
fircraft carrier as a naval wesepon is too well Known to repeat 
7 


0) 


Pe lensth. However, whet is not generally realized is now 
4 


S 
markedly the emphasis chenged in tne Royal Navy during the war. 
% 


In 1945 the Admiraity had fifteen capital ships at sea and only 
one on the ways. In contrast to this there were fifteen attack 


and light carriers for work with the major fleets, and nine 


le 


a. 
buitding. In addition the Royal Navy had in commission forty 


aePor. cerpriers oe OT JnGeemveore Of Zoen irom one 
United svates) whiecn were engsagea in convoy and anti-suomarine 


work, ‘? World War II had very definitely turned the Royal Navy 
me 2ir power. 
St-war era it was 
inevitable that it was to lay increasing emphasis on the Fleet 
id hardly be denied, and 
ed that the carrier had 
eweagon. Under the relentless pressure of 
oe sone. eco f Admiralty had to make 
decision between the dreadnought and the carrier. It was 
impossipie to sunport 2 large number of both. Despite the 
populer impression that tne Royei Navy was reluctant to part 
with the o2ttleship, tne shift to carriers was made witn 
rerarkebly Little dissent. "As money got tighter no matte 
enior officers were sentimentally to the 
choice but to elect the shivs thet 


patt we had litil 
hed proved the most versatile and could cay us the most 
- * 0 9 4 
emir TOM Cue money. "> fhe fact tnas cerrtbers are essen- 


S$ made the new policy mors 
ors and gave it an air ofr 

2 & mistake to undere- 
deravion in 2@ Service 
had been built around the "shin-of-the-line” and then 
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It is interesting <o note that during this period there 
rs on the Board of Admiraity, although @ number 
gmonded aviation units and carriers during the wer. Tne 


O C 
pre-war Fleet Air Arm hed been @ part of the Royal Air Force, 


ce 
O 
o 
BS 
Ne ry 


end when it wes transferred t ‘\dmiraity in 1939 there were 
emniy 200 pilots in theewhole force, ard they were practically 
wWetzout exception junior officers. Of course, the aviation 
brench underwent great expansion during the war, put it never- 
theless was to be several years before any number of aviators 
would meke their way to fleg rank and positions of high responsi- 
bility. iIn the immediate post-war years there were 2 number of 
competent younger fliers who hed fought the war at sea and were 
nning 
Circles, but it would be some time berore they moved into the 
2 


senior posts. In 1949 there wore epproximately 800 pilots 


beginning to make their influence felt in the Navy's pl 


Out of @ total of over 10,000 officers in the Royal Navy, and 
10 Navy's personnel were involved directly 


e nd gave it a 
direct channel to the Sea L 8. ae the Board was 
te S,@fa it is to tmelir credit 


that they elected for aircraft carriers as opposed to the 


S) 


battleship in the immediate post-war period. 
Still, the Board’s turn to the Fleet Air Arm was 
qualified by its experience. There was a general consensus 
Eaaw the Navy must rely on carriers for its main strength, but 
there was by no means the same agreement on how carriers were 
to be employed. It was here that the traditional biases of the 
enior Admirals showed their ugiy heads. Just as World War II 
equipment was still in use, the Admiralty'’s thinking on the 
central purvose of the Fleet had likewise changed very little 
Ss 


irom 1959. It was designed to fight other naval forces - air, 
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surface, and submarine. As previously noted @ number of 
squadrons had received new planes, but they were World Wer II 
type Sircraft with very little versatility. The carrier's 
mein offensive punch was represented by the Sea Fury which 
was capable of carrying torpedoes, depth charges and armor 
piercing bombs. It was designed to strike surface shins and 
submerines. The Fleet's newest fighter, the Firefly, was 
intended to rend off atwacking bombers, but was not designed 
BO Counter land-oaesed fighters nor to strike targets on its 
own. A very Llinited amount of rescaerch was going into naval 
aircraft. The Admiralty was putting some effort into develop- 
nju on with the RAF. But what little 

s funds would allow was end put on en experinental 

st GR1I7/45 weieh would be configured to 
perform reconnaissance, cvot gunfire and atteck surface shivs 
with bombs. it represented very little if any change in the 
basic tactical thinking of the Admiralty since pre-war cays. 
rricers, particularly pilots, 


J 


Meany of the yousgRer o 
would lize to have seen the Navy exvend its offensive scope. 
@eey cited the Ameri¢gan experjence in the Pacific where 


Carrier aircraft oo lend-based fighters for control 


0 


Of tne air over eneny territory, struck shore targets and 
Supported amohibious landings, but they hed little success in 
their views on the irae leaders. This can be best 


ly different than thet of the 


* ee : : 2 4 
Bratisn carriers were employed in tnree main theatres.” 
Wediterranean they were utilized primarily to provect 
the Malta bound convoys originating in Gibraltar and Alexandria 


in these narrow waters the Fleet was constantly operating with- 


f-> 


merarse of Germen end Italian Jeand=pesed bombers, and. fighter 
ir cover for the convoys was cesperetely needed. Due to tne 
shortege of carriers they were used almost exclusively in this 
role and very sparingly to attack other forces on la na?? emaviel=: 
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North Atlantic the carriers of the Home Fle were used to 
furnish air cover for convoys and warships operating off 
Scandinavia end Iceland. Offensively they were employed to 
harass the Scandinavian coastal trade and German pocket battle- 
ships holed uv in northern harbors and fiords. When a surface 
raider broke out they often played a prime role in the search 
end, weather pormitting, in the attacks Their most famous 
exploit of course was the finding and wounding of the Bismarck 
in May 1941 which was eventually destroyed by the combined 
ection of planes and surface craft. On the trade routes in 
mid-Atlantic small carriers were utilized with telling effect 
both in escorting convoys and as the main unit in hunter-xziller 
groups. They proved to be a perticularly effective complement 
to surface escorts in convoy work poth against submarines and 
air attack. 

ht she@ud be clear that british navel eircrarc were 
employed almost exclusively in ea defensive role or against other 
seagoing forces. They maaec remarxably few wartime sorties 


de 


against land targets and were never employed to support ground 


troops. Due to the geography of the combat zones the large 
Buropean amphibious landings were covered by land-based planes. 
Four of the Royal Navy's attack carriers were deployed to the 
Western Pacific during the last two months of the war where 
they operatec with American task forces and witnessed seaborne 
aircraft aeittack land targets with impunity. This exposure was 
enough to whet the appetite of some individual aviators for 
expanding the role of the Fleet Air Arm, but 1% was not suffi- 
cient to divert the Admiralty to a new wey of using its air 
power. the Sea Lords still envisioned the carrier as a 
glorified battleship whose pe purpose was to protect the 
Fleet from air bombardment and attack other naval forces. 

in much the s@me manner as pressures and history 
ied the Royal Navy to neglect amphibious warfare. Prior to 


1933 the Admiralty had completely ignored the possibility o2 
heving to make opposed amphibious landings. Ever since the 





ie 


mn in 1916 there had been a general feeling 


in modern warfare. This belief was strong enough to prevent 
any amphibious planning or training being undertaken in the 
r yoars. Only the imminence of @ major war reversed 
the trend and even then almost a year hed to pass before a 
serious organization evolved for studying, planning and imple- 
menting joint operations involving all three Services. After 
some halting starts a Combined Operations Headquarters was 
established in 1940 which took over the prime responsibility 
for these tasks, and it was out of this office that many of 
the amphibious techniques and ecuipment employed later in the 


ba 5 
war iaaaneadl 


The Royal Nevy's experience with amphibious 
landings during World Wer IF differed from that of the U. 5S. 
Navy in some i ED respects, end this contributed in large 
measure to the Admirality’s post-war cttitude toward its 
i Lci 
i nS. Pacific the U. S. Kavy was conducting a series 
on ter to gain bases which would 
naval power further into the Western 
Pacaric. i% wa ically 2 maritime operation conceived, 
directed and implemented by the U. S. Navy. The major anphibe- 
ious efforts in which the Royal Nevy varticipated, such as 
Sicily, Anzio and Normandy were designed merely to trensport 
the Arny from one place to another. In essence the Royal Navy 
was merely supporting what was basically a land campaign. Its 
shins out Army troons ashore and assisted them with gunfire. 
py land-based air forces, and once 
the troops had & secure hold ashore the Navy no longer played 
ifeant part in the drama. This type of work was neither 


glamorous nor attractive, &nd the Royal Navy never considered it 
part of its basic mission. It was just an extracurricular 
purden which it had essumed under the press of wartime denands, 


dly surprising that this attitude persisted into 
whe post-wer period. 
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In this regard the role played by the Royal Marines 
should be quickly mentioned. Unlike the U. S. Marine Corps 
the Royal Marines had never had a responsibility for amphibious 
warfare. They had been employed in a variety of duties both 
afloat and ashore but never in specific units organized to 
conduct opposed landings.°! As a result up until World War II 
there was no military organization in Britain primarily con- 
cerned with this problem. Once the Combined Operations Headquarters 
commenced organizing forays against Continental Europe both 
the Army and Marines furnished troops which were organized into 
special “commando” units. Their exploits in raiding the 
Continent became famous throughout the world, and their exper- 
fence with amphibious operations formed the basis for the later 
major operations in Europe. After the war the Combined Operations 
Headquarters was retained, because it was believed that amphib- 
ious operations involving all three Services could be better 
looked after by a joint organization reporting to the Ministry 
or Defense. However, it became merely a training organization 
with only a skeleton starr of personnel assigned to it per- 
manentiy. In the final analysis this meant that neither the 
Army, Navy or Air Force had any special responsibility for 
amphibious operations, and the office that was interested did 
not have any means for extracting resources from any of the 
three Services against their will. 

On the conclusion of hostilities the Royal Marines 
faced a particularly trying period. The Marine leadership hoped 
to carve out an amphibious role for the Royal Marines on the 
pattern of the U. 5. Marine Corps, and thereby furnish the 
organization with a firm and unique justification which would 
assure its survival. However, the desperate need for troops 
and the shortage of money postponed any serious moves in this 
direction. In fact the future of the Royal Marines was in 
serious doubt at least once due to the pressure to cut-bacx 
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the Navy and received their money as part of the Navy vote. 


the Services. Organizationally the Marines were a part of 
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The Adjudant General?” did not sit on the Board of Admiralty, 
nor was he represented on the Naval Staff which included the 
First Sea Lord's close operational advisors. This put him in 
a poor position to exert influence or to present his views. 
The Admiralty has always kept firm control over the seagoing 
soldiers,and the Marines have been more or less at the mercy 
of their naval seniors. Traditionally the Marines have felt 
that they were tolerated as long as they were "tame soldiers, 
not costing too much, not having ideas above their station, 


not quite soldiers: "> 


From a practical political standpoint 
this meant that although the Royal Marines were eager to see 

@ strong amphibious capability developed,they could exert very 
little effective pressure in this regard. 

The net result was that the Navy's attitude toward 
amphibious vessels was similar to the Royal Air Force's toward 
air lift. Both Services considered these tasks as detracting 
from their major missions and gave them the minimum of 
attention. Once the Government throttled down on funds it 
was inevitable that amphibious equipment, planning and traine- 
ing would suffer, because it was at the bottom of the Navy's 
priority list. In order to assist the Combined Operations 
Headquarters the Admiralty kept a skeleton training squadron 
in commission which consisted of only 4 LST's, 5 LCOT's and 
7 LCA's. These ships were manned by reduced crews and would 
require additional personnel and maintenance before they 
could be deployed. They were stationed in England and the 
sole purpose of this squadron "was to keep amphibious tech- 


61 There was no intention to provide a ready 


nigues alive.” 
amphibious capability. Once again here was an important area 
of naval warfare which budget pressures and historical back- 
ground were leading the Royal Navy to neglect. 

in combination with carrier strike forces and highly 
developed amphibious techniques World War II had witnessed 
noteworthy strides in naval logistics. American task forces 


in the Pacific had been forced to operate for months at sea 
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hundreds of miles from their supply bases. This was made 
possible by an extensive and modern fleet train which could 
operate at high speed and replenish warships underway in the 
combat zone. Elaborate vessels, equipment and procedures 
were developed for transferring fuel, supplies, ammunition, 
food, repair parts and people at sea under varying conditions 
of sea and weather. Complementing these replenishment task 
forces were a variety of maintenance ships which could move 
into newly acquired bases and without requiring any shore 
support could offer the fleet extensive maintenance support. 
In many respects these were the most important naval develop- 
ments to come out of World War II, for they actually made it 
possible for tesk forces to operate independent of shore 
bases and dockyards for months on end. However, the Royal 
Navy's wartime experience was again quite different. 

Great Britain's enviable complex of bases had 
traditionally facilitated the Royal Navy's world-wide deploy~ 
ment. At the same time, however, it had tied the seagoing 
forces to shore bases. World War II generated littie change 
in this regard. The main British fleets in the Atlantic and 
Mediterranean always were in close proximity of both operating 
bases and repair facilities. Ships on convoy work were often 
refueled at sea, but, aside from this one operation, British 
warships were not trained in underway replenishment nor did 
they have an extensive fleet train. In the same vein they 
depended on shore support for repairs. In 1945 the Royal Navy 
was still a "short legged" force. In the post-war era this was 
to allow the Admiralty to concentrate its scarce funds on fight- 
ing forces rather than supply ships. Unfortunately,it delayed 
efforts to develop ships and techniques which make fleets 
independent of close shore support. 

By 1945 there were signs of change in the air. India, 
Pakistan and Ceylon had received self-government and become 
members of the Commonwealth. Burma had been granted full inde- 
pendence, having chosen not to remain in the Empire. Although 
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British forces had been withdrawn, the military bases in these 
countries were still available to the Royal Navy. However, 
their security and usefulness had been definitely impaired. 
Moreover there were indications that these were only the first 
breaks in the dam. How long would colonial bases be available 
in a post-war world fired by nationalism? Nevertheless, the 
Royal Navy wes still thinking in traditional terms, and there 
were few signs that its attitude toward logistics support 
was changing. 

The Admiralty'’s reluctance to cast aside its traditional 
thinking was further evidenced by its insistence on maintaining 
a large reserve fleet. In the face of harsh economies which 
drastically reduced the active fleet, the Navy's leaders laid 
considerable stress on this device. In the years 1946 to 1948 
over 400 units were consigned to mothballs and over 300 of 
these were combatant ships. This move was inspired by the 
Navy's experience in the inter-war years. After World War I 
hundreds of ships were scrapped or allowed to rot, yet in 1941 
fifty overage destroyers obtained from the United States had 
made a substantial difference in the battle against German 
U-boats. The reserve fleet was considered by the Sea Lords 
to be a counter to the post-war economy drive. It was fer- 
vently believed that sheer numbers were a crucial iten, and 
with a minimum of routine maintenance the reserve fleet could 
be kept available on short notice to supplement the active fleet. 
This policy undoubtedly assumed another conventional war similar 
to World War II where huge convoys would have to fight through 
to Europe and large numbers of escorts would be required to 
protect then. 

Of course this policy consumed resources. By 1949 some 
8,500 men were engaged in the reserve fleet upkeep, and it was 
ebsorbing over £10,000,000 a year in funds. °? This was as much 
as was going into research. The reserve fleet also seemed to 
give the Navy a sense of comfort about its reduced size that 
wes scarcely justified. It was impossible to keep these ships 
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continually in serviceable condition, and the problems of 
preventing deterioration were formidable. Before vessels could 
be returned to active duty they inevitebly required work and 
expenditures as xorea was to prove. Similarly, the rapid 
advance of technology was soon to make these ships obsolete 

end a dubious asset. Perhaps more important this rather expen- 
sive policy turned the Navy's attention away from the new 
military problems which were developing and gave it a vested 
inverest ina World War II type of conflict where the reserve 
fleet would be useful. This could be dangerous in an era which 
was chiefly characterized by rapid change. 

In essence the Fleet was preparing to fight a general 
war on the same pattern as it had fought World War II. The 
Admiralty envisioned a protracted conflict at sea where the 
objective was to keep open Britain's supply routes and communi- 
cations with the #mpire. ‘the primary enemy would be other 
naval forces = surface, air and submarines. Using its far 
flung bases the Fleet's objective would be to deny the sea 
to the enemy and to assure "the safe and timely arrival of 
convoys." Just as its equipment was of World War II vintage, 
the “Admiralty's doctrinal thinking had changed very little 
since 1939, #04 The emphasis on air power was a new wrinkle, 
but otherwise the Fleet had a decisive pre-war character. 

It should be emphasized that the Navy's planners were 
suffering from the same handicap that its political advocates 
were. They had no credible enemy. Only the United States 
possessed a large navy, and it was not considered a likely 
enemy. The cold war had not started in earnest yet,and Russia 
was not considered a naval power. Great Britain's immediate 
post-war tasks had not presented the Navy with any unusual tasks 
or problems which would direct its attention away from the tra- 
ditional practices. Military planning without tangible oppo- 
nents is like navigating without a compass. "There is no nore 
frustrating experience than planning to fight a mythical 
meu LOn. 7 The only real guidepost available was experience 


i 
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end in that light it is easy to understand how British naval 
planning, beset with crushing economic limitations took the 
course it did. 

One other area of enceavour bears examination. The 
one item which stood to affect naval warfare profoundly was 
the atomic bomb. Those critics who deprecated the value of 
seaborne forces based their entire argument on the destructive 
power of such weapons. The investigation will now look closely 
at the Royal Navy's relationship to atomic research and 
fission weapons. 


Admiralty and the Bomb 


Government leaders constantly attempted to cushion 
the effect of the cut-back in forces by referring to the 
immediate post-war period as a transitional one and stressing 
the uncertainties which beset modern military science. They 
insisted that the lessons of the war must be digested before 
firm policies could emerge and assured the country that a 
concentrated effort must go into research looking to the 
future rather than the present. Lord Chatfield discussing 
this policy in the House of Lords in 1947 cautioned that "we 
must be careful how the Government use that priority. It was 
used in the peace years (inter-war years) as a means of pre- 
venting anything being done for the Serviccan too These were 
words of wisdom. There is no question that the Government 
was exaggerating the effort it was putting into research in 
order to make defense reductions more palatable. The Govern- 
ment was to discover that in the atomic era an extensive re- 
search effort was to cost a great deal of money, and it was 
impossible to conduct a broad and deep program on limited funds. 

In fact the emphasis in the early post-war years was 
to be more relative than absolute. In 1948 the Navy was still 
having difficulties inaugurating its post-war research program. 
The First Lord in 1948 stressed that due to the shortage of 
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trained scientists and technicians and problems in establishing 
laboratories "progress in all branches of research and develop- 
ment work continues under Henican! The amounts spent on 
research are difficult to determine with accuracy since they are 
buried in the defense accounting system under several cate- 
sories. The 1946 Navy Estimates asked for about £9,000,000 
to be spent on experimental work funded by the Admiralty. 
This figure compared with approximately £700,000 spent annually 
before the war.°> On the other hand it is less than a fourth 
being spent today. The £9,000,000 covered all the Navy's 
hydrographic work, its observatories, and the bullding of new 
laboratories. This left approximately £54,000,000 for actual 
research projects to improve Navy material. By post-war 
standards this is a depressing figure for an organization the 
size of the Royal Navy. This ailowed the Admiralty to devote 
some attention to ship propulsion plants and hull deaier 2 
A part of this effort was the investigation of the effects of 
radiation and atomic blast. Although these efforts were 
modest they paved the way for the well designed frigates which 
were built in the 1950's. In addition naval scientists did 
some work on submarine snorkels and high capacity batteries. 
Anti-submarine equipment was likewise receiving some attention, 
Bite t.0ed Ne particular prioricvy. 

fhe Ministry of Supply funded all atomic, aircraft 
and missile research for all three Services. The Supply Esti- 
mates gave no hint as to how its research money was divided. 
In 1948 the Ministry of Supply received an appropriation for 
£61 million but this sum had to go a long way. ° There is 
little question that missile and aircraft projects were lixke- 
tl this could 
be attributed to several factors. In the first place atomic 


wise operating on rather slender appropriations. 


research and housekeeping tasks took the great bulk of the 
budget,and there was very little left for other research. 
secondly, work on missiles and supersonic aircraft was still 
in its infancy,and early predictions of the resources required 
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turned out to be vastly under-estimated. On top of this the 
Detense Researcn Policy Committee controlled the priority of 
all military experimental projects, and it was applying the 

Ten Year Rule rigorously except in the area of nuclear weapons. 
Despite the "highest priority" awarded to research it was being 
throttled to meet a ten year development period, instead of 
proceeding on a rush basis. "There was in fact very little 
genuine weapon development other than that of the atomic bomb 
during the forties."/¢ 

This was illustrated by the Navy's experience. Within 
the Ministry of Supply the Admireity was pushing for a new 
general purpose jet aircraft. However, it was the mid-1950's 
before the Fleet Air Arm received jet aircraft. In 1947 work 
began within the Ministry of Supply on what was later to be 
called the Seaslug missile. This was a truly sophisticated 
project which was to give surface ships protection against 
Supersonic aircraft. However, British scientists were just 
beginning to discover the uncerteinties of missile research, 
and too few resources were devoted to the program. As a 
result it would be over fourteen years before the Fleet received 
this weapon. Surprisingly the emphasis here was solely on anti- 
aircreft missiles and little interest was expressed in other 
types of missiles for shipboard use. All in all this was a 
rather restricted research effort which hardly promised to 
keep the Royal Navy in the forefront of naval warfare. In all 
fairness this can be attributed fundamentally not to tne lack 
of foresight but the lack of funds. 

As previously mentioned there was one important excep- 
tion to this general pattern and that was atomic weapons. The 
Governnent was determined to join the "nuclear club" . The 
Ten Year Rule had no application here. Because of the immense 
Significance of this effort it is pertinent to etch in some of 
the historical background before discussing the Admiralty's 
relationship to the program. 

The atomic bombs which were dropped at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki were the finel result of a joint American=British- 
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vanadian research effort whicn had been launched early in 
World war II. However, the actual production of the bomb for 
a number of reasons had taken place in the United States and 
for all intents and purposes had become a solely American pro- 
ject. For the first year after the war Prime Minister Attlee 
attempted through a series of intricate negotiations to obtain 
production information from the Americans. These efforts 
collapsed with the passage of the McMahon Act in July 1946 
Waoechn Torbade the dissemination of such information to any 
foreign country. This was a bitter blow to the English, and 
many of them considered it a gross betrayal of contracts made 
mae ctne fullest Faith and conrtidence. 

There had never been any doubt in the Government's mind 
that Britain would establish its own atomic energy program 
irrespective of U. S. cooperation. British scientists had been 
urging the creation of an atomic research agency since 19453, and 
as early as August 1945 Mr. Attlee had launched Britain's post- 
war effort by establishing an Advisory Committee on Atomic 
mergy. /? By the time the McMahon Act was passed Great Britain 
hed already established the nucleus of its future atomic energy 
program. The lack of American knowledge was an imposing handi- 
cap Since the British had no production experience. Neverthe- 
less, within the next few years they proceeded to build an 
atomic industry which is impressive both in its size and 
accomplishments. 

Although the official determination to make an atomic 
bomb was not taken until 1948 "there can be little doubt that 
the decision had been implicit in the atomic energy program 


itself from the beginning. "7° 


interestingly enough the de- 
cision was made by the Defense Committee not the Cabinet, and 
Alfred Goldberg makes the statement that there is no evidence 
of dissent. !f It is unlikely that the Admiralty was consulted 
in any detail since the Prime Minister kept the atomic program 
under his close personal supervision. Still there is no doubt 


that the Navy as a whole was in full accord with the decision 
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76 It is true that there was some 


to produce atomic weapons. 
apprehension as to the effect they would have on the future 

of sea power, and there was little detailed knowledge within 

the Navy of their workings or possibilities. Nevertheless 

there was strong consensus that a Great Power must have a 

modern military establishment and that this necessarily in- 
cluded fission bombs. 

It would be 1952 before Great Britain exploded an 
atomic weapon, but by 1946 it hed made impressive strides 
toward this goal. From the start this program had received 
the highest priority. Although it was plagued with many of 
the economic problems which peset all post-war British indus- 
try, relative to all other projects it was prosecuted with 
unusual purposefulness and vigour. It was also kept highly 
secret. Considering tne obstacles which inherently confront 
the creation of an atomic industry and the restricted resources 
available in postewar Britain, its entry into the atomic field 
im such short order was a rather remarkable achievement. 
Although there may be some doubt today as to whether Britain 
has gained the military and political rewards it anticipated, 
this in no way dims the technical brilliance of its effort. 

In order to employ atomic weapons it was necessary to 
develop delivery systems and this requirement brought the 
Services into tne picture. All circumstances favored the choice 
of the Royal Air Force as the delivery agent. Commencing with 
Lord frenchara!? in the days of World War I British airmen had 
consistently preached the merits of strategic air bombardment, 
and in the inter-war years the Royal Air Force adopted it as 
its central rationale. World War II experience confirmed the 
Air Council's belief in this creed? and the introduction of 
the atomic bomb served to make the doctrine even more attrac- 
tive. Tne Royal Air Force entered the post-war era determined 
to fashion for itself a nuclear capability. There were some 
compelling precedents strengthening its claim on the bomb. The 
only atomic weapons employed in war had been dropped by aircraft 
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on strategic targets. The size and cost of the first bombs 
precluded their use on any but the biggest and most important 
targets. The United States which had the only practicing 
experience with these weapons was setting the pace with its 
Strategic Air Command which hada first call on American fission 
weapons. Even more important there were no alternative delivery 
systems in sight, and the role fell to aircraft by default. 
Like all the British Services the RAF after the war 
had been severely cut back and forced to make do with World 
War II equipment. Stili the Air Council had a clear and con- 
sistent conception of what it wanted = an atomic jet bomber?! - 
and as early as 1946 laid down a requirement for a remarkably 
advanced strategic aircraft. The year 1957 was set as the 
target date for reequipping Eomber Command. By April 1948 the 
RAF had underway a long-range and imaginative research program 
that called for the development of four medium jet bombers - 
this was tne first step in the creation of the famous V-bomber 
force. To fill the "bomber gap" which was expected to occur 
between the phasing out of the large piston engine bombers and 
the introduction of the V-pombers a further requirement was 
generated for a tactical jet bomber - the Canberra. It would 
enter service at an early date, hopefully around 1952, and be 
configured to carry conventional weapons and “small atomic 


' Due to its limited range and size it could not be 


bombs. ' 
classified as a strategic bomber, but it would usher Bomber 
Command into the jet age as early as 1952. It would be the 
mid-1950's before the RAF would have a credible delivery force. 
Nevertheless, in the late 1940’s all the ingredients were | 
present for the eventual creation of a strategic deverrent. 
ihe Admiralty never challenged the Royal Air Force's 
pre-eninent clain. Needless to say atomic weapons caused 
considerable apprehension in the higher circles of the Navy, 
and their influence was discussed at great length. It should 
be emphasized that the only information available was that 
released by the United States, and this was disseminated only 
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wo a Limited circle ef senior officers... it vias clearly 
obvious that before the Royal Navy could make any definitive 
estimates on the role of atomic bombs in sea warfare that 
Great Britain would have to gain more knowledge of the weapons 
and their effects. Nevertheless, the Admiralty's early 
attitudes were governed by some general notions which were 
shared throughout the Government and the military. 

in Britain strategic pomding and the Royal Air Force 
were inextricably linked in both the official and public minds. 
Tt hardly occurred to anyone to question the RAF’s first claim 
on these weapons. While the Air Council was stressing strategic 
bombing in the years before 1959 the Fleet Air Arm was training 
solely to support the Fleet. During World War II it was Bomber 
Command which first carried the war to the enemy and which in 
cooperation with the USAF had mounted the massive strikes that 
razed Germany. Naval aircraft had teken no part in the stra- 
tegic bombing campaign, and Navy airmen had never considered it 
2 proper mission for seaborne planes. Offensive operations 
(as already noted) were confined to tactical targets with a 
strictly naval flavor. Actually the Admiralty could not see 
any vital military reason for changing this pattern and cer- 
tainly did not feel that it should do so for the soul politi- 
cal purpose of injecting the Navy into the atomic field. 

Just as the Royal Air Force looked at the atomic bomb 
28 a strategic weapon, so did the Sea Lords. The cost of 
atomic research was immense and in the late 1940's there 
seemed little likelihood of producing a “cheap bomb." Physical 

ize alone was considered to be a limiting factor. The Ameri- 

can bombs were known to be huge and could only be carried in 
the largest aircraft. There wes no reason to believe that a 
British weapon might be any smalier - at least for many years. 
Unlike the U. S. Navy which had acquired a large force of land 
based planes for anti-submarine and transport work the Royel 
Navy possessed no multi-engine aircraft. The equivalent force 
in Great Britain was the "Coastal Command" which was part of 
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the Royal Air Force. If the Navy was to enter the strategic 
bomber business it would have required a new generation of 
aircraft carriers and planes much larger than those in service 
in 1945. Harbor depths and maintenance facilities precluded 
a larger class of carrier without tremendous expenditures on 
support facilities as well as new ships. The Board of 
Admiralty was well aware that the country's financial state 
would nardly allow this. Ali these factors combined to keep 
the Royal Navy on the periphery of the atomic weapons program 
Sea to delay its entry inte the field. °* 

Essentially the Admiralty adopted a "wait and see" 
attitude. It was following the course of the atomic energy 
program and planned to take any advantage of future develop-~ 
ments which showed promise for shipboard use. However, as 
previously noted this appeared to the Sea Lords to be a dis- 
tant prospect at best. In their minds atomic weapons were 
costly, and neavy strategic weapons were not suitable for employ- 
ment by the Fleet Air Arm or ships. 

Their effect on the Admiralty's strategic thinking and 
the deployment of the Fleet was another matter. The Board did 
make some moves to discover the effects of atomic weapons on 
shivos. In 1946 a nine man team was sent to the United States 
Srey Trlals, It was led by Captain S. W. Roskill and turned 
Out a Tull report on the results of those tests which was 
eagerly consumed by the British Navy 2? As a result the Royal 
Navy's designers immediately commenced making efforts to 
develop equipment and ships which could better withstand an 
atomic attack. By the time of the Korean War the Royal Navy 
was well aiong in the field of passive defense, and the new 
ships authorized during the rearmament era reflected some of 
these advances. However, these efforts had little effect on 
the Naval Staff's strategical thinking. 

It was clear that atomic bombs wouia not be produced 
ioeeora Leto tor ay number Of yemwes, and the Admiralty was envirely 
at aloss as to exactly what effect they would have on sea 
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warfare. Vice-Admiral P. W. Gretton, commenting on this 
period, refers to the Nevy's response as reflecting "a vacuum 
Or Stravezic thougnt, "94 the Admiralty contended that atomic 
weapons might change tactics and equipment but that they didn't 
change the Fleet's basic mission. The Navy's leaderg insisted 
Bane In any general m@War there would still be a prolonged. and 
bitter battle for control of the sea lanes in the traditional 
pattern and that it would require the same types of ships as 
World War If. The general tTeoling prevailed among sea power 
advocates that the atomic bomb was just a "bigger and better" 
bomb and that it could be countered by aviepersenc On top oO 
this they argued that such weapons would be too costly and 
scarce to emplicy against most targets at sea. The First Lord, 
Mr. 4. V. Alexander, during the defense debate in March 1947, 
elluding to the bomb remarked “thet curiously enough, it was 
thee least Likely (of now developments) to affect naval design 
wadicaliy."?° 

In essence the Navy's leaders had no intention of 
making eny radical changes in the Fleet or its strategic 
rationsaie because of the atomic bomb until there was more 
evidence in court. Frankly, in retrospect this seems to have 
been the wisest course. In 1948 Great Britain didn’t have the 
pomb as yet,and it would be some years before it would. No 
one could say with assurance wnat its final influence would 
be - even the air power advocates or United States strategists 
Who hed already hed it for 2 number of years. The international 
situation had yet to clarify itself or to stabilize,and limited 
war as such had not entered the military thinking of the Great 
~owers. Of course the Admiralty could have conceded that 
atomic bombs hed made navies obsolete end commenced to dis- 
mantle the Fleet. Naturaily the Sea Lords never considered 
this alternative. No matter what the technical, political or 
strategical considerations one of the major objectives of all 
bureaucratic organizations is to survive,and the Royal Navy 
wes no exception. 
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Tt will be even clearBr as this study unfolds that the 
Admiralty was slow to appreciate the long-range effects of 
atomic weepons on military strategy. However, it was not 
Umique in this respect, and it would be quite a bit to ask of 
Sonavion or Service to grasp Suily tne significance of these 
weapons either before an enemy had them or it possessed them 
itself. It should be pointed out in all fairness that con- 
ventional weapons are still on the scene today and with a good 
prospect of being around for sometime. Tne drastic predictions 
which the proponents of atomic air power were making in the 
late i940's about the future of navies never came to pass. 
Perhaps one can fault the Admiralty for its failure to adjust 
to this new development, out it is difficult to criticize its 
persistent faith in the inherent value of navies. 


3iz 


As far as the Royal Navy was concerned the transition 
from war to peace was cheracterized not so much by change, as 
by the leck of change. The Admiralty’s approach to sea war- 
fare had altered very little since pre-war days,and the 1948 
Fleet was remarkably akin to the forces that had fought World 
War If. Undoubtedly the prine determinant of naval policy 
had been the nation’s post-war economic problems which had 
severely circumscribed the Governnent's freedom of maneuver 
and forced the defense establisnment to contract drastically. 
Constantly plagued by the lack of funds the Admiralty had 
been unable to expand its strategical or technical horizons 
end to take full advantage of the naval lessons of Worid War 
ii. Despite the profound implications and promise of atomic 
weapons they had yet to make a genuine impression on the 
Royeal Navy. It was relying on its traditional rationale of 
protecting the sea lanes and preparing to counter other naval 
forces in much the same manner as it had in World War II. 
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Several examples received widespread publicity. In 1947 

‘rgentina put a landing party ashore in Antarctica on 
torritory that the British ciained and planted an Argentine 
flag in the middle of the "cricket pitch." There were no 
Royal Navy ships available to be dispatched to the scene 
for several days. Shortly thereafter riots broke out in 
British Honduras and again considerable effort was recuired 
to find an available British cruiser. However, these 
mneigents Occurred at ther time the Ficet Mas converting 
from wartime to peacetime personnel and undergoing its 
worst demobilization pangs. 
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This conclusion was confirmed by a number of interviewees. 
For a writer who has reached a similar conclusion see 
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Commander P. L. Cloete, "The Reserve Fleot," The Naval 
Review, Vol XLII (February 1954), p. 99. 


This was a pnrase thet continually cropped uv in interviews. 
Practically all the Air Force and Army officers interviewed 


used this expression derisively and expressed the belief 
thet the Admiralty during the early post-war era had been 
overly concerned and preoccupied with "the safe and timely 
arrival of convoys.” 


Interview with @ senior Admiralty civil servant. Surprisingly 
this opinion was expressed by a number of Admiralty respondents. 
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Respondents were in unanimous agreement on this. 
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Lord Trenchard is known es “the father of the RAF.” Asa 
Lieutenant-Colonei he commanded the Royal Flying Corovs 

when it went to France in 1914, and it was largely through 
his ere that the Royal Air rorce was constit uted as a 
separate Service in 1918. He was Chief of Air Staff for 
ten years peti World War I and guided the Royal Air 

Force througn the first difficult years of its independence. 
His views more than any other single individual influenced 


pre-war RAF policy. 


There has been e standing controversy since World War II 
over the influence of the Allied strategic bomoing effort 
on the outcome of the wer. The airmen insist that it was 
the decisive factor. This view is presented by Charlies 
Webster and Noble Frankland, The Strategic Air Offensive 
Against Germany. 1939-1945 (London: H.M.S.0., 1961), 

Vol. fii, chav. 14. Needless to say both Army and Navy 
advocates deny that strategic bombing was as effective as 
the USAF and RAF claim. Perhaps the most balanced analysis 
of the World War II strategic bombing campaign in both 
EBurope and Japan are those reports of the U. S. Strategic 
Bomoing Survey published in 1946 by the Government Printing 
Or aecc, 





On March 12, 1946 John Strachey, Parliamentary Secretary 
to the Secretery of State for Air, told Parliament that 
tne RAF bomber of the future would have to be designed for 
atomic weapons. 420 H. ©. Deb. 9765-77. 


The American Navy confronted much the same probiem aft 
World War iI and resolved it by making an expensive pa 
in some respects frantic effort to carve out a strategic 
bombing mission for its carriers. It was successful and 
as @ result hes hed a nuclear capability since 1947. The 
long-range wisdom of the U. 5S. Navy's course is debatable. 
Today these carriers are relinquishing their strategic 
capability and there has always been a serious question 
as to the military value of tne contribution which they 
made to the American deterrent. There is hardly any ques- 
tion that one of the main reasons the U. S. Navy was so 
intent on developing a nuclear capability was to get a 
larger share of the defense budset irrespective of the 
military merits of cerrier aircraft delivering strategic 
nuclear weapons. Many of the higher ranking American 
naval officers were convinced that Congress would become 
mesmerized with nuclear weapons and that any service who 
couldn't employ atomic bombs would lose out in the race 
for funds. Later events more or less substentiated this 
hypothesis. The Royal Navy was later to run into this 
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identical problem, although the competition between the 
Royal Air Force and the Royal Navy never reached the inten- 
sity of the American dispute. The Royal Navy seems to have 
been governed more by military requirements and less by 
political ones than the U. S. Navy in regard to nuclear 
weapons. For the most interesting and complete account of 
the U. S. Navy's efforts to enter the nuclear weapons field 
see Vincent Davis, "Admirals, Politics and Post-war Defense 
Policy: The Origins of the Post-war U. S. Nevy 1943-46 

and After" (Unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Princeton 
University, 1961). 


Interestingly enough the British team wrote a short one 
volume report and sent some complimentary copies to the 

U. S. Navy. the Americans found it very useful end 
requested some 200 copies more. The reason they gave was 
that their own report which was a composite product of the 
several hundred observers at the trials was too long, 
involved and complicated to be easily used. On the other 
hand the British with only nine men had been able to write 
@ short report and had been forced to concentrate on the 
fundamentals. 


Vice-Adm. P. W. Gretton, "Maritime Strategy” (Unpublished 
manuscript), p. 3. 
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£. Altham, "The Neval Year,” Brassey's Naval Annual 194 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1947), p. 11. See this 
reference for further elaboration of the First Lord's 
remarks. 


he Naval Prospect,” Brassev's Naval 
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CHAPTER IV 


NATO TO SUEZ 
1949-1956 


The period 1949-56 was to prove particularly 
Significant in the development of the post-war Royal Navy. 
The preceding chapter examined the Government's first con- 
frontation with the post-war economic realities and their 
influence on the general military picture. In regard to 
navel policy the Admiralty found its freedom of maneuver 
severely restricted. In response it had little choice but 
to rely on World War II equipment. Strategically the Board 
essentially adopted its pre-war posture. The early 1950's were 
to present the Navy's leadership with a series of challenges 
which served to push the seaborne forces into the background - 
even to raise serious misgivings about the very future of 
British sea power. Nevertheless it was during this period 
that events began to Jar the Admiralty's thinking out of its 
World War II frame of reference, worked some important changes 
in the nature of the Fleet, and demonstrated the continuing 
value of mobile naval task forces. In these critical years 
the seeds of Britain's present day naval policy were sown. 


International Tension vs Economic Conditions 


Britain's intention in the early post-war years was 
to liquidate with all due speed her commitments incurred as 
a result of World War II and in turn to reduce her armed forces 
to a peacetime level that would allow a rapid and successful 
economic recovery. This did not seem to be an unrealistic 
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prospect in 1945. Great Britain had just won the greatest 
military victory in history. There were no enemies left. All 
the surviving great powers were Albion's allies. Presumably 
the United Nations offered a promising foundation on which to 
establish a workable peace. To the free world's great distress 
these hopes were shattered all too soon. 

The armistice had hardly been signed when it became 
clear that the xremlin intended to dominate the countries of 
Eastern Europe. Large numbers of Soviet troops were deployed 
throughout the Satellites, evidently on a permanent basis. 
These moves were accompanied by determined efforts to extend 
Russian influence in Persia, Turkey and Greece. At least in 
these instances pressure was being exerted on areas adjacent 
to the U.S5.S.R., and where Russia had traditionally taken a 
strong diplomatic interest. However, it was soon feared that 
Russian ambitions extended to Western Europe as the Kremlin 
vigorously sponsored political infiltration and subversion 
throughout this area. In three years the great and powerful 
wartime ally, Soviet Russia, presented the "free world" with 
its second grave challenge in a decade. Although economic 
determinants had monopolized the military limelight in Great 
Britain during the immediate post-war period, other consider- 
ations now gradually assumed increased significance. 

Throughout the late 1940's it was becoming painfully 
clear to British statesmen that Europe's weakened condition 
and their own country's fiscal troubles combined with the 
Soviet threat called for unusual measures. The post-war era 
was cheracterized by a steady succession of moves aligning Britain 
with her allies. In June 1947 General Marshal, the Secretary 
of State, offered extensive United States financial assistance 
to Europe. Mr. Bevin, the British Forsign Minister, responded 
enthusiastically to this American initiative and together with 
Mr. Georges Bidauit, the then French Foreign Minister, organ- 
ized Europe to accept the Marshall Plan. The Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation evolved from these efforts. 
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Within Europe some old ties were very shortly renewed. 
In March 1947 Britain and France signed the Dunkirk Treaty of 
Alliance and Mutual Assistance. A year later this arrangement 
was extended to include Belgium, Luxembourg and the Netherlands 
by the Brussels Treaty. This grouping later became known as 
the Western European Union. The Defense White Paper for 1949 
for the first time expressed disillusionment with the United 
Nations and described at some length the joint military arrange- 
ments being made within the Western European Union. ! This was 
the initial post-war step toward collective defense and in many 
ways it "provided a pattern for the North Atlantic freaty"* 
which was soon to follow. 

In the spring of 1948 the Communists’ campaign was 
highlighted by the disappearance of Czechoslovokia behind the 
"sSron curtain.” In August Stalin initiated the Berlin blockade. 
Theat in turn drew the United States closer to Europe and accel- 
erated the formation of the North Atlantic Treaty in April 1949. 
Militarily the parties undertook "to maintain and develop their 
individual and collective capacity - to resist armed attack. "? 
The 1950 Defense White Paper declared that British policy was 
"to seek security through the development of collective self- 
defense . .. in cooperation with the other members of the 
Commonwealth, the United States of Amorica and other like minded 
nations. "* There is little question that America had loomed 
large in Britain's military thinking ever since the war, but it 
wasn't until 1950 that it was officially acknowledged. > 

Despite the strong language of the North Atlantic Treaty 
it seems clear that prior to Korea it was not primarily designed 
to marshal military power, but rather "to provide political and 
psychological reinforcement in the continuing political warfare 
of the cold war, "© statesmen on both sides of the Atlantic 
believed that the commitment of America’s military potential 
to the defense of Europe would both bolster Western European 
resolution and deter further Soviet aggressions with a show 
of trans-Atlantic solidarity. ! To Britain it seemed to offer 
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the only means of insuring her security and "great power" status 
while regaining her economic strength. This was reflected in 
the Government's military budget. The NATO commitment and in- 
ereased tension, particularly during the Eerlin airlift, had 
caused slight increases in the annual appropriation for the 
years 1949 and 1950, and the Government initiated some efforts 
to improve Britain's air defenses which had been allowed to 
deteriorate along with the rest of the military establishment. 
However, the total manpower allowance continued to decrease, 
and by 1950 the annual appropriation was still a rather slender 
£790 maiion. This was only £88 million more than in 1948. 
In fact the increase was largely consumed by rising prices and 
routine maintenance which had fallen pehind during postewar 
demobilization. This was hardly enough to indicate any serious 
alarm on the part of the Government. Despite the threatening 
international environment domestic economic and welfare programs 
were still given priority over defense. Obviously Britain was 
depending on America to buttress her sagging defenses. 

However, the level of tension was not allowed to subside, 
In August 1949 the Soviet Union exploded an atomic device, and 
less than a year later the North Koreans drove south across the 
thirty-eighth parallel. This event temporarily destroyed the 
West's confidence in the United States Strategic Air Command's 
ability to deter the Soviet Union from committing overt military 
egsression. “Consequently, it precipitated the first - and only - 
serious attempt to create the forces which the military had 
prescribed for withstanding a Soviet attack in Europe. "7 Great 
Britain was quick to pledge support to the United Nations and 
immediately offered troops and ships. Any further thought of 
reducing the armed forces disappeared. Under pressure from the 
United States the Labor Government undertook substantial remobil- 
ization. On July 26, 1950 the House of Commons voted an addi- 
tional £100 million for immediate defense needs. Both the 
United States and Great Britain were seriously concerned that 
Korea might be only one step in a larger design. Winston 
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Churchill warned Great Britain in Cromwellian terms of the 
Soviet danger and emphasized that the major threat lay in 
Western Europe. !9 On July 50 the Prime Minister announced the 
Government's intention of undertaking large scale rearmament. 
This was followed on August 3 by a detailed program which called 
for expenditure of £3,400 million over the next three years. 
By the end of August this figure was increased to £3,600 million. 
In November 1950 the Chinese entered the Korean conflict. 
The United States responded with a program which more than 
doubled her military strength and quadrupled her defense ex- 
penditure within three years. Tne NATO nations accelerated 
their efforts to build a credible military counter in Western 
Europe to the might of the Soviet Union. In January i951 the 
British Defense White Paper was addressed to the crisis created 
by the Korean War. It stressed the "urgent need to strengthen 
the defenses of the free worla"!! ana outlined an expanded 


ii2 


program of “as much as £4,700 million” © in armaments over the 


1951-54 period. This was more than double the previous rate 
of expenditure although still less than half of the wartime 
rate. Nevertheless, it was a heavy commitment for Great Britain 


and was officially characterized as the "biggest the United 
Kingdom could undertake without going over to a wartime economy. "!? 
C. M. Woodhouse summarized the Government's hopes as follows: 


The intention was to mest the cost out of income without 
running into debt abroad or reducing the level of invest- 
ment. The expansion of defense production required a 
check on civilian demand and a switch in the engineering 
industries, which would inevitably reduce their exports. 
Some controls that had been relaxed would have to be 
reimposed. There would have to be a system of allocation 
of raw materials and a limitation on supplies to the home market 
and on civil bdSduilding. But there would be no overriding 
priority for defense in all cases at the expense of 
exports. The sacrifices called for were considered 
bearable. 


Still these measures proved too strong for many Laborites. 
three members of the Party led by Aneurin Bevan!? resigned from 
the Government on the ground that this program would force a 
continuation of tight controls and a cut in social services. 
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Certainly the projected military-program aggravated Britain's chronic 
economic difficulties. Rearmament in Europe and in the United 
States caused a steep rise in the price of imported raw materials 

in relation to a slower rise in the price of manufactured exports. 
This adverse trend in Britain's terms of trade accentuated the 
belance of payments difficulties. As Bevan had predicted the 
Government was forced to tighten controls, increase income and 
purchase taxes, and ration raw Tecra ney oS In addition, the 

shift to defense production caused industrial dislocation, and 

%+ was several months before the re-distribution of manpower, 
materials and machine tools could be worked out. |! As @ result 
funds allocated to many critical items, such as aircraft and 

tanks, were underspent for the first two years. That there were 
serious political hazards associated with rearmament was illus- 
trated by the Labor Party's defeat at the polls in October 1951. 

the new Conservative Government immediately began to 

reassess the ambitious military program. Despite tighter con- 
trols Great Britain in 1951 suffered a deficit of £403 million 

in its balance of payments. In March 1952 Mr. Churchill informed 
the House that even with some $300 million in American aid it 

was necessary to reduce and stretch out armaments expenditures. '° 
He predicted that the Labor Party's rearmament program if carried 
to fulfillment would now cost £5,100 million and insisted that 
policy be "governed by realities."'? These required more 

emphasis on exports and less on defense. His concern was widely 
shared. The Financial Times voiced the growing opinion that it 

was no longer a matter of defense competing with “the national 
standard of living, but with national solvency. "9 As a result 
the anticipated defense budget was reduced £120 million and the 
Government announced that the total program would be stretched 
out over a four or five year period. In December 1952 further 
cuts were initiated in order to protect the balance of payments. 
The progressive increases which Mr. Attlee's original rearmae- 
ment plans envisioned never took place. The defense budget rose 
sharply up to 1954 and then tapered off as a result of Mr. 
Churchill's reductions. 
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These steps and changes in the prices of imports served 
to better Great Britain's position markedly. Both 1953 and 1954 
witnessed improvement in the economy’s international accounts, 
and by the latter year the Government managed to discontinue 
rationing and many controls. Nevertheless, there was no move 
to intensify rearmament. The absolute cost of defense continued 
to rise slightly, but expressed as a percentage of the Gross 
Netional Product it had declined from a high of 11.5% in 1952 
to 9.3% in 1956. Moreover, the Government no longer rated the 
Russian threat as dangerous as at the peak of tne Korean crisis. 
Even on assuming office in December 1951 Prime Minister Churchill 
declared that the threat of a major war "has become more 
unlikely. !©! 
defense in terms of the "long pull" rather than early major 


thenceforth the Government began to think of 


war. The Conservatives turned their attention to strengthening 
the nation's financial position and to eliminating the onerous 
controls which had been in effect since 1959, longer than in 
any other Western country. 

Nevertheless, the generally high level of defense 
expenditures undertaken in 1951 was maintained up through 1956. 
In comparison with most other states 9% of the Gross National 
Product was a most impressive level. <* After the lean years of 
the late forties the Korean rearmament effort was a welcome relief 
to the hard pressed Services, and set the tone of British defense 
policy until Mr. Sandys’ famous White Paper of 1957. It pulled 
the British military establishment out of its post-war doldrums 
and thrust it into the atomic era. 


Military Emphasis 


It should be clear from the preceding review that the 
years following the Korean War were important ones for the 
British Services, because of the increased stress placed upon 
armaments. However, before investigating the Navy's specific 
part in all this, it is desirable to examine Great Britain's 
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general military response to the Soviet threat. Not only are 
the resources available to the Navy limited by economic and 
political parameters, but also by the shares of the total 
military budget that go to the Army and Royal Air Force. The 
Navy was by no means slated to play the pre-eminent peacetime 
role in the military establishment that it had in pre-war days, 
and it was during the period 1949-56 that the Navy's fortunes 
relative to the other Services reached their post-war nadir. 
Institution of NATO signified the end of a British 
dominated balance-of-power system in Europe and marked Britain's 
official recognition that, in its reduced circumstances, it must 
rely on the United States. An important aspect of this evolution 
was the continuing peacetime commitment of British troops to the 
Continent. This was a sharp break from traditional defense 
doctrine,and one which is still viewed with some misgivings 
today. <? Actually the commitment to Europe "was perhaps less 
a deliberate choice than a series of relatively isolated decisions 
whose cumulative effect served to place, seemingly on a permanent 
an After the Armistice of 1945, 
Great Britain left troops in Europe to perform occupation duties, 


basis, British forces in Europe." 


and sizeable units were still there when the first overtures 
were made toward collective security. Although the Britisn sent 
& token force to Korea, their major interest was in strengthening 
Europe's defenses. 

the outbreak of the Korean War transformed NATO from a 
multi-lateral guaranty pact into a genuine effort to redress 
the military balance on the Continent. In September 1950 the 
North Atlantic Council explicitly adopted a strategy of "defend- 
ing Europe as far eastward as possible;"*-and agreed to establish 
"an integrated force under centralized command, ''@° In early 1951 
SHAPE was formed,and in April it assumed control of the forces 
&assigned by member nations. British experts were convinced that 
continued large-scaie American involvement was essential if 
Europe was to be made secure and at the same time was to efrfect 
economic recovery. Most British officials believed that the 
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conmitment of British troops to the Continent was necessary 
not only to bolster its defenses, but to tie the United States 
to NATO by demonstrating that an American military contribution 
would be matched by Europe. <! 
Again both military and political considerations were 
invertwined. t the first meeting of the NATO Council after 
the outbreak of Korea the United States had proposed the use 
of German troops in the defense of Western Eurove. Despite 
strong anti-German sentiment it was clear tnat some kind of 
German participation was necessary if the Allied Command was 
to be effective militarily. In May 1952 the European Defense 
Community Treaty was signed, providing for a German contri- 
pution of twelve divisions to an international army corps unéer 
the overall control of the Supreme Allied Command. After two 
years of negotiation and controversy France refused to ratify 
the Treaty and EDC collapsed. NATO's stock temporarily plunged. 
in & remarkable display of diplomatic skill, the British 
Government quickly contrived an entirely new scheme - Western 
European Union - which was acceptable to the Germans and gave 
the French the guarantees that they required to permit German 
rearmament. To achieve the final result the Churchill Govern- 
ment contracted to station in Europe for fifty years a ground 
force of four divisions with supporting air power. ~ Anthony 
Eden describes this decision as inspired by the British interest 
"in bringing in the Germans and French together and keeping 
the Americans in Europe, "©? 
in 1954 this commitment did not appear to the British 
to be unmanageable. They anticipated gradual reduction of 
their overseas requirements. Troops deployed around the world 
could become available for NATO. However, this hove proved 
illusory. Despite the fact that their overseas base system was 
beginning to disappear tne need for troops did not diminish 
greatly. The guerilla war in Malaya proved particularly burden- 
some and wasn’t concluded until 1957. Civil unrest broke out 
in Kenya in 1952 and absorbed British forces until that country 
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received its independence. In 1955 the four year war in Cyprus 
began. All of these episodes pinned down British soldiers. 

In addition the Government assumed that atomic weapons 
and the policy of strategic deterrence which was Slowly taking 
shape would free troops from the overseas areas. This hope was 
voiced in the 1954 White Paper which expressed confidence that 
the “deterrent ": 


« » - Should have an increasing effect upon the cold 
war by making less likely such adventures on the part 
of the Communist world as their aggression in Korea. 
This should be of benefit to us by enabling us to 
reduce the great dispersal of effort which the existing 
international tension has hitherto imposed upon us. 30 


This, of course, proved to be a miscalculation. "A strategic 
retaliatory canability, besides being slow in creation, was 
irrelevant to the internal security problems normal to the 


"21 yato and Britain's other overseas commit- 


overseas areas. 
ments both required troops and were thus competitors for 
manpower. 

As 2 result the Government was committed to the largest 
peacetime Army in its history and one that consumed a heavy 
share of the defense budget throughout the 1950's. In 1951 
the Army's share of the total military appropriation was about 
38% and in 1956 hed decreased only to 33%. This restricted 
severely the funds allotted to the Admiralty, and, in consequence, 
the Navy's cavabilities. 

Coupled with this departure from traditional British 
doctrine were some technical developments which likewise had 
2 profound impact on military policy. In 1949 the Soviet Union 
tested an atomic bomb, and it was soon clear that fission weapons 
were being rapidly integrated into Russia's armed forces. This 
could not fail to have significant implications for insular 
Britain. This development came as somewhat of a shock to 
British scientists who had predicted that the Russians would 
require several more years to produce such a device. The immed- 
jate effect was to discredit the Ten Year Rule and to accelerate 
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Britain's atomic energy program. In 1952 Great Britain followed 
with her own atomic explosion at Monte Bello. 

The study has already described the close relationship 
between air power and atomic energy and these events likewise 
turned the Government's attention to modernizing the Royal Air 
Force. Starting in 1949 Fighter Command had begun to receive 
jets and by 1951 its forces were doubled. That same year 
Canberre jet pombers commenced coming into service. The onset 
of Korea added further impetus to this effort,and the Minister 
of Defense declared in the House of Commons that "air strength 
has priority in our defense system, and it is my resolve to 
ensure that it is developed with all possible speed. "7" This 
sentiment was to strike the keynote of British defense policy 
for the next decade. 

Once the decision had been made to produce an atomic 
pomp there was little question that Britain would develop a 
strategic atomic capability. Goldberg says that the “sheer 


nd would have 


momentum of the great scientific erfort alone 
assured this outcome, however, there were a number of other 
macencives more compelling. The original political -oal oT 
assuring Great Britain a special tie with the United States and 
&@ voice at the council table of great powers would hardly have 
been realizedtwithout & credible delivery capability. fhe 
services were in unanimous agreement that fission weapons were 

@a necessary component of modern military power. Even more 
important, in 1952 when the Churchill Government was beginning 
to wrestle with Britain's incompatible military and economic 
requirements it appeared that atomic bombs might offer a cheaper 
form of defense than attempting to develop a large variety of 
mOreesS LO Meet every contingency in kind. 

In the early part of that year the British Chiefs of 
ptarf were requested by the Prime Minister to conduct a thorough 
review of the armed forces and the strategic situation with a 
view toward working out a cheaper and more effective way of 
meeting the Soviet threat. The CSC secluded themselves for 
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several weeks and "drew up an overall review of defense 
134 In 


essence they concluded that atomic weapons offered the most 


resulting in a@ policy centered on nuclear deterrence. 


feasible means for the West to counter the tremendous manpower 
advantage of the Soviets for the least money. The appeal of 
such a policy was irresistible to a government beset with 
economic problems. in early 1953 Churchill announced in the 
House that: 


As a result of the Government's strategic review, the 
types and quantities of weapons and ammunition to be 
roduced have been more precisely related to the kind 
or wars which we might have to fight in various parts 
of the worid. This has enabled us to make considerable 
economies in many directions. 


Thus was laid the foundation for the deterrent policy which 
Great Britain pursues today. 

Both the Army and Navy concurred that the accumulation 
of a nuclear stockpile was essential and that atomic weapons 
and their delivery systems should receive priority for the 
next few years. The First Sea Lord had the Admiralty's support 
in this decision. However, it should be recalled that at this 
time Britain had not tested its first weapon, had not begun to 
produce bombs, nor had any experience with what this would 
involve. There seems to be no doubt that when the Navy's 
leaders approved this policy, they did not realize its full 
implications.-° The bilis for bombs and bombers were just 
beginning to come in. Conventional forces were still considered 
important and the role of neither the Army nor Navy was under 
assault. It was impossible to foresee the immensity of the 
effort which such a program would require or the effect it 
would have on conventional weapons. It is eminently fair to 
say that the Admiralty had no intention of ascribing to the 
deterrent the overriding priority which the Government subse- 
quently awarded it. Nevertheless it should be clearly understood 
that the Navy never opposed the concept of deterrence and partic- 
ipated as well as concurred in its original formulation. 
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This decision was translated into policy by assigning 
priority to the building of a strategic bomber force. Although 
the Government did not publicly adopt deterrence as policy until 
1954 a number of previous steps indicated that the decision had 
been made earlier. In 1952 Prime Minister Churchill elevated 
the Canberra and Valiant bombers into his famous "super priority" 
catesory, and by February 1955 they were joined by the Victor and 
Vulcan pombers.?! At the same time fighter production was cut 
back reflecting the recognition that effective air defense of 
the United Kingdom by fighters against atomic attack would soon 
be infeasible. By 1953 aircraft production accounted "for a 
little over half of the total production programm "28 of the 
armed forces. The 1954 White Paper a eal that delivery of 


atomic weapons to the forcos had begun and formally declared: 


The primary deterrent, however, remains the atomic bomb 
and the ability of the highly organized and trained 
United States strategic air power to use it. From our 
past experience and current knowledge we have a sig- 
nificant contribution to make poth to the technical 

end to the tactical development of strategic air power. 
We intend as soon as possible to build up in the Royal 
Air Force a force of modern bombers Bees of using 
the atomic weapons to the fullest effect. 49 


This same statement spelled out what this meant in more 
practical terns. "With all these considerations in mind the 
Government have concluded that a gradual change should be 
brought about in the direction and balance of our defense effort. 
Still greater emphasis will have to be placed on the Royal Air 
Force because of the need to build up a strategic bomber force. "*' 
This policy was reinforced by the introduction of thermo-nuclear 
weapons. The 1955 Defense Statement noted this development and 
heralded the Government's decision to proceed with the manu- 
facture of fusion bombs. While not disowning the need for con- 
ventional weapons the Statement further stressed the horrors of 
& major nuclear war and asserted that the threat of “overwhelming 
nuclear retaliation" was the "surest guarantee" against it. The 
Statement concluded that the nation in its allocation of resources 


"must assign even higher priority to the deterrent, that is to 
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say the production of nuclear weapons, and the means of their 
fetivery. |" Perhaps belatedly by U. S. standards, but never- 
theless relentlessly, official faith in deterrence was shoulder- 
ing its way to the forefront, and the shadow of nuclear war was 
beginning to dominate all defense policy. 

This philosophy was reflected in hardware and statistics. 
By 1956 some Valiant bomber squadrons had entered service,and 
the next generation of V-bombers were already in production. 
The Air Council's cherished vision of a modern strategic strik- 
ing force was rapidly becoming a reality. In 1949 the RAF was 
receiving some 27.3% of the total defense estimates. By 1955 
the "Junior Service" head surpassed both the Army and Navy and 
its share of the defense budget had risen to 35%. This figure 
didn't include the 9% allotted to the Ministry of Supply of 
which the lion's share was devoted to deferring research and 
development costs of land-based aircraft. Although deterrence 
was not to reach its apogee until Mr. Sandys’ famous 1957 White 
Paper enthroned it as the predominant theme of British defense, 
it played a criticel role during the "NATO to Suez" period. It 
was during this era that the foundations of the strategic bomber 
force were laid and thet the RAF was ascending to a position of 
escondancy in tne derense helrarchy. The airmen in Light bive 
hed a modern, consistent and convincing strategical doctrine 
which dominated the military stage and placed them in an ex- 
cellent position to compete in the political arena. As a result 
nuclear deterrence became one of the major parameters limiting 
the Navy's expansion and progress. Inevitably this was to push 
the Fleet into the background and restrict the resources avail- 
able to it. The Admiralty was still searching for a viable role 
in the avomic era and had no strategic rationale which could 
match the Air Force's. Nevertheless, it was the Navy's experi- 
ence during this most difficult period which eventually led the 
sea Lords to face up to the post-war realities and hammer out a 
practical and worthwhile role for the Fleet. 
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Russian Naval Threat 


The preceding section investigated the general 
international, economic and military parameters within which 
the Royal Nevy had to work from 1949 to 1956. The focus now 
shifts to the responses of the Admiralty during this period and 
RO the specific part’ envisaged for the Fleet in tne total 
defense establishment. 

Although the Soviet Union's immense land forces 
appeared to represent the primary threat to the Western nations, 
her military preparations likewise provided the Royal Navy with 
its first tangible post-war challenges. Reliable information on 
Russian navel development and policy was not available for a 
number of years efter World War II. However, in late 1948, 
aGisturoding rumors began to filter out of the Baltic. These 
described an intensive submarine construction program taking 
peece in the Ussvse Ry? By 1949 both the United States and 
Great Britain were convinced that the Soviet Union was building 
a huge underwater fleet. On July 26, 1950 in a defense debate 
in the House of Commons the Minister of Defense confirmed that 
Russia possessed a large number of modern seagoing submarines 
and was building nore. 7 By 1951 estimates were as high as 
350 to 400 boats. ' Although Russia's surface forces were 
still considered relatively weak and obsolete it was well known 
thet the naval eloment of Russia's land-based Air Force was 
being modernized and supplied with strike aircraft configured 
to attack ships. ‘© By 1950 it was estimated that the naval 
branch nad over 2,000 planes at its command. Over the next few 
years both the submarine fleet and naval air force were to grow 
in quantity and quality. These developments were to have con- 
siderable influence on the character of British sea power in 
the 1950's. 

Although Russia did not possess a formidable battle 
fleet such as the Germans, Italians and Japanese had in World 
War II, its naval preparations were conceived to present a grave 
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threat to Britain's sea lanes and to call for a positive 
response on the part of the Royal Navy. In some respects the 
Soviet preparations were rather comforting to the Admiralty. 
Here at last was a real-life enemy to give direction and pur- 
pose to Britain’s naval planners. These measures required 

no redical adjustment in the Admiralty's strategic thinking. 
Obviously Russian submarines and naval aircraft were being 
built for only one purpose ~ to attack and disrupt oceanic 
communications. This was distinctly a naval challenge and one 
which could only be adequately met at sea. In addition Russia's 
naval program had to be predicated on the assumptions that any 
war between the East and West would be protracted, that con- 
ventional weapons would play an important part, and that the 
high seas would be one of the vital battlegrounds much tne 
same as in Worid War II. This supported the very arguments 
which the Sea Lords had been employing to rationalize their 
post-war forces. 

Manifestly, the new-found enemy would dictate some 
adjustments in the British Navy's equipment. There was no 
question that tne Russian threat would accelerate the trend 
away from large units - sucn as batitleships and cruisers - 
toward destroyers and frigates which were better suited to 
anti-submarine work. However, these changes were not wholly 
unwelcome. Ever since the armistice in 1945 the Royal Navy 
hed peen forced to operate under adverse economic restrictions. 
Tnis handicap promised to continue. Anti-submarine ships by 
the very nature of their mission are small and relatively 
inexpensive. Such ships do not: present the design problens 
of larger units, lend themseives to mass production, and can 
be completed in a matter of months. In essence the Navy could 
get more ships more quickly for a given amount of money. This 
was bound to appeal to an Admiralty that was seriously con- 
cerned about the very numbers of men-of-war in the Fleet and 
the cost of every single unit. 

A% the seme time the Russian threat left ample room 
for the aircraft carrier - the Royal Navy's modern capital ship. 
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During World War II the British employed carriers extensively 
in ASW work both @s escorts for convoys and in hunter-kiiler 
groups. *! Concurrently seaborne aircraft would be needed to 
protect convoys and warships from Russieén air attack. Conse- 
quently the Soviet menace was to lend purpose and direction to 
the Fleet Air Arm aiso. Ali in all there was little resistance 
within the Navy to this new emphasis on anti-submarine and 
anti-air warfare. | 

Perhaps even more important than any of these factors 
was the general effect on the public and politicians of the 
Russian submarine menace. It was the type of threat which the 
British are most able to appreciate. In two great conflicts 
German submarines had blockaded the United Kingdom end in each 
instance had come close to paralyzing the British economy. 
Anti-submarine warfare is 2 mission which, since 1917, the public 
instinctively associates with the Fleet although the Navy shares 
this task with the RAF's Coastal Command. This was the very 
type of threat which the advocates of sea power had been citing 
as the basic rationale for the Royal Navy. Inevitably the rise 
of the Soviet submarine force was to furnish valuable support 
to the Navy's drive for a share of the nation's resources. 
Although Russia's land forces and later the deterrent were to 
receive vriority attention throughout this period, there was 
never any serious questioning of the gravity of the Russian 
navel threat. This was to assure the Admiralty a share of the 
defense budget. 

As early as 1949 the Navy reacted to this new challenge. 
Funds were still restricted, and the personnel rundown was con- 
tinuing; but the Admiralty gradually reoriented its research 
and training effort to meet the problems associated with the 
Soviet menace. "The development program for a high performance 
general purpose carrier borne aircraft (the GR 17/45) was 
revised to provide instead a plane configured for anti-submarine 
warfare, "to An effort was initiated to bring the reserve fleet 
to @ higher state of readiness, so that its smaller escort type 
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ships could be activated more quickly. The scientific effort 
although modest was "directed to counter-measures against the 
various forms of high-speed attack which may be expected in 
the future" - jet aircraft, missiles, and especially “sub- 
marines with underwater speed, submerged endurance end capac= 
ity for deep diving greater than anything we have experienced 
in the past." in the weapons field work was begun on 
advanced depth charges and homing torpedoes for use by both 
ships and aircraft. 

It was soon clear to she Navy's scientists and 
designers that a serious response to Russia's submarines would 
require escorts with higher speeds and more sophisticated 
equipment. The Russians were developing submarines with un- 
precedented capabilities when submerged. The Royal Navy's 
World War fli destroyers and frigates were incapable of counter- 
ing underwater craft with streamlined shapes, snorkels, high 
capacity batteries, and submerged speeds exceeding fifteen 
knots. These characteristics required vessels especially con- 
figured for ASW work against modern submarines. Due to the 
lack of funds the first effort to transfer these desires into 
hardware were modest. Two new ASW frigates were laid down in 
1950. That same year a long term plan to convert World War II 
destroyers to ASW frigates was announcea,>! and two were taken 
in hand immediately. The intention was to gain valuable 
experience in making such conversions before a crisis developed. 
Vice-Admiral Denny, the Third Sea Lord, in a public address 
given on June 14, 1950 indicated the tenor of the Navy's thinking 
when he declared that apart from aircraft carriers the Navy's 
future ship construction would be confined to “light fast ships 
with immense hitting power whose prime adversary is the fast 


submarine, !* 


This was the general picture when the Korean War 
broke out. 

The Western reaction to Korea has already been described. 
The NATO powers were convinced that Russia was prepared to 


resort to force to achieve its ends and that war might come to 
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Europe within the next three years. The Government's general 
reaction has elready oveen deseribed. in 1950 Britain had no 
atomic weapons and did not expect to have any for at least two 
years. All three of the British Services were still relying 
neevily om World Wer Il equipment and were thinking largely 
in terms of conventional weapons and protracted general war. 
Anticipating a possible conflict in the near future they had 
Zittle choice but to expand their existing forces, modernize 
eee CQuUlpment then tn usé, and put into hurried production 
whatever developments were on the drawing board at the time. 
Certainly the Government would have preferred to delay until 
atomic weapons should be available, and their implications for 
doctrine and equipment estimated. But the situation was con- 
sidered urgent. The main objective was immediate rearmament 
to counter Russia's huge conventional establishment. This 
posture set the tone for the Korean rearmament progran. 

From the outset there was no question that the Navy 
would receive a large share of the increased appropriation, 
although it was likewise obvious that both the Army and Air 
Force would still take precedence. Prime Minister Attlee in 
launching the rearmament effort made it clear that NATO's sea 
communications were a prime concern of Great Britain and that 
the Royal Navy in conjunction with other Allied navies would 
be required to counter the suomarine and mining threats from 
Russia. the Navy Estimates in 1951 sounded the key for the 
next three years by announcing that the Admiralty's whole 
building program was largely "directed against the underwater 
not IH 1952 the First Lord in his policy statement in 


tne Navy Estimates again emphasized that the Navy was con- 
{ 


menace. 


‘anti-submarine and minesweeping forces and... 


Cent ravine on 
j NOD 


expansion of naval aviation. Following the change of 
Government in 1951, Churchill made it clear that the Conservatives 
contemplated little change. He emphasized that the Royal Navy 

has "three main threats to meet, each of which if successful, 
would affect our survival in this island - the mine, the U-boat, 


and the threat from the air. "9° 
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In order to meet these goals the Navy's appropriations 
were sharply increased and reached a peak of £367 million in 
1954.2 This was almost double the 1950 figure. By 1952 the 
annuei funds for production and research alone exceeded the 
comparable figure in 1950 by two and a half times. Although 
the Royal Navy was still the junior Service in terms of abso- 
lute funds its relative share of the defense budget remained 
throughout this period between 23% and 24%. Obviously the 
traditional rationale of protecting the nation's sea lanes 
still pulled political support, even if it was no longer the 
pre-eminent military demand on the nation's resources. 

In order to translate the Government's goals into 
reality the Admiralty inaugurated a series of modernization 
and new construction programs. In line with Admiral Denny's 
prediction, the major emphasis was placed on ASW ships. Work 
on eight "Daring class" destroyers, which had been discontinued. 
in 1945, was accelerated in order to give the Fleet a new class 
Smee auc Oyer 10 CscOrting GCarricrs aad cruveers.. Tney were 
conrigured with the latest anti-submarine eguipment and at the 
time were the most advanced destroyers in the world. An ex- 
tensive modernization program wes launched for the purpose of: 
converting World War II destroyers from both the active and 
reserve fleets to ASW frigates configured to deal with modern 
submarines. These ships would be capable of escorting either 
convoys or highspeed warships. The Admiralty was relying on 
these two programs to mect its immediate needs and to bring 
the active forces to a high state of readiness in a short time. 

To supplement this effort a long-range new construction 
program for smaller and more specialized frigates was commenced. 
The World War II frigates were too slow to deal with modern 
submarines, and even modernization could not cure this basic 
defect. In line with its policy of preparing for a protracted 
general war, the Admiralty desperately desired new escorts 
which could furnish merchant corivoys protection against sub- 
marines and aircraft. The planners hoped to settle on just a 
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few classes of standard design which would be relatively cneap 
and would lend themselves to mass production in the event of 
all-out war. In 1951 work commenced on four new classes of 
frigates. The "Whitby" and "Blackwood" classes were configured 
for ASW duties, the “Leopard” class as anti-aircraft escorts 
for convoys, and the "Salisbury" class to furnish aircraft 
direction facilities for fighters protecting convoys. The 
numbers which could be built would depend on costs and the 
available funds neither of which could be firmly estimated in 
i951. However, it was the Admiralty'’s intention to lay heavy 
emphasis on this program and progressively to replace all of 
its World War Ii frigates in both the active and reserve fleets. 
This wes an ambitious scheme designed to give the Royal Navy a 
meaningful capability for protecting Britain's supply lines. 
However, it was a long-range program based on a number of 
imponderables,and only time would tell if it was practical. 

At the same time a Herculean effort was initiated to 
improve the nation's mine defenses. Britain's World War II 
mineeyeepers were all practically either unfit for service or 
obsolete. The Russian's have a reputation for being addicted 
to mine warfare,and the British Government, recalling the 
Germans’ highly successful efforts in World War II, were pvartic-~ 
ularly apprehensive about the country's mine defenses. This 
was one area where NATO would be of little help. The United 
States had let its minesweeping capability lapse and had no 
intention of expending large sums in this area. This was to be 
a strictly national problem. As a consequence the Admiralty 
inaugurated a large building program for minesweepers which was 
to continue until 1956 and to give Great Britain the most 
effective minesweeping capability in the world. 2° 

Just as the surface forces were concentrating on the 
Russian menace, the Fleet Air Arm likewise turned its attention 
to this new threat. Due to the lack of funds and the Govern- 
ment's Ten Year Rule there had been very little aircreft pro- 
duction since the war,and the Fleet's aircraft just as the 
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RAF's were sadly obsolete. Starting in 1951 approximately 
one-third of the naval approvriation was diverted to aviation.” 
The major emphasis was placed on anti-submarine warfare. Carrier 
borne aircraft had proved themselves remarkably adept at killing 
submarines in World War II, and the Admiraity intended to make 
full use of this ceapedility. As early as 1949 some effort had 
been devoted to developing @ specially configured ASW plane. 
This program was accelerated and the Sea Lords managed to get 
ees project placed in whe super priority Cee ene The 
goal was to deliver this plane to the Fleet at the earliest date. 
In addition steps were taken to reequid the Fleet Air 
Arn with its first jet fighters ~ the “Sea Hawk", a day fighter, 


" an all weather interceptor. Due to the 


and the “Sea Venon, 
urgency of the rearmament effort these aircraft were rushed 
into production before their development program was completed, 
and their performance was sub-par as compared to the nost 
Pecern aircrert of that aate.°' This did not geem too serious 
Since the Admiralty contemplated using them only for defense 

of the Ficet and convoys, not against land targets. Neverthe- 
less, they were considered interim models and a long-range 
program was put in hand to develop more modern replacements. 

One of the Admiralty's most pressing aviation problems 
was carriers. The five in the active fleet were all of World 
War II vintage and not configured to handle the higher per- 
tormance planes which were soon to come off tne production 
line. Korea gave the Admiralty the opportunity it needed to 
repeir tUnis deficiency. Today the Admiralty is often criticized 
for not having built more new carriers during this period. How- 
ever, in the context of the times the Navy's decision to mod- 
ernize instead seems ratiner wise, Carriers are by far the 
most expensive item in the Fleet's inventory, and a government 
that is hard pressed financially inevitably views them with 
suspicion. However, the onset of hostilities in Korea found 
the Royal Navy in a unique position. Some six carriers com- 


menced in World War II were still on the ways in 1950. While 
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funds had been throttled down to a trickle the Admiralty had 
nevertheless carried them as “under construction” and kept then 
alive as going projects. As a practical political matter it 
was much easier to “accelerate” than “commence” construction. °7 
Even though the original plans head to be altered to incorporate 
the latest developments this scheme was still considerably 
cheaper than building new ones. 

Militarily the Admiralty was more than satisfied. It 
had en immediate requirenent for modern cerriers and this was 
certainly the most expedient scheme for obtaining them. With 
the appropriate modifications these ships could be configured 
to handle any seaborne aircraft in sight at that time. Perhaps 
most important, the Sea Lords were fully aware that they could 
get more ships for the investment this way. As a result the 
Korean rearmament program allowed the Admiralty to commence an 
extensive carrier modernization program which was to assure the 
post-war Fleet up-to-date carriers for over a decade. 

Thus the Russian naval forces had a profound impact on 

e Royal Navy in the early 1950's. The Russian submarine fleet 
and neval Sir arm began to assume alarming proportions just at 
the time that the Korean War made increased funds available, and 

result they literally prescribed the direction which the 
bulk of the Royal Navy's shipbuilding and research programs were 
to take at a very critical time. The appearance of a tangible 
threat to Britain’s sea lanes made it possible for the Admiralty 
to obtain a sizeable share of the nation's scarce resources. 
in turn this relieved a great deal of the obsolescence that had 
been fast developing in the Fleet since World War II. Both 
modernization and building programs would furnish the seagoing 
rorces with up-to-date ships and planes which could better 
operate in a modern environment. 

‘On the other hand these developments did little to 
edvance the Admiralty's thinking beyond World War II. Unques- 
tionably the preparetions inspired by the Russian naval threat 
were designed to fight a conventional general war which would 
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last for several years. The Admiralty envisioned vast convoys 
plying the ocean protected by an umbrelle of carrier planes and 
a ring of escorts flying the White Ensign. These arrangements 
largely ignored atomic weapons end Britain's economic adver- 
sities. Thus the trend inspired by the Russian naval threat 
served to tie the Admiralty to its traditional strategy which 
was due to become increasingly irrelevant in the coming years. 


The Fleet's Offensive Canapi ities’ 


Throughout the early 1950's when the Admiralty was 
concentrating heavily on anti~submarine warfare thers was some 
talk both in lay end professional circles of the Royal Navy 
becoming solely a "small ship" navy. Proponents of this scheme 
argued that Great Britain no longer had the resources to support 
a large variety of different type ships and that the Royal Navy 
should specialize in an area where it could make the most profit-e 
able contribution to the Allied effort. With this as a starting 
point they further reasoned that Britain's shipbuilding industry 
and naval skills could best be employed by concentrating on 
fast anti-submarine destroyers and frigates. It was in this 
field that the naval threat to the United Kingdom was the 
greatest, and NATO's. seagoing forces the weakest. By devoting 
all of Britain's naval efforts to this one area it would vre- 
sumably be possible to produce great numbers of escorts of high 
quality. In turn it would be up to the United States Navy to 
furnish any large ships which might be required such as cruisers, 
Gerricrs, send J0eisulcs nips. 

This argument, at least on paper, had some limited 
appeal in a nation constantly plagued with economic problems, 
and at various times it was discussed informally by the Sea 
Lords. However, "the Board of Admiralty never seriously enter- 
tained it."°5 Fox centuries the Royal Navy had been a "big 
ship" navy with strong traditions of independence, and the Sea 
Lords were not about to reject thet heritage just because money 
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was scarce for a few years. They insisted that the country 
needed and could support a large well balanced Fleet to guard 

ts sea communications. The carrier was now the new capital 
ship, and the Admiralty was convinced that it had an important 
part to play in meeting the Russian submarine and air threat. 
its ASW planes would assist the smaller ships in hunting for 
submarines, and its fighters would furnish overnead protection 
to warships and convoys alike. 

laa these were essentially defensive missions 
The Navy's leaders were not ready to reject completely the 
offensive tradition handed down from the vast. Perhaps the 
days of the "battle line” were gone, but many nations, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, still possessed powerful cruisers and 
large numbers of destroyers. There was no assurance that they 
would not present a future threat and in that event would have 
to be dealt with in traditional style. The Navy's overlords 
had given up the battleship, but they were determined that 
the aircrart carrier should assume its offensive responsibilities. 
For this reason, it was felt that along with fighters 

and aircraft the Fleet Air Arm should always have a number of 
first line strike aircraft configured to attack other naval 
forces. This capability combined with the Fleet's small 
cruiser force was intended to provide sufficient offensive 
power to meet any surface threat. Consequently, the Admiralty's 
aircraft replacement program in 1951 included the world's first 


operational turbo-prop airplane, the "t 


Wyvern.” It was to be 
anaval strike aircraft configured to carry either bombs or 
torpedoes. Like the other naval planes ordered in 1951, it hed 
been in the design stage since 1945, but due to the lack of 
Tunds had never been fully proved. Nevertheless, it was pout 
into production. Because of technical difficulties it didn't 
reach the Fleet until late 1955,°° By that time it was obsolete 
2s compared to other strike aircraft. Nevertheless, it demon- 
strated the Admiralty's intention to retain a significant 


Sfrensive capability in the Fleet. 
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Despite the effort which was to go into modernizing the 
Fleet Air Arm it was clear that there had been no change in the 
Admiralty's basic reasoning with regard to the employment of 
aircraft. Fighters were still to be used to furnish the Fleet 
eir cover and strike aircraft to attack surface ships. The 
same rationale which dominated the Sea Lords’ thinking in the 
late 1940's inspired the aircraft procurement program during 
fee reermanment period. However, anese same years were to 
witness the Fleet Air Arm expand its horizons, and in turn the 
Admiralty modify its views considerably on the potential of 
Garrier borne aircraft. This alteration in attitude was to 
mevye impOrwane implications for the future and theretore 
deserves attention. It was more an evolution than a distinct 
change and was brought about by an accumulation of pressures. 

The first importent event in this chain was further 
neval construction on the part of the Russians. This time it 
was surface snips. It was manifest by the outbreak of the 
Korean War that the Soviets intended to build more than sub- 
marines, and that they were modernizing their surface forces 
as well. In 1951 the "Sverdlov,"” the first of a new class of 
powerful cruisers, was launched, and it was to be followed by 
a succession of sister ships. 

Although the exact number planned was not known, it 
was obvious that the Russian Navy intended eventually to renew 
its cruiser fleet of about twenty vessels. As the emphasis 
in the Royal Navy shifted to anti-submarine destroyers and 
Priegaves, voc board.o1 Admiralty peeame = inerersingiy -concermucd 
over this new surface threat. Its cruiser force was rapidly 
deteriorating, and with its demise the Fleet would lose its 
heavy guns. Operating on a tight budget the Sea Lords pre- 
ferred to put their limited production funds available for 
large ships into aircraft carriers, They were a great deal 
more vers&tile then cruisers and appealed to tne political 
overlords as well. The prospects for any future cruiser 
construction appeared din. 
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By Late 1951 the nation's atomic research program was 
reaching @ critical stage and scientists were looking forward 
moche first test explosion. With e view to the future, 
building was commenced on a huge weapons research establishment 
at Aldermaston. The Admiralty oegan to take a deeper interest 
in the program and stationed a team or observers at this estab- 
mesnmenat to follow the program et first hand. Iv soon became 
obvious that in a few years atomic weapons would not be as 
expensive as originally estimated. This meant that it would 
be possible to produce them in quantity and perhaps a number 
of different types. Also there was some evidence that American 
scientists had succeeded in miniaturizing the comvonents of 
atomic # Oe These developments would soon make tactical 
A-bombs possible. It would be several years before such weapons 
would be in production, but they appeared to the Admiralty to be 
the answer to the Sverdlov cruiser. Somewhere around 1951 the 
Admiralty submitted a requirement and received approval for a 
tactical nuclear bomb to be delivered by carrier borne aircrart - 
to counter the Russian cruiser threat which was developing. 

Surprisingly enough this move generated little 
opposition from the Royal Air Force. Although Britain had yet 
to expiode its first etomic device, the RAF was already looking 
to the day of small atomic weapons and was trying to develop 
support for such a project. The Navy's request added weight 
to its case, and the two Services merged their request into a 
"Soint" requirement for a small tactical A-bomb. At the same 
time, however, the Air Council insisted that strategic weapons 
must have first priority. Phe Admiralty readily agreed. This 
move served to dilute any Air Force opposition, and on the 
Navy's part it was merely a recognition of the "facts of life." 
This marked the Navy's rather inauspicious entry into the 
nuclear weapons field. 

The next step followed logically. The Fleet needed a 
truly modern plane to carry this prospective weapon. The 
Admiralty soon laid down a requirement for an advanced jet to 
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carry an atomic weapon. Again there was relatively little 
opposition voiced. The Admiralty insisted that it required 
such an aircraft in order to protect the Fleet from the Sverdlov 
cruiser. This was in agreement with the Navy's current doctrine 
end was in line with the Royal Air Force's official view of the 
function of naval aircraft. The RAF's advocates conceded that 
carrier nlenes could be used profitably to furnish the Fleet 
and convoys air cover outside the range of land-based air. 
The Navy's initial requirement did not appear to threaten any 
_ of the Air Force's basic tenets, and was put in train with 
Little fanrare.°° Nevertheless, this was a turning point in 
the Navy's post-war thinking. Although this aircraft was 
Originally designed to counter surface warships, it would be a 
versatile weapon system and would lend itself to a variety of 
missions. 

Concurrently with these developments the Fleet Air Arn 
was in action in Korea and this experience was to have @ pro- 
found effect on the Navy's doctrinal thinking. It served to 
impress upon many British naval officers the aircraft carrier's 
considerable capability as an offensive weapons-system and to 
excite the ambitions of the Fieet's aviators. 

On June 15, 1950 when the North Korean Army stormed 
across the 38th parallel the British Fleet was "1,000 miles 
from its base doing a summer eruise."°9 within five days it 
was in action off the North Korean coast. This force consisted 
of a light fleet carrier, two cruisers, two destroyers and 


three frigates - “a force numerically as strong as that which 


170 By 


July 5 these ships had been reinforced to make a total of 


tne United States Fleet could muster on the svot. 


seventeen British and Commonwealth units which were in action 
within a fortnight. 

Although the Royal Navy's contribution did not match 
the U. S. Navy's in Korea, it nevertheless played a prominent 
part in the naval activities of that war and acquitted itself 
with distinction, Throughout the course of hostilities His 
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Majesty's shivs operated in close cooperation with the U. 5S. 
Fleet and furnished support to the armies eshore. Its tasks 
were varied, demanding, and covered practically the whole 
spectrum of naval responsibilities. 

However, its principal longs term contribution in Korea 
was the carrier borne air support which it furnished to the 
troops operating ashore. A total of four lignt fleet carriers 


te 


served at one time or enother in Korean waters. they flew 
off nearly 30,000 operational sorties, fired 16,000 rockets, 
and dropped some 4,000 vombs. /* When hostilities commenced 
eexty sorties in one day was considered exceptional for a light 
Mrcey carrier. [he Korean carriers very cuickly pusned this 
figure higher. H. M. S. Ocean in a remarkable dispiay of skill 
averased 76.3 sorties a day for 79 days running. The highest 
ror one day was 123, /? H. M. S. Theseus established an oute- 
standing safety record when it completed more than 1,500 
consecutive deck landings without a failure or an accident. (* 
These are only samples of the Fleet Air Arm's performance in 
Korea, but they are indicative of the high standards which 
characterized British operations. 

While the operational record on the scene was a proud 
one, the overall picture was not so bright. As already noted 
the Admiralty had not envisioned troop support or inter- 
diction work as one of the Fleet Air Arm's missions. Carriers 
Srravaae Ore Korea faa very Jitule rating 1m this type. on 
flying, nor did they have aircraft configured for such operations. 
There was not a jet in an operational squadron of the Fleet Air 
Ara. Korean carriers were employing Sea Furies for fighter 
protection and Firefly II‘s as strike aircraft. The Sea Fury 
had a top speed of 400 knots and was grossly inferior to the 
Russian MIG 15's used by the North Koreans. The Firefly II was 
a general purpose attack aircraft configured to carry anti-ship 
bombs and torpedoes. By definition it was slower and less 
maneuver2zole than the Sea Fury. Both planes were outmatched by 
the opposition and neither was designed for support work ashore. 
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Improvisation on the scene made up for many of these 
deficiencies. Initially the MIG’s (when they chose to fight) 
took a rather startling toll. One carrier lost 25% of its 
eircrart in the first few days of action. !> However, by 
edopiting close formation tactics and hugging the ground 
Cerrier aircrart were often @ole to baffle their opponents, 
More important they selected tactical targets which were not 
normally orotected by MIG’s. Ground support techniques were 
learned on the scene through trial and error. it is a remark- 
able tribute to the skill and innovative abilities of the Royal 
Navy's pilots that they were able to make such a substantial 
contribution to the Korean effort with so little preparation 
and inferior aircraft. On the other hand the Korean War high- 
lighted one of the most glaring voids in the Admiralty’s 
olanning. World War Ii had demonstrated the value of fast 
mobile carriers supporting certain types of land overations, 
yeu the Royal Navy had failed to exploit these lessons. 

Overations in Korea were bound to enhance the status 
or the Fleet Air Arm and infiuence the course of Admiralty 
policy and thinking. Many naval officers, both senior and 
junior, having witnessed or studied the Fleet's experience in 
the Far East were convinced that the Navy's Air Arm could 
play 2 larger role in Britain‘s defense strategy than had pre- 
viously been assigned to it, and they were determined to improve 
its offensive capabilities. They believed that the Navy's 
planes should be capable of attacking either land or maritime 

rgets and of penetrating to a target against land-based 
gnter ovposition. 

Not all the elements in the Royal Navy agreed on this 
philosophy and the next few years were to generate some dissension 
over wnat the exact place of the carrier was. Nevertheless, by 
the end of the Korean War the aviation branch had come into its 
own, Many of the more responsible staff billets were held by 
officers who had flown in combat in World War II. There wers 


several flag officers who were career aviators, and one of them 
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was sitting on the Board of fdmiralty. It was inevitable that 
they wouid have an increasingly strong voice in the affairs of 
the Navy, and Korea gave them an impressive precedent to cite 
which confirmed their arguments for 2 stronger and offensively 
minded Fleet Air Arn. 

The Navy's major problem in Korea had been Communist 
fighter opposition, mainly the Russian MIG 15. Returning pilots 
Took up the cause for faster and better fighters. It was clear 
thet the jets due to come into service shortly (Sea Hawk and 
Sea Venom) would be obsolete by Russian standards almost as 
soon as they entered the Fleet. As a result new life was in- 
jected into the Nevy's fighter development program, and the 
aviation branch of the Naval Stari turned its attention to tke 
next generation of aircraft. Two planes - the "Scimitar," a 
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day fighter, and the "Sea Vixen," an all weather interceptor - 


had been in development for sometime, but due to lack of money 
work had been discontinued. These projects were revived. The 
staif requirements were altered in order to make them competi- 
tive with land-based eircraft and capable of penetrating eneny 
werritory. In addition the Scimitar was to be given an inter~ 
diction end ground support capability, and eee managed 


to get it tegged as a super priority project. Unfortunately, 
it would be some time before these aircraft would see service, 
but this was a noteworthy step. The Admiralty was beginning 
to think in terms of fighters which could penetrate enemy terri- 
vory, and at the same time hit tactical targets and support 
~rOOpDS. 
Korea had also indicated the need for 2 modern strixe 

plane capable of carrying a large bomb load. In that war the 
leet Air Arm nad depended on an aircraft which was originelly 
designed as @ torpedo bomber, the Firefly. it had vroved 
grossly inadequate for hitting tactical targets ashore. The 
Wyvern which was the scheduled replacement, due to come in 
service around 1955, although configured to carry conventional 


bombs as well as torpedoes did not offer the improved verformance 
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that was needed, nor was it capable of carrying the heavy 
payloads required for ground support. However, the picture 
was not so bleak. The atomic strike aircraft which the Admiralty 
was developing promised to be fully capable of meeting these 
needs. In essence the measures being taken to meet the Sverdlov 
cruiser promised to correct one of the most serious deficiencies 
spotlighted by Korea. It is interesting to note that many 
aviators began to look on the forthcoming “Buccaneer” more as 
an aircraft for striking land targets than as a counter to the 
pverdiov cruiser. Nevertheless, it would be some time before 
the official justification for the Buccaneer was altered to 
expand its mission. Certainly, there was no reason to offend 
tme Air Force unnecessarily. 

Though the Sverdiov cruiser and the Korean War were 
instrumental in laying the groundwork for expanding the Fleet 
Air Arm‘'s role, it was the Royal Navy's connection with NATO 
maleh exercised tme largest influence in this regard. in 1951 
as part of the allied military effort an American Admiral was 
apvointed Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic with his headquarters 
at Norfolk, Virginia. He was to head a staff composed of naval 
officers from the North Atlantic countries, and his major task 
was to draw up plans for the collective employment of the naval 
forces available to NATO in the event of a general war. It was 
mo secret that one of the British Government‘’s major political 
objectives was to bind the United States to the defense of 
Kurope irrevocably, and the Royal Navy enthusiastically sup- 
ported this reasoning. By 1951 the Admiralty had come to the 
conclusion that in the event of a global war it must act in 
conjunction with the United States Navy if it was to succeed 
in securing Britain's sea communications. 

Predictably the bulk of ships available to SACLANT were 
to be American, and the U. S. Navy's strategic thinking inevit- 
ably dominated NATO's naval planning. Starting in 1946 the 
U. S. Navy had gone to great efforts to develop a nuclear can- 
ability and after a series of clashes with the U. &. Air Force 
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hed succeeded in wresting for itself a share in America’s 


re nt. ff To this end the American Navy was build- 


strategic deterr 
ing a number of huge attack carriers of over 60,000 tons and 
planned to complement them with multi-engine bombers capable of 
carrying large nuclear weapons. U. 8S. Navy planners envisioned 
mererier borne arrcraty sharing in the initial strategic attacks 
in a nuclear war, and stratezic targets were eventually allotted 
Porune U. Ss. Carriers, in the Atvitantie the U. S. Second Fleet 
based at Norfolk, Virginia was assigned to SACLANT. This gave 
him a potent group of attack carriers around which to organize 
bis forces, In the event of @ general war this Fleet was to be 
redesignated as the NATO Strike Fieet. In accord with U. S. 
thinking it was to deploy to the North Atlantic and attack tar- 
gets in Northern Russia with atomic bombs and hopefully to support 
landings in the Scandinavien area. This mission was given number 
one priority among SACLANT’s Roce ene, 6 
The U. S. Navy which was concerned over its own position 
in America’s defense heirarchy was encouraging the Admiralty to 
commit its carriers to NATO Strike Fleet. Admiralsin Washington 
believed that this would strengthen their hand in the fight to 
etain a share in the cere of the American ceterrent, The 
British naval leaders for their part did not wish to antagonize 
mie Us mo Navy “On ths contrary they were Titling too Corgreat 
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lengths to cement the tie between the two Services, however, the 
Board of Admiralty had never conceived of the Fleet as a vehicle 
for delivering atomic weapons against land targets. For reasons 
discussed earlier the general sentiment among the Sea Lords wes 
that the Fleet was not suited to such a task. In fact they had 
never visualized the Royal Navy taking part in the initial nuclear 
exchange at all. Even those officers who believed that the Fleet 
should have an offensive capability egainst land targets were 
thinking in conventional terms and had in mind actions such as 
Korea. 

However, there were some compelling reasons for 
Peceuu- 2s tee smerican suscestion., » Suca a role would sive the 
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Fleet another imvortant general war mission end further 
emphasize its importance. Koree. had illustrated that naval 
aircraft could be effective against land targets and could 

GOpS.- “10 Gcdigion, ene 2£dmireley 
%O improve the calibre of its air- 
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PUurmwisn efrective suppors to 
was making a vigorous erfort 
Srert and expected in tne not too distant future to have a 
Gud clear capability. This would vastly improve tne 
Peeet s ebility to participate in the type of operations SACLANT 
S anning. By 1952 this scheme did not appear as impractical 
fe ic hed originally. 

From the political standpoint participation in SACLANT's 
pléns would give the Navy further justification for its carriers 
and strengthen its case with the political overlords. "There 
is no question that claims for funds to support NATO activities 

s closely examined by the Government than those with 


"(2 Prom a purely parochial 


strictly national purposes in mind. 
int of view this would facilitate obtaining new aircraft and 
eating the offensive capability toward which the Admiralty 
was beginning to work. By 1952 the Government had already 
mesun tO cul back the rearmament program, and there wes every 
srospect that further reductions wouid be made in the future. 
Also attention was beginning to shift to nuclear weapons, end 
many neval officers reached the conclusion, with some justifi- 
cation, that conventional arms would have to defer to nuclear 
meapone. © 
All these considerations encouraged the Admiralty to 
gccept the American doctrine and to pledge its carriers to the 
DLCCus. “Nts COC Erie Voc Dib Cl celLerred: LO. am une 
' ana the First Lord's White Paper 
hat year, but the commitment was made much earlier. Steart- 
ing in 1952 the Fleet participated in NATO exercises with the 
Strike Fleet. However, it should be emphasized that there was 
c 
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"iF 
1955 Statement on Defense 
OG 


3idereble disagreement within the Navy over this strategy. 
r officers didn't believe that this was the 
er function of the Fleet, and they insisted that in an 
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atomic war an attacking navel force in close to an enemy coast 
would be @ high priority target and too tomers lee -2 Nevere=- 

Hesee, £Or DOU Baltlvary enc polivical reasons the Board of 
Admiralty chose to cooperate with SACLANT. 
Even then the Admiralty never intended to acquire a 
G pability in the technical sense of the term. 
Gia s naval planes were not capable of carrying strategic 
erriers big enough to handle 


O 


atomic weapons nor were its 
darge bombers. The shortage of funds precluded any extensive 
Or CoOneervecing Jarzer 2: rcrei.u carriers. -Tnhe 


Admiralty was still convinced that the Royal Navy should not 
compete with the RAF's V-bombers. Instead it intended to 


M@evelop & tactical nuclear capability. This was much more in 


V2 © 


line with the Navy's previous strategical thinking and re- 
peevca very livule change in terms of equipmen Prace1Coly., 
this meant that the Fleet Air Arm would eventua ee furnish 
airerart to the Strike Fleet which could carry small atomic 
weapons and attack targets a few hundred miles from the parent 
carrier. These planes would strike specific tactical targets 
near the co&st wheres accuracy would be a requirement. They 
were in no sense expected to penetrate the Russian heartland 
or to varticipate in saturation bombing. The intention was 
to give the NATO Strike Fleet an additional tactical atomic 
capability, which would comylement its overall offensive power. 

From the perspective of the Royal Navy the NATO commit- 
ment enlarged the Fleet's general war role and promised to 
exploit the full potential of its carriers. During this period 
Russia was consuming the bulk of the Government's attention. 
Une military effort was largely directed toward countering the 
soviet threat. The Admiraity hoped by this move to play a 
larger part in those preparations and to insure the future of 

e Corrs ers ane Of enoci Ve cepa tity.  gtUisaculd spe 
red that at the time (1951 to 1954) the Royal Navy had 


moO atbonic weapons. It would be @ number of years before the 
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Fleet had even an effective conventional strike capability. 
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etbomic War an attacking naval force in close to an ey coast 
would be @ high priority target and too vulnerable. 89 Never- 
theless, for both military and political reasons the Board of 
Admiralty chose to cooperate with SACLANT. 
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Even tnen the Admiralty never intended to acquire a 
tegic capability in the technical sense of the tern. 
s navel planes were not capable of carrying strategic 


ee. 
et 
tomic weepons nor were its carriers big enough to handle 

moe bombers. ihe shemcese of funds precluded any extensive 
Og 


ron fOr COnSuructing learecr Sircecrart carriers, The 


pemzralty was still convinced that the Royal Navy should not 
compete with the R&F'’s V-bombers. Instead it intended to 
develop 3 tactical nuclear capability. This was much more in 
line with the Navy's previous strategical thinking and re- 
guired very little change in terms of equipment. Practically, 
this meant that the Fleet Air Arm would eventually furnish 
aircrart to the Strike Fleet which could carry small atomic 
weapons and attack targets a few hundred miles from the parent 
carrier. These planes would strike specific tactical targets 
Gear Uso COOLS. Peers accuracy poulc be-e requirement. -fHey 
were in mo sense expected to penetrate the Russian heartland 
Or to varticipate in saturation pombing. The intention was 
to give the NATO Strike Fleet an additional tactical atomic 
capability, which would complement its overall offensive power. 
From the aceon of the Royal Navy the NATO commit- 
ment enlarged the Fleet's general war role and promised to 
oxXO O20 Cec Tule woven tia! Of Bus -cerriens., Durning weic  pervod 
Russia was consuming the bulk of the Government's attention. 
The military effort was largely directed toward countering the 
poviet threat. The Admiraity hoped by this move to play a 
2rt in tnose preparations and to insure the future of 
Carr lweGrs SNe VOrtersive copebisity. do snould: be 
remembered that at the time (1951 to 1954) the Royal Navy had 
no atomic weapons. 1% would be a number of years before the 


#leet hed even an effective conventional strike capability. 
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Nevertheless, this commitment signified a marked change in the 
Board of Admiralty'’s attitude. It was envisioning naval forces 
carrying the war to enemy territory, attacking land targets, and 
supporting troops 

It was this facet of the Admiralty's ambitions which 
revived the RAF-Navy tension tnat had characterized the pre- 
war years and was to mark the next decade. The Air Ministry 
had never quarrelled with the Navy’s basic mission of securing 
the sea lanes and of escorting convoys. On the other hand it 
insisted that the Fleet snould have a very limited air role. 
RAF leaders did not dispute the need for carriers to offer 
air protection to convoys and to perform ASW missions at longs 
distances from land. However, they contended that all other 
functions could end should be handled by land-based aircraft. 
vable that they would onpject to the direction Navy 


The ergument over the proper role of eirerait carriers 
hed continued for years. it was pushed with special vigour in 
the professional journals in the middle Tifties. It was brought 


to the general public's attention by a spirited exchenge of 
correspondence in The Times in 1955. For several weeks a 





number of very prestigious retired Air Marshal and Admirals 
carried on this verbal contest in the public eos tk As with 
most such duels in the British press, it. had little effect on 
Government policy, nor did it chenge the minds of the pro- 
ssionais on either side. On the other hand it accurately 
reflected the controversy which was gradually mounting behind 
Whitehall’s public facade. As the Nevy's plans became manifest, 
RAF leaders oegan to complain about the money which was being 
to the carrier program and carrier aircraft, particu- 
se designed for strike missions. Their arguments 
sctec their own approacn to problems of defense. They in- 
sisted that the prime need was for strategic bombers and that 
cerrier airerart did not Mend themselves to this role and were 


a. 
therefore a poor investment. For several reasons, however, the 


oS 





eye 
RAF attacks in the early 1950's had little effect on the Navy 
Serricr progrean. 
First, the Air Force's semantic offensive was renark- 
bly restrained. ‘this can generally be attributed to its rising 


09 


affluence and pre-eminence in the post-Korean period. It was 
solely responsible for tne deterrent and this was the priority 


orogram in Britain's defense establishment. Certainly at that 
point the Navy did not appear to threaten this position even 
though the Fleet Air Arm was presumably infringing on the 
RAF's area of operations. Actually, the sir Force was having 
Cifficulty spending the money at its disposal. The Aircraft 
industry could not handle tne sudden demands which the Korean 
rearmanent had placed uvon it. This made it doubtful that 
diverting money from the Navy to the RAF would accelerate the 
P 


ondiy, and perhaps even more important the very 
= e 


meture of the defense organization before 1957 made it diirfi- 
eult for one Service to exert more than general pressure on 
another, The Minister of Defense was more a coordinator than 


© 
& decision-maker. He possessed a very small staff and had to 

pend on the individual ministries to supply him with infor- 
metion end advice. It mes cortainty not customary for him to 
cagpscr with the detailed programs of each Service, and it wes 


ely. He could set the overall guidelines and control the 
locetion of resources, but he relied heavily on the 
Ghiefs of Staff for recommendations on any major changes in the 
mekeun or functions of the services. In this body the Navy had 
as strong a voice as the Air Force... As @ result, policies were 
orten compromises ra Cet eer LOS2 Carry Conereny Serene ° but 
irrespective of that it made it difficult for the Air Force to 
impose its unilateral views on the Fleet. Within the general 
Dareaccrers Se. by thd Covermmeny, anc the Chieis of Start 
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ranch was relatively free to pursue its own 
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In essence this meant that up until 1957 the Navy was 
meyer TOrced tO jusStily tts carriers or the way it intended to 
employ them - except in very general terms?° ft was hampered 
by its small total budget, but within that limitation it nad 
epcelatively free hand to develop the Fleet Air Arm as it saw 
fit - despite the Air Force's herassing and sniving. However, 
that argument resurrected the pre-war tension between the 


Admiralty and Air Council - of which more Woe ol 


The Fruits of Rearmeament 


The Korean rearmatent program enabied the defense 
establishment to tackle the obsolescence that was fast over- 
besine its equipment. However, tle picture was by no means ali 
bright, for it was during this seme period that the post-war 
technical and economic facts-of-life were brought home forcibly 
to the military Services. 

In the case of the Navy this cen perhaps best be 
illustrated by briefly reviewing the Fleet’s physical status. 
By 1955 the modernization ard buiiding programs initiated 


+ 


during 


the Korean crisis were having marked effects on the 
. 88 
Fleet. Five new or modernized carriers all capable of hand- 
ling 2 new generetion of aircraft hed been commissioned, and one 


Bo 


more wag still in progress. Bight new destroyers had joined 
phe scagoing forces, @end prectically all the remaining destroyer 
which had been commissioned between 1945 and 1947 had been 
refitted with improved ASW weapon systems. Some twenty-seven 
World War II "tin cans" had been com nates modernized and con- 
verted to ASW frigates to assist with the escort of either the 
Hileect Gr seauormme trece., Although no newmirigcaces nad joined 
the active fleet as yet, some twenty-three were in various 
Stages of construction and were to stvart phasing into whe active 
forces in 1956. Six more were to be laid down in the coming 
year. The bdulzx of the @ctive submarine force had been modernized 
to inciude snorkels and high capacity batteries. Some 175 new 
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minesweepers hed been completed allowing replacement of whe 
active forces’ ent enent and the strengthening of the 
mescrve Tieet in this cavegzory. these ships were configured 
tO clear both contact and magnetic mines, Some modernizing 
head been accomplished on several cruisers, and a decision 
taken in 1954 to complete three new eruisers which had been 
on the stocks since 1945. 

All the modernized ships end those building included 
extensive improvements allowing them to operate in the vicinity 
of atomic detonations and rediation. Considerable advances had 
been made in anti-submarine weaponry and sonar. Also the Royal 
Navy had made remarkable progress in propulsion machinery. An 
anbitious research program was being prosecuted to develop a 
sophisticated anti-aircraft shipborne guided missile (Seaslug) 
for COMbevtins @2r-sitack. “6 CO Gircrait the Fleet Air =Ara 
now had all jets in its fighter squadrons, and the interim 
replacement program initiated in 1951 had been practically 
completed. The Gannet ASW plane was as good as any in the 
world at thet time. In many ways the British Fleet of 1956 
was &@ rejuvenated force, and the next few years promised the 


addition of @ nost of new frigates. The Fleet was composed 





of the following units:?° 
Oneretional Status Trials and Training 
“+ Aircraft Carriers 53 Aireraft Carriers (2 employed 
9 Cruiser in non-flying training) 
29 Destroyers { Cruiser 
28 Frigates 1 Guided Weapons Trial Ship 
44 Submarines 35 Destroyers 
57 Minesweepers 24 Frigetes 
7 Landing Vessels 28 Minesweepers 
i Tenk Landing Ship 
Reserve Fleet Construction 
6 Aircraft Carriers 2 Aircraft Carriers 
i2@ Cruisers 4 Cruisers 
5 Bettleships 23 Frigates 
44 Destroyers 2 Supmerines 
110 Frigates 69 Minesweepers 
15 Submarines 
190 Minesweepers 
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i¢cture was not as bright as it 


superficially appears. The Navy's share of the total budget 


had been consistently smaller than either the Army or the Royal 
mar Force, Despite the greater emounts of money going into the 


ince 1951, it was still not sufficient. In this 

regerd it should be recalled that the original Korean rearma- 
mo progren was cut back twice in 1952. Also the years of 

Grought from 1946 to 1950 had severely intensified the problen 
of obsolescence. On top of this, cost of equipment rose sharply 
and steadily along with salaries. Modern ships as a result of 
their complexity were much more elaborate and costly than their 
predecessors. Before the war 2 destroyer cost some £400,000; 
by 1955 it was £3,000,000. Pre-war gubmarines cost £300,000; 
new ones in 1957 were approximately £2,500,000. "The two 
Ark Royals most clearly demonstrate how naval costs have rocket- 
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COs 000G | 


ea. The 19357 Ark Royal cost £3,216,000 and the 1955 one 
se 
20% larger crews than their pre-war counterparts. Yet the 


on modern shins require soproximately 


I: 


Py, Caio: t 
onnel of the Royai Navy was steadily decreased from 1952 to 

: Wil this resulted in aemerked reduction in the size of 
the active . Meany of the Navy’s ships were newer, faster, 
more powerful and better able to operate in a modern wartime 
environment, but in 1955 the number of operational units at sea 
was slightly less then in 1948, The reserve fleet had likewise 


Shrunk, pervicularly in the carrier anc cruiser catesgories.. in 
eddition, there had been no modernization of the reserve fleet 
with the exception of the ninesweepers and a few frigates. 


An increasingly larger share of the naval estimates head 


}t 
Oo be allocasced to research. ?* kLxperimental and aircreft pro- 
grans oroved a great deal more expensive and complex than antic- 
ipated. The Admiralty had hoped to commence a class of guided 


Au 


missile cruisers or destroyers to follow the Daring class 
e Jug missile program was delayed due 
n 


stroyer, but the Seas 
to development problems and wes not available by 1956. Conse- 
cuently construction had been postponed until the missile showed 





S meant that the Fleet would nave to 
stretch the life of its destroyers for several years longer 
than vlanved. Costs on this missile project greatly exceeded 
the original estimates because of the scientists’ unfamiliarity 
With missile development vrobsem3. the frigate replacement 


Brogran which commenced in 195i showed promise of giving the 


‘ 


Pleet @n extremely high calibre escort. However, by 1955 it 
was clear thet the most the Navy could exvect was to replace 
the frigates in the active forces, and 1% would take several 


more years before tia@s could be accomplished. 
As to Girerert both research and procurement schedules 
were delayed and stretched cut over longer periods than orig- 
inally anticipated. This was necessary because or various 


Hecvors, not tne lebst of which wae the priority sdrded to 
95 


cod 


the RAF'’s V-bomber force. 43s a vesuit it would be several 
yeers before the Fleet couid geu a ee aubas Or Strixe eirverare 
cepable of meeting its land-based counterparts. the Fleet 

a % have atomic weacons desvite the number of 
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O 
§ to them in White P Pavers.?! Also it did not have 
raft capable of carrying them in 1955, although it was 


Sg plies. 
Proceecins Towards such @ capability, Aivogether; reavidly 
edvancins technology had worked some encouraging changes in 


e Fleet's ecuipment, but economic conditions still severely 


S size and strength. Moreover, there wes no sign 
Pettei na. 2ic oe had passed through a period of emergency 
S stly increased funds were made available. But there 
tisl insurficient money to create the type of Fleet which 
the Admiralty desired, and as the emergency subsided so had the 
funcs. it wes manifest that the Royal Navy would never again 


disvose the resources of old, even in a crisis. 


these developments presented & rather depressing picture 
for the Admiralty in 1955. The Soviet Navy had taken giant 


=) 


strides. tne Communists continued to expand their submarine 
force to some four hundred boets. Two hundred and fifty of 
these were long range ocean-going types equipped with snorkels 
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end high capacity catteries capable of ranging every oceen of 
the world. 2° This is an even more imposing number when it is 
realized thet in 1939 Germany had only 57 operational U=boats.?” 
The formidable Soviet force was supported by i8 modern Sverdlov 
type cruisers, over 120 first-line destroyers, and a shore-based 


100 Tre Soviets still had no 


naval air force of 2,500 planes. 
carriers, but in the early i1950’s the Russian Fleet hed become 
the second largest in the world, and its ability to threaten 
Great Britain's supply lines hed become most imposing. 

The Royel Navy had by no means increased in the same 
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on. Technically it had done reasonably well in keeping 
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a 
of navai developments. British sonar, escort ships, 
i-submarine tactics were among the world’s foremost. 

ihcemejor problem wes one of quantity, not quelity. When pitted 
against @ determined submarine effort 29 destroyers and 28 frigates 
were too few. Of course the Admiralty counted heavily on the 
meserve Yieot in an emergency, but most of these snips had not 
been modernized. They were ravidly becoming obsolete - with 
the possible excention of the minesweepers which would play 
Little part in a war on the high seas. 
Of courge British naval planning envisioned a joint 
es. This brightened 
tne pictures, out it still tert a great deal to be desired. It 
is true chet the other NATO navies nad numerous escort type 
hips which would go into the common defense effort. Again, 


6p 


~ 


the bulxz of these were in mothbells and would have to be acti- 


vated and modernized. ‘9! in a general war each of these countries 
would have kad its own derense oroblems, and each parvicivaent 
would muitiply the communication lines to be protected. OF all 
the NATO countries Great Britain relied the most heavily on 
sea transport and would be expected to contribute accordingly. '7* 
Yeu, it scemed to be falling further behind in the numbers that 
it could provide to NATO, despite the Korean rearmament effort. 
AS to 


the Royal Navy's other general war duties its 
Beans Oedsveu vor be implLemenved.. Wespite “the ianbitious clains 
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Defense White Papers, the Fleet, at as in 1956, could 
not contribute to the NATO Strixe Fleet's nuclear capability. 
Tt had no atomic weapons, and its only responsibility in a 
mecilear exchange would have been survival. This is typical of 
White Papers - they talk in terms of the present about devices 
and weapons that are still in the »lanning or development stage. 
ame Royal Navy had made @ sincere effort to orepare its forces 
to survive e2 nuclear war - within the funds eveailable. Prac- 
peecalily ali of its ships were conrigured for defense esainst 
avOmic radiation and fali-out. The four operational cerriers 
were highly mobile and capable of keeping the seas for extended 
weriods. Eech ci these en 


3. 


rxKed about sixty aircraie® divided 


b& 
Seueltly between fighter aiso capable of carrying light bombs 
aft (light bombers), and anti-sub- 
marine pianes. They unquestionably represented an attack 
potential with a relatively good probability of surviving an 
atomic onslaugnt. 

[or quelity of t2e Sritish planes 
beinaagses. ana the Lack of 

O ve reduced the Fleet's ability 
tseif and to project its power against shore targets 
fe) flict. The Admiralty's basic thinking 
eorus were peing made to correct 


e several yeers before the 


O b 
Fleet s offens pe! ties would fit it for the general war 
roic Waicn the Admiralty enviecioned for it. Again it should be 


recognized that in any gencread mar, British stnatesy envisioned 
@union of the U. 8S. and Royel Nevies. By 1955 the U. S. Sixth 
x d t 


ne largest naval force 


Lee : — 
in the Mediterranean.'~? The English fleet was well suited to 
omplement America’s task forees. Although generelly smaller 
e 


ugn 
NePS Coust Le Ube cit pe. ? 
o) Serena. War Virtues oo. 
the Royal Navy in 1956. It would heve added materially to 
NATO's naval strength. However, the Fleet's very size reised 
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the cuestion of whether this was a convincing rationale for its 
existence. At full strength the British carriers could have put 
¢ maximum of some two hundred fighter and strike planes into the 
eir,and it was unlikely that the Fleet would beat full strength 
ec thé right time and place. 

in essence, lack of funds had prevented the Royal Navy 
from keeping vace with the naval threat arising in the Hast and 
rom impiementing its own pkhéens. Quite clearly, the officiaL 
iew exaggerated the Royal Navy's capabilities. Although its 
Peieciency and quaeiity ned improved, the international military 
onfiguration had changed so drastically that its ability to 
ight a general war had seriously declined. It was still able 
o maxe a significant contribution to the free world's navies 
in a general war. However, in the mid-1950's still other de- 
velooments were casting a shadow on tne need for sea power and 
threatening the Admiralty's basic strategical rationale for the 
Fleet. it is @ppropriate now to look at these developments. 

Thermo-Nuclear Weavons and Disillusionment 
st few years after tne war atomic weapons 
exercised little influence on British defense thinking. However, 
Maes Une 200" Cc enersy procren came to Truivion and Britain 
nad expioded its own fission weapon, one discovers an increasing 
sense of ambivalence about cefense policy and an ever widening 
rift between the views of the three Services. The fundamental 
question aw issue was: What tyve of war must the nation be 
prepared to fight? 
ft is &@ relatively simple matter to piece together the 

s Korean program emphasized anti- 
, weavons, and planes. These were intended not 
only to protect the Fleet but aiso, just as important, cargo 
convoys. In eddition en impressive effort was devoted to mine 
countermeasures and minesweepers. All these measures were tied 
2 


to a vision of a global war with Russia where conventional 
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weapons would play a major roie. This image justified a large 
erve versonnel organization which could 


* 


reserve fleet and e re 
8 risis-to expend the active forces and 


ry, UW 


be Chployed in t O 
mo provice a continuous ream of replacements for battle 
casualties. 

These measures meshed comfortably with NATO's naval 
Stretesgy. Although SACLANT planned to use atomic weapons to 
hit centers of Soviet maritime power, his olans "depended on 
the assumotion that another Battle of the Atlantic would be 
POught, the object of which would be to bring supplies from 
North America across the ocean in order to support tne armies 
and air forces overeating in Europe and to feed the people of 
nlOm G. was further intended to ubiteze 
of the Allied countries to carry out this 
S ly all of NATO's preparations were aimed towards 
cted war witn the Soviet Union on the general pattern 


in 1950 when the Korean crisis broke out the Navy' 


ae 


thinking was by no meens unique. Xorea was generally inter- 
oreved to increase the orospects oF a came war, and all 

rece Services were still wedded to conventional war concepts. 
s was manifest in the rearmament pericd. Ine Army expanded 

| tional weapons and continued to rely 
its World War II organization. In addition it still depended 

on 2 largs reserve organization to expand in emergencies and 
large numbers were called up for Korea. Concurrently the Air 
Force, although giving priority to its bomber program, embarked 
On a massive expansion in which all commands received a share. 
It also relied heavily on a reserve organization which was 

e 
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tended to be employed @n a longs global war. 
However, with the British atomic explosion at Monte 


6 end tne grequal shiit to deterrence initiated in. 1952, 
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r Council began to revise its views on the nature of a 


The airmen contended that atomic weapons made & 
ong wer unlikely, and that victory would be decided by the 
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atomic onsleught, not by conventional weapons. Consequently 


b) > 2 2 . O05 
the overwheimins emphasis should be placed on fission weapons. 


Altnousn all three Services had concurred in the decision to 
build up an atomic stockpile and strategic bomber force, the 
Navy and Army still gave little indication that they had lost 
feith in conventional weapons or tnhat ees detected any marked 
changes in the tyve of war to be prepared for. The Admiralty 
was convinced that the Fleet could onverate in an atomic environ- 
ment, and fission weapons would not in themselves decide the wer. 
All the new British ships incorporated design features to in- 


J. 


prove their protection against fell out, radiation and blast 
effects. In addition the eat sent strategists "believed 

% fenses and dispersion would counter 
the bomb et see. © weapons would complicate the problem 
of keeping Britain's supply lines open, but they would not 
eliminate the need for seaborne forces. In essence naval vlanners 
still viewed the atomic bomb as a “bigger and better bomb.” 

it should be emphesized that this concent was not too 
@ifficult to sell in Britein in the early 1950's - politicians 
and laymen alike sincerely believed that a general war would 
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S pattern. the British had little experience with 
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1 
ect knowledge of atomic bombs. The thermo~nuclear weapon 
ot entered the arena es yet There was a seneral feeling 
hat although the etomic pomb had changed the scale of warfare, 
Bipwete Dy nO neers Climinaced Ghernecd Tor conventional torces, 
It would be several years even after Monte Bello before the 
med forces would have fission bombs in any numbers, and 
radica: changes should be made only as increased experience 

ectated then. Despite the factual information available on 
the devastating effects cf such weacons, the vatterns of World 
eply etched in British memories, and statesmen 
were slow to grasp the full implications of these new develop- 
ments. Moreover, the great bulk of Britain's forces were con- 
ventional and it would have taken extraordinary courage and 
Cenp~ydence, Gven rashnness, Tor tne Loscersnhip Vo discard them 


WecahOuy 2 Clearer victure of what the future held. 
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Actually tne services mad reeche@ a compromise, or more 
accurately a negotiated truce, among themselves in order to 
reconcile their differing views. About the same time the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee gave its approval to building up the 
PUreyesic DOmDer Borce, it adopted the concept of "“broken-= 
beczec” warfare. This theory postulated that in the event of 
globel war, if no decisive results were reached during the 
initial nuclear exchange, “hostilities would decline in inten- 
sity, though perhaps less so at sea than elsewhere, and a 
period of brokxen-backed warfere would follow, during wnich the 
Opposing sides would seek to recover their strengt aoe Feehan aehiats 


2 


on the struggle in the meantime as best they might.” 


P) 


Ooviously this reasoning justified the retention of conventional 
forces which could survive an atomic onslaught. In many ways 
allow all three Services to 
les. Tile: Gooceine, a2lenoues 
pormulated mucn a. did mot appear publicly as ofricial 
policy until the 1954 Defense White Paper. 

It is difficult to determine where the broken-backed 
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(2 
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concept originete Ss rathner clear that the Navy had 


i, 
mie GCeepesumpucres. in 10 of Une three servicesi, Obvicusiy 
deterrence ofrered the RAF a prime role. At the same time the 
nation’s commitment to NATO in Europe, and cold war actions 
such as zalaya and Palestine assured the Army a significant 
hment. On the other hand the 
been made primarily to counter 
em@G HUSSIan Submarine Force Anne conventional giobal wars Fr 
this war wag %o be short then the bulk of the Navy's efforts 
were superfiuous. The theory of broken-backed warfare ration- 
alized and vindicete D 


preparations. Consequently, 


tne Navy s 
ut $i 


C 
the Admiralty throughout this period insisted that "deterrence 
must go hand in hend with brozen-backed warfare. . 

However, the concept of broken-backed warfare was to 


nave & relatively short life, and tt was never mentioned again 


Bae —Gerense: Wolice Panera: [o.6-Can De vet uributed.cto: tne 
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he hydrogen bomb. On November 1, 1952 


she United States detonaced & thermonuclear devico at Eniwetoz 
O 


Qvodl, Sithough this event Was Peported by witnesses, it was 
mot orficiably confirmed Tor over a year. This history-making 
eeeperiment was 2ollowsd by two Russian exotosions in August 19535 


’ “ «mn = - “+ <=. ey “7, sy d J % : em ry oO 4 
and further Smerican tests in March 1954 which precipiteted the 
f 
Although there was a great 


formation published on H-weavons it was 


@ 
say) 


ney af 

54 pefore the U. S. Government released an 
fe 
oft 


whe suupendous area of destructive 


blest, radiation, and fail out associated with thermonuclear 
174 
Getonations.' “ This report dispelled 211 doubt as to the 


comperative power of £-bpombs and H-bombs. Thermo-nuclear 
weapons were a quantum jumo in destructive power. It was no 


Longer credible to taik as if nuciser weapons were just a2 


"Dieger and better bomb"; the ee pomb was a totally new 
reed of monster which required radically novel responses and 


ec jUusements. 
The revelations as to the unprecedented power of 


iear weapons had a tremendous impact on tne British 
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Government. Above all “it removed most of the remaining doubts 
about the atomic revolution in warf fare, "11> sy ome gel ivalpcyel ey iGekiels 
Pener on Defense in 1955 examined at great length the import of 
hydrogen bomods and expressed the Government's decision to pro- 
vide Britain with fusion weapons at the earliest possible aa 
According oO CAS cocume nc the brichtesu hove lor peace lay with 
BIC LeCle SUOerLOViler, oO uc COUN OVC ool tata fs aay 
icy which would be vursued in conjunction with 


Dol 
tates. The White Paper accelerated the Royal Air 
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- 
Pr - 3 one wet - ao wv x oa - ¥ a {fs Ce] sf a i 
BOGCe pise to ascendancy announcing that “increasing ee 
laced on the deterrent and strategic air power. 
Nevertheless, the Government was obviously uncertain 


ENOUL Cae TetUre Or GORVENTiCoaly forces. dust a2sviu had. done 
when introducing atomic bombs, it was deferring any radical 


readjustments until its own hydrogen weapons were available, and 
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situation had developed furtner. This was clearly manifest 
in the passage that solemnly declared "the development of 
nuclear weapons does not mean that the use of naval and land 
forces in a major wer is now obsolete or outmoded, #116 iG 
went on to insist that the enemy would also have to be fought 

ea and on the ground in the,.traditional manner. Despite 
these qualifying statements, however, the 1955 White Paper 
opvened @ new era and heralded the beginning of a period of 
Geep and painful soul-searching within the British Navy. 


” 
. 


AltRouca, 10 COnbimica’ LO present a brave and contider: 


counvenence to the pubiic the introduction of thermo-nuclear 
weapons was to heave @ traumatic effect on the Royal Navy. fhis 
new development literally threatened the Navy’s most cherished 
concepts, threw its sirateg Cok Lninking 42nto disarray, end 
threatened its very survival. ak The root of the Admiralty's 
discomfiture was the encermous destructive power of the hydro- 
gen bomb, and the influence that it would have on tne nature 


a) 


of a global war. If it wes employed in the early days of a 


Seneral War, 2S British stretecigas et that point seemed Lo 

zd & protracted conflict 

umbe or ships 2@t sea 

through dispersion, daecep » end passive defense 
r 


Ss 
measures could su DOPOCZUSG. — SUG Witon Brava 
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end Europe re 


and, in turn, the need for would disappear. Similarly, 
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O 
a 
linood of a long war would be remote 
C Ss 
mine werfare irrelevant. Mines 


fe 
Ssuper-pomos seemed to make 
eould hardly match hydrogen bomos for making a large port 
unusecable, ihis struck at the very neart of the Royal Nevy's 
post-war doctrine. It had rested its strategic cease on 
r 
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Britain's reliance on exports and sea communications. Even 
the war continued and the Navy was required to keep the ocean 
tenes open, the devastation of the initial exchange would make 
it impossible to activate reserve fleet shipvs or to devend on 
reserve personnel to step*Tnto the breach. In a general war 


involving thermo-nuclear weanons the Fleet would have to fight 


© 
$0 
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with whatever was available and at sea pefore the first attack. 
This reasoning undermined two of the principel pillars of naval 
policy - the reserve fleet anc the reserve personnel organization. 

Thus far only the Fleet s defensive duties heve peen 
mentioned. What effect would these radically new weapons have 
on the offensive overations vlanned in conjunction with the 
NATO Strike Fleet? A considerable number of the Royal Navy's 
officers had been skeptical of this concept from the outset. 
they contended that a large Tleet had no business concentrating 
pa the carly days of an @X£omic war and pushing in close to the 
enemy's shore for the purpose of mounting strike operations. 


~~ 


Ho wOUld be extremely vulnerable and invite destruction; the 


damage it could inflict would not just ae its losses. Tke 
Moe eats astounding 


: > 


myarogen bomb accentuated tnrese argu 
redius of destruction thysetered to make any kind of naval 
oncentration unduly hagerdous and would, of course, severely 
ompliicate the problem of air defense. The enemy did not have 
O fs 


rcurate, he just hed.to dros Ris weapon in the vicinity 


Of the target, The Admiralty instituted a series of behind- 
the-scenes studies to determine the effects of this new weapon 


S ec 
on the NATO strike strategy and “these all pointed to the de- 
pressing conclusion that it was not viable if thermo-nuclear 
weapons were to be used against it with aeterminetion. #19 ie 
essence thermo-nuclear weapons threw a shadow over vractically 
all of the ne avy's basic concepts regarding the Fleet's 
E0nzribution to mene 
Obviously the great destructive power of thermo-nuclear 

weapons added overwhelming weight to the Air Force's view of 
the néture of a general war,ard this implication was fully 

vy. Both lay and vrofessional mil 
LEery Ween were Pusehtcnn the implications of hydrogen weapons, 

2s 


Sine i the general war rationale or 


Seagoing forces. Published @erticies both attacked and derended 
. 1 

the need for a Niset. ? There seemed to be little agreement 

2s tO how the Navy could best be utilized or whether it should 
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be employed at all in a general war. The most prestigious 
British critic in this verbal battle was Field Marshal 
Montgomery who in a speech before the Royal United Service 
Institution in late 1954 predicted that the role of navies 
would soon decline and that control of the seas would be exer- 
120 Prom this date, it is 
possible to detect a continuously rising concern among the 


cised by land-based air forces. 


leadership for the Navy's future. This resulted in a campaign 
to broaden its role and shore up its flagging future. 

In many respects the Admiralty was hampered by the 
very nature of its material problems. Ships that had commenced 
pbuilding in 1951 were just coming into the Fleet in 1955, and 
the physical character of these forces, at least for the immed- 
iate future, was already determined. In turn, any new changes 
would not be reflected at sea for several years. Nevertheless 
the Sea Lords made strenuous efforts to update the Fleet's 
public image and to tailor it to the demands of thermo-nuclear 
wer. Increasing emphasis was laid on the Admiralty's future 
plans to exvloit missiles, nuclear power, supersonic aircraft 
and to modernize the Fleet's organizational arrangements. The 
First Lord's Statement accompanying the Navy Estimates for 1955 
was specifically devoted to the Royal Navy's role in the nuclear 
age. It insisted that "the latest inventions may affect mari- 
time warfare and alter the character of the forces needed to 
wilel te 
further envisioned Neetaser tei a of carriers, guided missile 
tt 


wase it, but they do not diminish the need for navies. 
ships, and their escorts to replace the fleets of past wars 
and explained that they would act as mobile offensive forces 
which could be quickly deployed wherever required. This expan- 
sive document went on to describe in some detail the Adnmiralty's 
plans to produce a new class of guided missile ships to support 
its carriers, and modern aircraft to enhance the Fleet's offen- 
sive capability. It also dealt briefly with the Royal Navy's 
contribution to the NATO Strike Fleet, and mention was made of 
the Fleet Air Arm's plans to develop an atomic capability. 
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From that point on no opportunity was missed to emphasize that 
the Fleet would soon have atomic bombs at sea. Within the year 
the Admiralty had accelerated work on nuclear propulsion and 
placed orders for the first two ships in a new class of 

general purpose frigates which could operate with the Fleet 

as well as merchant convoys. 

In August 1955 the Admiralty initiated a comprehensive 
review of its ships, weapons and equipment for the purpose of 
determining how the Fleet could be given "maximum operational 
efficiency under the new strategic conditions. "!©? Hopefully, 
this study was to recommend ways in which the Navy could 
better use the resources at its command and get more in terms 
of effective equipment for its investment. One of the guide- 
lines laid down for this study was that in a future general 
war involving nuclear weapons the Fleet could not depend on 
shore-based men and eguipment after the nuclear exchange. 

This study was supervised by a group of senior officers known 
as the "Way Ahead" committee and covered a wide range of sub- 
jects. Its recommendations were to be vitally important in 
streamlining the naval establishment and ushering it into this 
new era. The 1956 Navy Estimates reflected some of the more 
important conclusions. It announced the Admiralty's intention 
to reduce the size of the reserve fleet materially and to 
retain only those ships "which can be rearmed quickly for 


nes In addition it announced 


service on the outbreak of war. 
the Admiralty's intention to cut back its dockyards and support 
activities drastically. It also expressed confidence that this 
could be done without injuring the Fleet's readiness. This 

would presumably release funds which could be devoted to equip- 
ment and projects more directly related to the Navy's operational 
tasks. The Way Ahead committee also reached the conclusion that 
the Royal Navy Reserve and Royal Navy Volunteer Reserve must be 
cut back markedly. Again it reasoned that only personnel who 
could be called to the colors at short notice with little train- 


ing would be useful under the conditions of nuclear war. It 
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further stressed that the Navy should begin to modernize its 
afloat logistics support in order to make the Fleet more 
independent of shore bases. This was an important recommendation 
with vital implications for the Fleet's future. All of these 
suggestions were well received and in the next few years imple- 
mented. Certainly these efforts showed an increased sensitive- 
ness to the demands of nuclear war and a willingness to progress 
With changing conditions. 

However, as radical as some of these changes were, they 
@2d not fully meet the basic problem confronting the Admiralty. 
The 1954, 1955 and 1956 Navy estimates continued tenaciously to 
stress the Royal Navy's primary responsibilities vis-d4-vis the 
Russian Fleet, protecting seaborne trade, and projecting 
Britain's power on the seas in a global war. Despite the will- 
ingness of the Sea Lords to make some alterations in material 
and personnel policies they had not altered the Fleet's basic 
capabilities. There was still no intention of the Fleet deliver- 
ing strategic weapons and the atomic capability which was being 
emphasized was solely intended as a tactical one. Moreover, the 
Hemiraity had lost faith in SACLANT's plan to use the Strike 
Fleet in the first few days of nuclear war, yet it remained 
Peaxciaclly wedded to this strategy and stressed it in public 
pronouncements. Although the Admiralty was deemphasizing the 
reserve fleet and post-attack expansion in a nuclear war it's 
spokesmen continued to stress the Russian submarine threat. 
Lack of funds accentuated the problem. By reducing the reserve 
fleet the Admiralty was conceding that it must rely on active 
ships, but it has already been noted how sparse these forces were. 

puch inconsistency is characteristic of this whole period 
and reflects the ambivalence which was wracking Navy strategists 
behind-the-scenes. On one hand, the Admiralty was making pre- 
parations to survive and operate in a thermo-nuclear environment; 
on the other, it was planning to perform tasks that seemed to 
have little relevance to a genuine nuclear bomb war. It was 
becoming increasingly harder to envision an extended war at sea 
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once a hydrogen exchange had taken place. Vice-Admiral Gretton 
_ on this period comments with great candor that: 


fany naval officers often wondered, if the truth be known, 
whether ere dae airmen colleagues were not right and whether 
the Admiralty's views were really reconcilable with reality. 
- »« « eney played on, however, out or loyalty to tneir own 
Service and also because of an instinct which they could 
not support with sound logic that armies and navies were 
BeoOuvOuLn Carved oul were stilt Se ee for the security 
end well being of the country. "25 


Although the Navy was seemingly convinced that it still 
hed a general war role, there were some signs that its thinking 
wes gradually shifting. In 1955 the Admiralty seems to have 
inaugurated a vigorous campaign to remind the public that the 
\weet Coulda fulfill a veriety of roles, Ina series of speeches 
in 1955 the First Lord revived the Navy's Korean experience and 
emphasized the carrier's suitability for such a role. In 
addition he stressed the naval task force's potential for quel- 
ling brush fire wars, meeting civil unrest and showing the Beye wa 
The 1955 Navy Estimates specifically recalled Korea where the 
"sea and air power of the Royal Navy" was brought to bear "quickly 
and effectively." It further listed one of the main functions of 
the Fleet as the provision “of direct air support for operations 
ashore end afloat in those areas where it cannot readily be 
given by shore based aircraft."'=" the 1956 Navy Estimates 
continued to stress "how quickly and effectively the sea and 
air power of the Royal Navy can be brought to bear in almost 
any part of the world, “12° 

slowly but surely under the pressures of technological 
advance, tight funds, and inter-Service competition the Fleet's 
strategical foundation was being shored up and widened. The 
first references to the Navy's limited war importance had crept 
on to the scene. At no time did the Navy's official statements 
gO into great detail, nor did they indicate that this might 
possibly become tne fundamental justification for the Fleet. 
The Country's attention was still riveted on fusion weapons, and 
the Admiralty still considered general war its primary concern. 
it Was manifest, however, that the Navy's leaders no longer 
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considered the Fleet's general war functions sufficient in 
themselves to keep the Navy firmly in the defense picture. 

In concrete terms there was something to be said for 
this new trend in naval thinking. The one area in which the 
Fleet was really capable of making a substantial contribution 
in the niddle 1950's was that of conventional limited war. 
Korea had proved the Fleet Air Arm's ability to operate against 
shore targets and in support of troops. Profiting from the 
xsorean experience the Board of Admiralty was making every 
effort to maintain and improve these capabilities in the 
succeeding years. Some of the specific steps taken have 
already been mentioned. Naval officers believed strongly that 
the Navy's mobility and flexibility were great advantages in 
carrying out Britain's world-wide responsibilities. There is 
no guestion that the Navy had never lost faith in its limited 
war capability. 

While the forces which the Royal Navy possessed looked 
rather thin in regard to an East-West confrontation, they 
possessed a more impressive potential when considered in terms 
of a local action where only conventional weapons would be used. 
The Fleet was perfectly capable of establishing control of the 
Bee ta &2 Sbecific area Of limited size and of projecting its 
air power over small areas of enemy territory. Unfortunately 
many of the Admiralty's plans for increasing this capability had 
yet to crystallize. For example both the Fleet Air Arm's fighter 
and strike aircraft were lagging their land-based competitors. 
In the same vein the Admiralty's preoccupation with general 
war had led it to neglect seriously amphibious lift. A small 
operational amphibious squadron had been formed in 1950 con- 
Sisting of some seven landing craft and moved to the 
Mediterranean. Its ships were slow and approaching obsoles- 
cence, and as had been customary Since the war "it was com- 
pletely neglected by higher authorities. "!*? Nevertheless 
there was considerable merit in the assertions that the Fleet 
was ideal for meeting sudden brush fires and fighting limited 
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wars. Certainly the Royal Navy of that day was a great deal 
more suited for such a mission than it was for a general nuclear 
war where the burden would presumably rest on strategic forces. 

Just as the pressure of events was gradually forcing 
whe Admiralty to turn away from generai war the Suez crisis 
erunted, and the Fleet was required to mount a conventional 
amphibious operation. This action was both to demonstrate the 
Fleet's usefulness for such actions and to teach the Admiralty 
some important lessons. Since this incident was to exert such 
a strong influence on the Navy’s role it should be briefly 


examined. 
Suez Crisis 


From the conclusion of hostilities in Korea until the 
Suez operations commenced the Royal Navy had not been in action. 
Britain's overseas responsibilities had consumed a great deal 
of the peacetime Fleet's fuel and energy, but generally these 
operations had been showing the flag or providing logistic 
support for deployed troops. The Army and Air Force both had 
been actively engaged in Malaya, Kenya and Cyprus. All of 
these actions had proved costly, vicious and protracted. But 
they did make it clear that nationalist movements were beginning 
to be 2 prime source of concern to the nation and that the British 
would be withdrawing from many coloniés much earlier than had 
been anticipated. In the early 1950's there were still ample 
bases from which British troops could reach the troubled areas. 
However, this situation was gradually changing, and as it did 
ome Government would be forced to adjust accordingly. The 
nuezZ crisis brought these lessons home forcibly to the British, 
and also reminded the Admiralty that its traditional overseas 
RMESDONSiIbDiIities were still a vital part of its mission <= 
perhaps even the most important. 

On July 26, 1956 President Nasser of Egypt nationalized 
tne Suez Canal and set in train a series of events which 
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culminated with the Anglo-Franco landing at Suez. The general 
Mestory Of this period is well known, and it is only the 
purpose of this study to trace those military events which 
illuminate the Royal Navy's relationship to the crisis. The 
British Cabinet was determined to reverse this decision and 
examined the whole spectrum of alternatives oven to it. if 
at all possible it wished to act in league with its Allies and 
to exhaust the resources of diplomacy before resorting to a 
violent solution. Nevertheless, the services were alerted. 
On July 30 both France and England began jointly preparing 
"“orecautionary military measures. "! 79 

Despite Egypt's small size and slender resources these 
two countries discovered that their military position was a 
Seo poOving Oonés A quick effective jab eitner at the canal 
or Egypt would have been impossible. The Mediterranean Fleet 
was less than a week away, but there was only one carrier avail- 
@ble and its aircraft, mainly Seahawks and turboprop Wyverns, 
were considered inferior to the Soviet Fighters, MIG 15's and 
17's, possessed by Nasser's Air Force. Since Korea, the Fleet 
eo erm hea been pressing hard ror aircraft more capable of 
competing with the Russian MIG, but their efforts had not 
borne fruit by 1956. The two French carriers in the 
Mediterranean had only propellor aircraft. Tne RAF had two 
Squadrons of Canberra bombers in the Middle East both based 
in Arab countries which refused to allow Britain to use their 
bases for an aitack on Egypt. There were no long range fighters 
stationed in the area, and it would take some ten days for then 
to arrive and settle. The only base available which was free 
oP restrictions was Cyprus some 500 miles from the scene. 
Cyprus’ airfields were not equipped to handle large operations. 
Even more discouraging than these facts was the inability to 
mount an invasion force. There were two battalions of army 
parachutists, two Royal Marine Commandos, and eight infantry 
bavtalions performing anti-terrorist duties in Cyprus. However, 
whelr state of readiness was hardly appropriate for this type 
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@ueroouirement. Colonel #A. J. Barker in his book Svez The Seven 
Dav War described it thusly: 


. . « the parachutists had done no parachute training 

for months, the Commandos had not practiced amphibious 
warfare or co-operation with tanks for over twelve months. 
There were no transport aircraft and none of the base 

Sr oo Cau Onemor SpCctici@s i syreouired 10r an amphi bdieus 
operation was readily available. There was in Malta an 
Amphibious Warfare Squadron of only two tank-landing 
ships (LST's) though both of these were equipped to carry 
eight assault landing craft (LCA's) each and two tank- 
landing craft (LCT's); this was totelly inadequate for 
the size of an assault force required for a seaborne 
anvasion of the magnitude necessary for an effective 
invasion of Egypt. 


It was painfully manirest that to apply effective 
military pressure would require considerable preparation. dow- 
ever, both the British and rrench governments were determined 
not to let Nasser's act go unchallenged and immediately turned 
their attention to the problem of mounting an assault force. 

A joint é£nglo-Franco command organization was established and 

by the end of August the planning for operation "Musketeer" 

was well in hand. The proposed size of the Suez effort is. 
usually not appreciated. An expeditionary force of some 

80,000 men was planned with the accompanying air and sea support 
what such an organization requires. |? 

DHOrlaees Oi erancoOrt. surcrart, airitelds anq Or 
paracnute troops precluded a completely airborne operation 
The Egyptians were equipped with Soviet tanks, and troops, 
Gitner airborne or seaborne, could not be left ashore for long 
without armoured support. There was no way to avoid a seaborne 
assault operation based on the World War II pattern. In this 
regard operating bases became @ perplexing problem. EBritish 
rorces were stationed in Libya, but the Libyan Government would 
met cvolerate its territory being wsed to mount an attack on 
another country. Cyprus could be prepared to handle aircraft, 
but its port facilities were pitifully inadequate. It had no 
harbours or beaches which could accommodate large ships. The 


only alternative was Malta which was approximately six days 
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designated as the operational base for the seaborne assault 
morce. 

All these considerations. imposed heavy demands on the 
Navy for amphibious lift and support ships. The first estimates 
called for over fifty LST’s. There were only two in commission. 
Another twenty-eight were in mothballs and many of these were 
discovered to be unseaowrthy when they were reactivated. /77 
After some effort sixteen LST's of the reserve fleet were made 
ready for sea and took part in the Suez operation along with 
the two LST's in the active fleet. Two light carriers were 
withdrawn from the training squadron in home waters and con- 
verted to troov carriers. In addition the Royal Navy was 
forced to convract With -ecivibian concerns Tor transoorts. 
Mmermers, stores shins, reefers and other types to furnisn che 
mobile logistic support required. Obviously the Royal Navy 
was in no sense prepared for the shipping and logistic problems 
which such an operation presented. 

Large numbers of supporting aircraft would be required. 
Unfortunately Cyprus would be the main land base. This meant 
that the RAF's fighters and tactical support-craft could spend 
only ten to fifteen minutes over the target areas before their 


2 134 
fuel suvoly would force them to return home. 2 


Heavy and 
medium bombers would not be so handicapped, but they were not 
suitabie for close support. The assault would have to rely 
heavily on carrier aircraft which would be deployed just 2 

few miles offshore. H. M. S. Eagle with approximately eighty 
planes was already in the Mediterranean. H. M. S. Bulwark, 
the Fleet Air Arm training ship in home waters, was deployed 
to the Mediterranean and arrived on August 9. H. HM. 5S. Albion 
wnick was in overhaul was rushed to completion and dispatched 
to Malta in mid-October. These three ships between them could 
PuewOver One Nundredc Titty plance-in the air.» This wes turee— 
fifths of the air power available to the active fleet. There 
were some misgivings about pitting the Navy's planes - Sea 
dawks, Sea Venoms and Wyverns - against Egyptian MiG’s which 


—— 
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were theoretically superior to anything in the Fleet. '?° 
ievertneless, the Fleet Air Arm was confident that its high 
state of training, its skilled pilots, and special tactics 
would allow it to overcome any opposition. The very fact, how- 
ever, that the Egyptians possessed high performance jets forced 
the planners to take extra precautions,and this delayed the 
Zandings. in the last analysis it is difficult to overemphasize 
the value of up-to-date equipment. At any rate there was no 
alternative to carrier aircraf » and the Fleet fir Arm was to 
bear the main burden of the battle no matter what the handicap. 

The preparatory stage had highlighted the voids in the 
Admiralty's thinking end exposed those areas where the rleet 
was most deficient. However, once this period was past, the 
Royal Navy in action was another story. starting on November 31 
the Fleet Air Arm, French carrier aircraft, RAF and French planes 
from Cyprus launched a campaign to destroy the Egyptian Air Force. 
in less than seventy-two hours it was completely neutralized. 

The lack of effective opposition was due primarily to the poor 
state of training of Nasser's milctes - Doll “the shouldsned 
@evrac.s irom the efficient and professional job which the Freneh 
and English airmen did. Subsequent operations analysis paid 
special tribute to the Fleet Air Arm. RAF Canberras and Valiants 
Weee Used with some effect, but High eititude bombing did not 
prove particularly suitable to a Suez type of operation. '-! The 
object was vo destroy or damage specific tactical targets and 

to avoid hitting civilian installations. Strategic bombers 
often have difficulty locating such targets and are too 
inaccurate when they do. 

Cr iinew0tner hand the tactical strike aircrari Of .pocn 
the Navy and RAF enjoyed significant successes. It was pri- 
marily their efforts which put the airfields out of commission, 
destroyed most of Nesser's planes before they got in the air, 
and razed the Egyptian Air Force's supply and ammunition dumps. 
she long distance from Cyprus severely reduced the time RAF 
strixe-fighters could spend over the target, but they were very 
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effective while on the scene. Individual naval aircraft, on 
the other hand, were able to fly as many as four missions a 
day. Once the troops were ashore these planes were constantly 
@m call and literally acted as artiliery for the airborne troops 
which had to spend the first twenty-four hours without armour or 
rtillery. The effectiveness of the seaborne aircraft exceeded 
all expectations. In seven days of action the Fleet Air Arm 
flew more than 2,000 sorties! 9° and lost only one pilot. All 
things considered it was 2a remarkable verformance and fully 
substantiated the claims which the carrier's advocates had been 
making for years. | 
The landing was carried out on November 5 and 6. The 

first day over two bateallions of airborne troops parachuted in, 
and the next day the remaining forces were put ashore across 
the beaches. The landing on November 6 was marked by an inno- 
YVation which was to change the cnaracter of ampnibious warfere. 
A unit of the Royal Marines, Commando 45 (some 600 men), was 
put asnore by helicopters from H. M. S&S. Ocean and H. M. 5. 
Theseus. it was landed, @s soon as the seach was cleared, in 
less than an hour and a nar, !?7 The U. S. Marines had already 
begun to investigate the possibilities of “vertical assault,” 
but Suez was the first time that helicopters had been employed 
in such @ manner in action. As far as the British were con- 
cerned this was a makeshift development which had been conceived 
and implemented after the Suez preparations began. Colonel 


s 


Barker labels it "without question the most outstanding feature 


W140 These same helicopters ferried supplies, 


or the operation. 
acted as messengers, carried out wounded, spotted artillery 
fire, picked up downed aviators, and performed a myriad of 
essential tasks. This was eloquent testimony to the Navy and 
Merines' ability to improvise on short notice. 

there are many reasons to criticize the Suez operation, 
and in the public's mind it was a failure. Certainly the mili- 
tary, the Navy included, can be faulted for the lack of prepar- 


ation for such an operation. Yet in view of military and 
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political thinking in the early Tifties this unpreparedness 
is not so remerkable. Moreover, in the overations themselves 
miesma jor deticiencics were lack of firm political guidance and 
some misjudgments at the hign command level. It is difficult 
vO Criticize the conduct of operations and the performance of 
officers and men. The Nevy verformed extremely well. Without 
the Fleet the landing would have been impossible. Actually few 
realize how close the operation was to tactical success when it 
wee abruptly canceled. it has been contended that the entire 
Canal Zone would have been secured in another thirty-six hours. 
The inability of Britain to carry off, what some con- 
sidered, a rather limited action against a third-rate military 
power had a traumatic effect on all Britons. It has often been 
referred to as the watershed for British affairs in the post-war 
ere. For the first time the public and the Government appeared 
to realize fully the fundamental changes which post-war con- 
@itions had wrought in Britain's status. It had a similar 
effect on the Royal Navy. The Egyptian crisis highlighted 
deficiencies in the seaborne forces, and the Navy was 
its share of criticism. Still the longs range effects 
were not @ll adverse. The episode occurred 4 42 tsme Wien tac 
Navy's thinking was particularly confused, and when the Navy's 
seaders were casting about for a new rationale for the Fleet. 
Actually the Navy's combatant forces had performed rather well 
and the whole operation had illustrated the value of mobility 
and flexipility, a prime requisite of naval operations. More- 
over, it accentuated the altcred status of Britain’s overseas 
responsibilities and focused attention on the increasing proba- 
bility of limited wars. In the long run Suez was to play a 
vital pert in assisting the Admiralty to find a viable post-war 
role for the Fleet. 
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CHAPTER V 


CONFUSION TO COHERENCE 
WOOT a1 IC 5 


fhe year i957 was critical in the post-war history of 
the British defense establishment. Since the truce in Korea 
(1953) a number of pressures had been slowly building which 
eallead for a general reappraisal of military policy. The Suez 
crisis, Eden's resignation, and the formation of a new Government 
served as catalysts. In 1957 all three Services were subjected 
to searching scrutiny, and a vigorous effort was initiated to 
halt the steadily climbing defense appropriations. These events 
set the stage for intense inter-Service and military-political 
friction. In the Navy's case Governmental pressure forced the 
Board of Admiralty to do soul searching previously neglected. 
The result was a coherent, convincing and defensible rationale 
around which the modern Fleet could be built and organized. 
Mnouch it still remained to implement this new policy, the Navy 
had a clearer idea of its proper role than at any time since 
world Var 11. 


The Sandys' White Paver 


Mr. Duncan Sandys, the Minister of Defense in the first 
Macmillan Government, is often given full credit for the radical 
modifications made in 1957. However, the seeds of change were 
planted in the previous administration. Anthony Eden came to 
office as Prime Minister firmly convinced that the nation's 
military posture was determined by the “annual exchange between 
the Treasury and the fighting services"! and that this procedure 


cid not make for coherent defense policy. If the Government was 
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to control the "vested interests" of the Services, the Minister 
Spepetense Must take a more active part in policy-making. in 
October 1955 he expanded the Minister's role directing lo@Grtmere 
insure that the “composition and balance" of the Services con- 


= This move was accompanied 


formed to the Government's policy. 
by the creation of an independent Chairman of the CSC who was to 
be a senior military officer and to act as the Minister's main 
@Gntact with the heads of the individual Services. Although 
the Government cited the demands on tne CSC for representation 
in international bodies as the chief justification for this step, 
it was implied that this would improve the quality of the advice 
fieme oe tno Minister received. 
Certain substantive changes accompanied these organizational 
Howes. shortly aiter assuming oifice the Prime Minister directed 
the Minister of Defense, Selwyn Lloyd, to draw up budget pro- 
jections for the defense establishment for a five year period. 
This stucy indicated that defense expenditures would rise approx- 
imately 30% by 1960. The Prime Minister was alarmed by this 
report, and in 1956 he ordered a small Cabinet sub-committee to 
undertake an elaborate examination of military policy. Asa 
result of this reassessment, the Government determined to reduce 
radually the share of the nation's resources being devoted to 
defense and immediately announced a cuteback in the total size 
of the armed forces from 800,000 to 700,000. "Privately the 
review of 1956 led Eden to plan for reduction to about 450,000 
by 1960 or 1961 accompanied by the abolition of conscription. 
This was to be made possible by more wholehearted commitment to 
nuclear deterrence. "* The major incentive here was quite clearly 
economic. The Government hinted at its behind-the-scenes thinking 
in the 1956 White Paper by noting that "the maintenance of British 
forces overseas involves heavy charges on the balance of payments" 
and that "the burden of defense cannot be allowed to rise to a 
level which would endanger our economic future. "> 
The Egyptian crisis intervened before Eden could set in 
train any further changes. The disillusionment and frustration 
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following Suez evoked public clamor for defense retrenchment. 
There had always been elements both inside and outside the 
Government who believed that less should be spent on defense, 
and they took advantage of this propitious moment to press their 
case. Suez had disillusioned many as to the state of the armed 
forces and raised doubts as to whether the nation had received 
full value for its defense investment. Judging from the news- 
paper reactions there was some consensus on the need for a cut- 
back. The Financial Times contended that "the military budget 
must come down, or Britain would be renee On, the riche, ie 
was joined by the Daily Telegraph and on the Left by the Daily 
Herald which demanded that "Britain needs a great transfer of 
energy to the export drive, and a big saving... on armaments. "! 
It is impossible to say that this press campaign was the cause . 
of the Government's actions, because ministers had commenced to 
think along these lines sometime before. On the other hand this 
public sentiment certainly facilitated Mr. Macmillan's task when 
he assumed office in late 1956 and decided to continue with 
Eden's plans for revamping the defense program. At the same time 
the public agitation made it appear that the new Prime Minister, 
who was trying to revive the Conservative Party's prestige after 
the Suez debacle, was departing radically from the policy of 
previous Governments and was genuinely innovating. 

Mr. Macmillan had served as Minister of Defense for 
approximately six months in 1954 and had developed some definite 
ideas of his own on military policy.° He believed that defense 
policy in the past had often been more a compromise among vested 
interests than a conscious effort to tailor programs to the 
country's needs. He was convinced that the Minister of Defense 
needed more authority and the right to rule on details as well 
as to set overall policy. With this in mind he chose Mr. Duncan 
Sandys as Minister of Defense. Sandys, the son-in-law of Winston 
Churchill, was regarded as an energetic, forceful and determined 
“troubleshooter." There was general consensus that he would not 
be intimidated by the "brass." In addition the Prime Minister 
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announced to the House of Commons on January 24, 1957 that he 
had taken steps to define the Minister of Defense's power more 
broadly: 


I have entrusted the Minister of Defense with the task 

of formulating, in the light of present strategic needs, 

a defense policy which will receive a substantial reduction 
in expenditure and in manpower and to prepare a plan for 
reshaping and reorganizing the Armed Forces in accordance 
therewith . . . Subject, as necessary, to consultation with 
the Cabinet and the Defense Committee and the Treasury on 
matters of finance, the Minister of Defense will have 
authority to give decisions on all matters of policy 
affecting the size, shape, organizations and disposition 

of the Armed Forces and their equipment and supply, includ-~ 
ing defense research and development, their pay and con- 
ditions of service.9 


This was a strong mandate despite the fact no formal 
legislation had been enacted changing the machinery. The Services 
still had their own ministers and control of their own adminis- 
tration. Nevertheless, it was manifest that the Prime Minister 
head in mind a genuine alteration in procedure and policy. His 
Minister of Defense was expected to effect that change and, in 
turn, he would have Mr. Macmillan's personal support. In the 
actual event the Prime Minister was true to his word and backed 
Mr. Sandys' decisions to the hilt. No matter what the legal 
Situation there was clearly a new organizational structure being 
forged and one that was to cause much anguish among all three 
services before they were reconciled to this new order. 

Sandys took office concurrently with Macmillan and threw 
himself into the task. In order to give him the needed time the 
annual Defense White Paper, normally presented in February, was 
delayed until April Hip It was no doubt the most anticipated 
of post-war White Papers. On close analysis it was not quite the 
"new look" that many had predicted, but nevertheless it was 
"truly a bold one, for the fresh cuts carried some force levels 
below the very minimum which the professional advisers would 
recommend, even with nuclear weapons, and thus finally accepted 
consequences which previous trends had only foreshadowed. "!! 
Essentially the Government argued that modern weapon developments 
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had changed the fundamental nature of warfare and that this 
called for a new approach to defense planning. This remarkable 
document laid down these basic premises: 

(1) A shattering nuclear exchange would most likely 
initiate a major war. 

(2) There is no practical defense against such an attack 
and Britain probably would not survive it. 

(3) "The overriding consideration .. . must be to pre- 
vent war rather than prepare for it... The only safeguard 
against major aggression is the power to threaten retaliation 
with nuclear weapons. " 

(4) Aside from a general war role, Britain's forces still 
must be prepared "to defend British colonies and protect 
territories against local attack, and undertake limited 
operations in overseas emergencies." 

(5) Solid defense is built on a sound economic base and 
military expenditures must not be allowed to erode the country's 
financial strength. 

From these premises the Government proposed to reduce 
the total strength of the military by 50% over the next five 
years and abolish conscription in 1962. All three Services were 
to suffer extensive reductions. The Royal Air Force's Fighter 
Command was to be materially reduced. Ballistic missile research 
was to be pressed, and the manned bomber was to be replaced 
eventually with missiles. The Army would be gradually reduced 
to 165,000 men, and British garrisons overseas would be cut back 
markedly. To compensate for these withdrawals a "central 
reserve’ of troops would be established in Great Britain, ready 
on short notice for airlift to trouble spots. The Navy was 
likewise cut down on funds and personnel. It was to be reorganized 
to better support limited operations. Its role in total war was 
described as "uncertain." Overall, the estimates were ©180,000,000 
less than in 1956. While the Government would not estimate the 
amount, it predicted further savings in the future. The ultimate 
goal was to reduce materially the percentage of the Gross 
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National Product devoted to defense. This was the essence of 
the 1957 White Paper which was intended to set the guidelines 
for the coming five years. 

The economic justification for this radical change in 
policy, however, requires a closer scrutiny. There is little 
question that military demands were competing with the need for 
exports; they always do. On the other hand, the 1957 Defense 
Statement may have exaggerated the burden of defense on the 
economy. It pointed out that in the preceding five years 
defense had on the average absorbed 10% of Britain's GNP and 
implied that this figure was more than the nation could bear. 
What it did not indicate was that the Gross National Product 
during this period had increased some four times as fast as 
British military expenditures and that the share of the GNP 
devoted to the military had been going steadily downward from 
10.4% in 1952 to 8.5% in 1956, '? Actually when the effects of 
inflation were taken into account the real purchasing power 
allocated to military purposes had possibly declinea.!# This 
would indicate that the Services were not quite the drain on the 
economy that the Government contended. 

Moreover, cutting the defense budget was not the only 
way the Government could have strengthened its balance of pay- 
ments position or the general health of the economy. !? By 
1957 most controls had disappeared. The country was enjoying 
a relatively new level of prosperity, and personal consumption 
had risen to some 52% of the nation's total goods and services. 
A. ©. L. Day points out that it would have been perfectly 
possible from a purely economic standpoint to "raise taxes and/or 
to reduce other government expenditures to an extent sufficient 
to finance the defense effort without adding to the inflation 
or imposing additional pressure on the balance of Serena 
The Economist agreed when it remarked "that there was no economic 
reason why, if people are willing, Britain should not adjust the 
level of consumption to a defense budget of £1,700,000,000 or 
nore, "! The truth was that the choice of priorities was not 
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merely that pointed out in the White Paper - between a strong 
economy and a large military program. In essence the real 
volitical priorities were public consumption and social services. 
The Government did not feel it politically prudent to cut down 
in either of these areas. Consequently, in order to stimulate 
the economy, it turned its attention to reducing defense expend- 
itures. It is interesting to note that in 1958 and 1959 the 
extre resources made available by defense slashes were not 
channeled into investment which would have strengthened the 
economy but into consumption. '8 

The plain truth is that the politicians, and inferentially 
their constituents, after witnessing Suez did not consider the 
price they were paying for defense to be worth the loss of the 
amenities that they were having to forego. As a result the 
amount of funds allotted to the Services was slashed accordingly. 
In other words, the 1957 military program was dictated not so 
much by economic necessity as by the priorities assigned to the 
non-military sectors of the economy - in short, by political 
expediency. 


the Admiralty and the 1957 White Paper 


The Navy was to be drastically effected by Mr. Sandys' 
innovations. His appointment was viewed with apprehension in the 
higher circles of the Navy, and these fears were founded on tang- 
ible evidence. For example it was well known that he believed 
strongly in the future of ballistic missiles and nuclear war- 
heads. It was assumed that, under his direction, these two items 
would assume a more important place in defense. Another subject 
on which he held firm convictions was the aircraft carrier. de 
had already gone on record as denying their usefulness in a 
nuclear war and as questioning the wisdom of spending such large 
amounts On a weapon system for any other purpose. 

The Admiralty's fears soon materialized. Just before 
taking office Mr. Sandys had hinted privately that the Navy would 
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have to bear a large, if not the major, share of the impending 
cuts and that the carrier would be his prime target. |? eres 0 aL 
cally his first official act in regard to the Navy was to intimate 
that he considered aircraft carriers excessively expensive, and 
that he intended to phase them out of existence unless the Board 
of Admiralty could convince him of their value. From the Navy's 
standpoint this was a grave threat. For the first time a Minister 
of Defense, one with newly increased authority and an aggressive 
temperament, was attacking the Fleet's cherished capital ships. 

He seemed to accept all the arguments the Air Force had been 
directing at the Fleet Air Arm for many years. Though the 
Admiralty had annually had to justify its plans and programs, 
never before had it been backed to the wall on this issue. This 
was a fundamental challenge, and to the Admiralty it appeared 
that the future of the Fleet rested on the outcome of this 
struggle. 

The impact of thermo-nuclear weapons on the Navy's 
planning has already been noted. The Sea Lords were conditioned 
to believe in sea power and in naval airpower, but there were 
Sincere doubts within the Navy itself as to exactly what role 
the Fleet should play in a Britain beset with economic problems 
and in a world plagued with fusion weapons. These doubts were 
no longer lingering in the background and merely cropping up in 
discussions behind closed doors. They were now being expressed 
openly by the highest political authority, and the Navy's 
leaders could no longer avoid meeting them face-to-face. The 
Board of Admiralty would have to scrutinize its doctrines and 
decide what course to adopt in the face of this threat. More 
specifically the problem was: How to save the carrier? For 
the Navy's senior officers were convinced that if they lost their 
capital ships the Fleet would eventually evolve into hardly more 
than a British Coast Guard - or at best a "small navy" on the 
Scandinavian pattern. This was an unthinkable prospect for a 
Service with the glorious traditions which are the heritage of 
the Royal Navy. 
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In reviewing the alternatives open to it the Board of 
Admiralty came to several fundamental conclusions. It was 
manifest that the total amount of funds devoted to the military 
would be drastically reduced, or at least contained, over the 
next few years and that every Service would have to accept 
unwelcome reductions. This was clearly implicit in the Prime 
Minister's program, and there was no reasonable prospect of 
thwarting this objective. Although tne Admiralty was unhappy 
with the prospect of reduced funds this in itself presented no 
radical change from the past. 

However, in 1957 the challenge went much deeper. For 
tne first time the Minister of Defense had authority to deter- 
mine not only the allocation of resources, but also the missions 
and equipment of each Service. The nuclear deterrent was clearly 
to be the foundation of Sandys’ defense policy, and the device 
which presumably would make economies possible. The Admiralty 
had never opposed deterrence, and in 1957 the overwhelming 
majority of senior naval officers were still convinced that 
Britain should have its own deterrent. They believed that 
strategic nuclear weapons enhanced Britain's status militarily 
and politically. They also appreciated that the Government was 
irrevocably committed to the nuclear deterrent, and that the 
Admiralty could scarcely alter this policy; on the other hand, 
they opposed over-emphasizing nuclear retaliation and were con- 
vineed that the nation should retain strong conventional forces = 
particularly the Fleet. Wisely, the Navy's leaders took the 
position that instead of criticizing the role of other Services 
they must stress the Navy's positive values. This would be 
difficult to do in the face of Mr. Sandys’ declared opposition. 
However, the Board of Admiralty is rooted in a long history of 
bureaucratic in-fighting, and its members automatically profit 
from this tradition. The outside observer cannot resist forming 
the impression that it operates better under pressure. At any 
rate the Admiralty rose to this new challenge, determined to 
retain a general purpose Fleet. 
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Mr. Sandys' main target was the carrier, and the 
Admiralty concentrated its efforts on justifying it. This vessel 
was the heart of the flexible and mobile task forces which it had 
been advocating and represented the Navy's offensive power. The 
most obvious justification, and one of the most cogent, for re- 
taining carriers was the fact that they were already in existence. 
this is always a strong argument in a bureaucratic quarrel over 
military equipment. Who is to say with conviction that conflict 
will not break out tomorrow? In that case you must fight with 
what you have. The Admiralty stressed that its carrier force 
was at sea and had just been used extensively during the Suez 
crisis. Strictly on economic grounds it would be wasteful to 
phase out ships which represented such a large capital invest- 
ment until they had reached the end of their useful lives. 
Fortunately due to the Korean rearmament program that was 
several years away. This argument was bound to carry weight 
with a minister whose first interest was to get the most value 
for the money spent. Nevertheless, the argument would not be 
sufficient in itself, and their Lordships set themselves the 
task of defining the military role of aircraft carriers in a 
Manner more appealing to Mr. Sandys. 

The new Minister had made it clear that he did not 
consider seaborne aircraft suitable delivery vehicles for 
strategic weapons nor their offensive power a significant com- 
plement to the Air Force's thermo-nuclear striking power. He 
believed strongly that the joint efforts of America's Strategic 
Air Command and the British Bomber Command would be of such a 
dimension as to make any other contribution inconsequential. 
The Admiralty had never contemplated a genuine strategic role 
for its strike aircraft. However, it had consistently stressed 
that it was developing an atomic capability and had committed 
jts carriers to SACLANT's Strike Fleet. In line with NATO 
doctrine, the naval aviators contended that the Fleet Air Arm 
would offer a valuable support to the deterrent effort and play 
ean important part in the early phasesof a war against Russia. 
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Unofficially Sandys’ views on this subject received a 
more than sympathetic hearing among the Navy's leaders. As 
already noted, the Admiralty had increasing doubts as to the 
viability of SACLANT's doctrine, and many senior officers did 
not really believe it practical in a thermo-nuclear war. If the 
Royal Navy had possessed more carriers or a capability for making 
a@ genuine contribution to the initial exchange then their atti- 
tude might have been closer to the U. S. Navy's. However, they 
had definite reservations about risking their few carriers close 
into an enemy shore in the early days of a thermo-nuclear war. 
In essence many of the Navy's leaders agreed with Mr. Sandys 
regarding the Fleet's contribution to NATO. On the other hand 
there was still reluctance to admit that the Navy's offensive 
aircraft would have no significant general war role. There 
seemed also to be political risk in such a course. It appeared 
that the Government was going to stress the deterrent even more 
than in the past, and those forces which could not contribute in 
the early days of a general war would possibly suffer over the 
PHOngerun from 2a tack oF funds. In other words more than purely 
military considerations were involved. The Admiralty was deter- 
mined to retain its carriers and any course which seemingly re- 
duced their role was viewed with suspicion. 

Of course a vital factor in these calculations was the 
expressed attitude of Mr. Sandys himself. It was clear that if 
the Admiralty chose to fight for its atomic strike role in a 
general war that it would meet heavy opposition. In the process 
there would be every likelihood of alienating the Minister of 
Defense and prejudicing him against other facets of the Navy's 
case. After intense deliberation and discussion the Board of 
Admiralty elected to deemphasize the carrier's attack capabilities 
in a nuclear war. In a sense the Admiralty had been forced to 
recognize formally the change in thinking which had been gradually 
developing in its own ranks. This was a momentous decision and 
marked the Admiralty's initial turn away from NATO and a general 


war role.*° 
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Having discarded the carrier's strike role in general 
war the Sea Lords determined to emphasize two other functions of 
the naval task force. The Admiralty insisted that the Fleet had 
a critical place in the anti-submarine forces of SACLANT. This 
was a shrewd plea tailored specifically to the political realities 
which confronted Sandys,as well as to his personal views on the 
nature of general war. 

A large portion of the Navy's efforts over the preceding 
years had been devoted to anti-submarine problems. New ASW ships 
and aircraft were joining the Fleet everyday as a result of the 
building program initiated in 1951. Here was an area where the 
Fleet could make a unique contribution, and one where there was 
no question about the competence of its forces, However, there 
were seeds of inconsistency in this argument. Just as there was 
some question about the ability of aircraft carriers to contri- 
bute in the midst of nuclear strikes, there were some misgivings 
as to the possibility of subsequent operations at sea after a 
thermo-nuclear exchange. It seemed possible that there would 
be no need for convoys or ASW operations in a genuine nuclear 
war. However, like every aspect of nuclear operations no one 
could say with certainty. 

The Admiralty found it convenient to ignore this incon- 
sistency. Although the Minister of Defense was firmly opposed 
to using naval aircraft in a strike role in nuclear war, it was 
soon clear that he was much more sympathetic to the Navy's ASW 
role. The Admiralty and Mr. Sandys agreed that it was impossible 
at that stage’to predict with any accuracy what would happen at 
sea. It was conceivable that a period of conventional war would 
precede the nuclear strikes, or that the nuclear exchange might 
not prove immediately decisive. In either case the communication 
links with America would be vital, and there would be a need for 
ASW forces - at least for a short period. In essence Mr. Sandys 
was not willing to discard unequivocally the possibility of a war 
at sea or to ignore Britain's oceanic communications altogether. 
The Admiralty took full advantage of this attitude. 
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From the practical political standpoint the Admiralty 
knew there were some pressures pushing the new Minister of 
Defense to continue to emphasize ASW forces. In view of 
Britain's past experiences no politician could afford to ignore 
altogether the Soviet submarine menace. Sandys was no exception. 
In addition there was the problem of NATO. One of SACLANT's 
prime missions had been to protect the Atlantic sea lanes, and 
Britain had committed its ASW forces to NATO for this purpose. 
Ever since SACLANT was organized Great Britain had pressed hard 
to keep NATO's attention riveted on its ASW responsibilities. 
The British had expected to be the major beneficiary of this 
effort and had encouraged the Allies to contribute. Just as the 
NATO Strike Fleet had been U. S. inspired, NATO's ASW forces had 
been Britain's fond project. The Government could not suddenly 
withdraw from this commitment which it had supported so vigor- 
ously without dealing NATO a serious blow. Similarly it was 
obvious that Sandys' plan to withdraw Britain's carriers from 
the Strike Fleet would cause some resentment in the U. S. Navy. 
This would call for some sort of gesture of continuing loyalty 
to NATO. These pressures would be accentuated by the personnel 
cuts which the Government planned to make in the troops committed 
to SHAPE which were bound to irritate the other NATO countries. 
Consequently, the Navy heavily emphasized its ASW capabilities 
and responsibilities to SACLANT, all the while stressing the 
value of carrier aircraft in carrying out these functions. 

The second mission, and even more important than the 
ASW argument, which the Admiralty chose to accent, was the 
carrier's role in fighting limited wars and quelling brush fires 
where strategic nuclear weapons would be largely ineffective. 
Both Korea and Suez had illustrated the Fleet's potential for 
conducting such operations. The increasing tendency of the 
Navy's spokesmen to stress mobility and flexibility have already 
been noted, however, this was to be the first time that the 
Admiralty elevated its conventional limited war functions to a 
position over and above its general war responsibilities. 
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Perhaps the Navy would have moved in this direction anyway, but 
there is little question that Sandys’ relentless pressure on the 
carriers forced the Board of Admiralty to move officially away 
from a general war rationale more quickly than it otherwise 
would have. Again the Navy's case was carefully shaped to take 
advantage of the Minister's overall plans, and it was based on 
rather shrewd estimates of what the future held in store. 

In 1957 the Navy's views on the importance of conven- 
tional limited wars in a nuclear era had by no means solidified. 
Nevertheless, Suez had turned attention in this direction and 
spotlighted a number of features of the British overseas position 
which the Admiralty turned to good advantage. As a public 
example Suez was a poor one, since the entire country wished to 
repress it. As a military and foreign policy guidepost it was 
more useful. It rather strikingly indicated that even though a 
government possesses nuclear weapons, limited conventional actions 
were still possible, even probable in Britain's case, and that to 
fight such actions properly the Government needed equipment 
specially designed for the purpose. Moreover, immediate readi- 
ness is crucial in dealing with such contingencies. Neville 
Brown in his book Strategic Mobility, cited Suez's main lesson 
as the need for mobile forces "constantly capable of being 
deployed with speed and flexibility. "*! 
that naval task forces offered the most promising solution to 


The Admiralty argued 


this problem and stressed the carrier's primary role in these 
task forces. 

Moreover, the Sea Lords pointed with telling effect to 
the broader political lessons of Suez and their long term impli- 
cations. "As nothing else had done since the days of World War 
Ii, the outcome of the Suez operation focused the attention of 
the nation upon defense policy and upon bases in particular. "“* 
It was painfully manifest that access to Suez was no longer 
assured. During the crisis British bases in Libya, Jordan, and 
Iraq had all proved unuseable for political reasons. Cyprus, 


Aden and Malta were helpful, but their handicaps were manifold. 
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In short, despite the nation's extensive chain of bases the 
Crown had to rely on seaborne forces. The prospects for the 
future were bleaker. Already the repercussions from Suez had 
accelerated British withdrawal from Ceylon.“> There was no way 
to estimate how long British forces would be allowed to operate 
out of Kenya, Aden, or even Singapore. These same problems 
affected overflying rights. The states in Africa and the 
Middle East which would permit British warplanes to overfly 
their soil in a crisis were bound to become progressively fewer. 

At the same time it was argued that Britain would have 
responsibilities East of Suez for many years to come. It was 
obligated to many of the Commonwealth countries in the area, and 
it seemed likely that the British government would insist on a 
self-imposed responsibility to oversee peace and order in former 
colonies, at least for a period. In addition the United Kingdom 
had extensive commercial interests from Africa to Singapore. 

The Admiralty argued that all these conditions enhanced the value 
or mobile naval task forces, and that to phase out aircraft 
carriers at that time would be a serious mistake. 

It should be emphasized that these arguments meshed 
neatly with some of Sandys‘ other plans. He intended to abolish 
conscription and drastically decrease the Army's size. To do 
this he planned to reduce the overseas garrisons and to depend 
on &@ home-based strategic reserve which could be deployed to 
trouble spots. The Admiralty never missed an opportunity to 
point out that its task forces complemented this scheme. They 
would provide mobile strength which could be moved from place to 
place to show the flag in areas evacuated by the Army. At the 
same time they would supplement the strategic reserve's employ- 
ment in a crisis. 

The Minister of Defense was not easily convinced and the 
early weeks of 1957 were marked by a long series of tortuous dis- 
cussions and papers.* Laurence Martin comments that due to the 
difficulty of getting the Services to agree to cuts the 1957 


policy was "very much the personal achievement of the Minister''* 
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and that he relied primarily on his scientific advisors and 
personal confidants. However, the Navy through persistence and 
persuasion was at least partially able to divert Sandys from 
his original intention. Over vigorous Navy protests he vetoed 
the Admiralty's request to renew its cruiser force, accelerated 
the cut-backs in the reserve fleet, insisted on drastic reductions 
in the Navy's shore-support establishment, and initiated a re- 
duction in the personnel reserve.°° On the other hand he agreed 
to retain the five operational carriers in the Fleet =- the most 
important issue from the Navy's standpoint. While Sandys’ was 
by no means becoming a carrier advocate, he conceded that there 
was a need for naval aircraft in the Far East to bolster Britain's 
offensive potential and also for ASW aircraft in the Atlantic. 
with NATO. These decisions were reflected in the Defense State- 
ment for 1957 which stated that: 


On account of its mobility, the Royal Navy, together with 
the Royal Marines, provides another effective means of 
bringing power rapidly to bear in peacetime, emergencies 
or limited hostilities. In modern conditions the role of 
the aircraft carrier, whicn is in effect a mobile air 
station, becomes increasingly significant. 


in another relevant paragraph it was stated that: 


There is the possibility that the nuclear battle might not 
prove immediately decisive; and in that event it would be of 
great importance to defend Atlantic communications against 
submarine attack. It is therefore necessary for NATO to 
maintain substantial maritime forces and maritime air units. 
Britain must make her contribution, though, for the reasons 
See earlier, it will have to be on a somewhat reduced 
scale. 


These passages accurately reflected the Admiralty's own inter- 
pretation of the Navy's role. Considering the original threat, 
this was considered a tactical victory. 

Of course the victory was only relative. All three 
Services were extremely dissatisfied. The Army was to halve 
its strengtn in the coming five years ana to withdraw from many 
of its overseas posts. The Royal Air Force was to lose the bulk 
of its fighters, and its manned bombers were to be replaced 
eventually by ballistic missiles. These drastic steps threatened 
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to change not only the size of the Army and Air Force but also 
their character. These decisions were, to say the least, 
bitterly received. The Navy likewise faced serious reductions. 
its budget was cut £35 million that year, and its total personnel 
was to be reduced to 88,000 men by 1961, an unprecedented low for 
the modern Navy. Nevertheless, the Admiralty "was less dissatis- 
fied than might have been expected, "-? for it had managed to 
retain its carriers and had received approval for its mobile 
task force concept. The Admiralty had successfully survived a 
grave crisis and laid the foundation upon which to build a new 
role for the British Fleet. 


Deterrence vs Limited War 1 - | 


The above interpretation of the 1957 White Paper was not 
shared by lay commentators. To them the great stress on deterrence 
combined with the determination to slash expenses signaled the 
decline of conventional forces. In the Navy's case this im- 
pression was strengthened by a clause in the 1957 Command Paper 
which pronounced "the role of naval forces in total war as some- 


what uncertain. "9° 


A great deal of newsprint was devoted to 
lamenting the Navy's forthcoming demise and in some instances to 
protesting against such a policy. However, only time would reveal 
whether this interpretation was accurate. 

The White Paper received a generally warm welcome, because 
or the economies it heralded and the seemingly bold attempt it 
made to fashion a policy appropriate to the times. However, as 
the critics had time to digest its contents, increasing doubts 
were expressed as to the wisdom of Britain maintaining and 
emphasizing a nuclear deterrent at the expense of conventional 
weapons. Essentially these observers contended that in an era 
of nuclear parity between the Soviets and Americans, the United 
Kingdom could better utilize its limited funds. They believed it 
unlikely that Britain would participate in a nuclear war without 
the United States. Moreover, they contended that the relative 
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size of the British deterrent seriously detracted from its 
waLue and credibility.’ On the other hand they further argued 
that under the shelter of the nuclear umbrella the Government 
with its world-wide responsibilities could make a more meaningful 
contribution to Western defense by allocating its severely limited 
resources to conventional weapons. A deterrent would be fine if 
4% could be had “on the cheap,” but by 1957 it was apparent that 
this was not so and that concentration on nuclear weapons would 
consume a major portion of the defense budget. Without attempt- 
ing to review this argument in detail - it is still raging today - 
it is important here to note that the 1957 White Paper soon 
excited non-governmental resistance which supported the Admiralty's 
basic reasoning and strengthened its official case. 

As a matter of fact the Admiralty was not overlooking any 
channel for influencing the Minister of Defense. "It enlisted 
in its cause two senior servants both in key positions in the 
N22 Foreign Office and Colonial Office back- 
ing was solicited. These important departments concurred in the 


Ministry of Defense. 


need for strong naval forces East of Suez and threw their weight 
behind the Admiralty.°° There is also some evidence that the 

Navy enlisted the Commonwealth's assistance. During Sandys’ tour 
of the Far East in the summer of 1957 high ranking officials in a 
number of Commonwealth countries submitted pleas in the Navy's 
behalf.” Later in that same year Mr. Macmillan was urged by 
several delegates to the Commonwealth prime minister's conference 


22 


These tactics were paralleled by a subtle effort to widen 
36 


thet "for weeks now senior members of the silent Service have been 


to reconsider the Government's plans for the Navy. 


the public arena of debate. The Observer reported in early 1957 
breaking their silence to remind journalists of the Russian sub- 
marine menace and the folly of slashing navies." Retired senior 
officers bombarded the press with letters to the editor. Admirals 
assigned to NATO took advantage of their unique position to speak 
their minds on the Navy cuts. °° Shortly after the 1957 White 
Paper was published the Admiralty sponsored a one-day orientation 
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conference at Greenwich for prominent industrialists and 
non-governmental leaders.?” The object was to present the case 
for a strong Fleet. It caused little fanfare, but was well re- 
ceived judging from a letter to The Times by three industrialists 
who attended. *° This step was bordering on the limits of propriety 
and is an indication of the lengths the Admiralty was willing to 
so in combatting Sandys" attack on the carriers. 

There is no way to determine what infiuence these various 
maneuvers had, however, it was soon evident that the Government 
was not going to depend solely on nuclear weapons. The 1958 
Defense Statement reiterated the fundamentals of its predecessor. 
It confirmed the nation's policy of deterrence, but likewise in- 
sisted that a deterrent "does not obviate the need for maintaining 
a substantial shield of land forces, with air and naval support, 
to defend the frontiers of the free world .. . a high proportion 
of Britain's military effort will therefore, of necessity, con- 
tinue to go into forces of this Kind." In this same statement, 
the first mention is to be found of the "balancing fear of mutual 
annihilation” and the implication that this stalemate would tempt 
the Communist powers to concentrate on other methods then general 
war. In addressing itself to the Royal Navy it set out three 
main tasks for the Fleet: 7° 


(1) In peacetime, to help carry out Britain's responsi- 
bilities in colonies and protected territories, to 
defend British shipping, and generally to contribute 
by their presence to the maintenance of peace and 
stability. 


(2) In limited war, to protect sea communications, to 
escort troops and supplies to the theatre of oper- 
aQ2OUs ne. UOsr Ve tiem Support wyeaclion. 


(3) In global war, to make an effective contribution to 

the combined naval forces of the Western Alliance. 

These statements hardly indicate that the Government con- 
templated abandoning its Navy. The terse and vague reference to 
global war unmistakably suggested that the character of the 
Fleet's role was changing. Air Marshal: Sir Robert Saundby, in 
sarcastically commenting on this facet of a defense policy which 
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conference at Greenwich for prominent industrialists and 
non-governmental leaders.7? The object was to present the case 

for a strong Fleet. It caused little fanfare, but was well re- 
ceived judging from a letter to The Times by three industrialists 
who attended. ‘© This step was bordering on the limits of propriety 
and is an indication of the lengths the Admiralty was willing to 

go in combatting Sandys’ attack on the carriers. 

There is no way to determine what influence these various 
maneuvers had, however, it was soon evident that the Government 
was not going to depend solely on nuclear weapons. The 1958 
Defense Statement reiterated the fundamentals of its predecessor. 
It confirmed the nation's policy of deterrence, but likewise in- 
sisted that a deterrent "does not obviate the need for maintaining 
a substantial shield of land forces, with air and naval support, 
to defend the frontiers of the free world ... a high proportion 
of Britain's military effort will therefore, of necessity, con- 
tinue to go into forces of this kina. "*! In this same statement, 
the first mention is to be found of the "balancing fear of mutual 
annihiletion’ and the implication that this stalemate would tempt 
the Communist powers to concentrate on other methods than general 
war. In addressing we ces to the Royal Navy it set out three 


(1) In peacetime, to help carry out Britain's responsi- 
bilities in colonies and protected territories, to 
defend British shipping, and generally to contribute 
by their presence to the maintenance of peace and 
stability. 


main tasks for the Fleet: 


(2) In limited war, to protect sea communications, to 
escort troops and supplies to the theatre of oper- 
ations and to give them support in action. 


(3) In global war, to make an effective contribution to 

the combined naval forces of the Western Alliance. 

These statements hardly indicate that the Government con- 
vemplated abandoning its Navy. The terse and vague reference to 
global war unmistakably suggested that the character of the 
Fleet's role was changing. Air Marshal: Sir Robert Saundby, in 
sarcastically commenting on this facet of a defense policy which 
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presumably was going to reduce conventional forces, remarked: 
"Sea power is so bound up with our history that it has become 
part of our national character, and it is no doubt too much to 
expect that the Government would take the bold step of abandon- 
ing this particular form of preparation to fight. "4 

He was overlooking the fact that both technical and 
political developments were accentuating the importance of sea 
power after several years of neglect. During Mr. Sandys’ short 
tenure as Minister of Defense from 1957 to 1959 the Admiralty's 
Strategical case became visibly stronger. Not only had the 
nuclear stalemate increased the likelihood of brush fires, but 
economic and political problems were making Britain's military 
position more difficult. Shortly after Suez, Ceylon insisted 
on taking over the military bases on its soil. British forces 
were withdrawn from Jordan, and those in Libya were drastically 
reduced. The facilities in Cyprus were cut back. Malaya was 
rapidly approaching independence, and Britain agreed to assist 
in its external defense. In East Africa the Kenyan situation 
was still unsettled, and the future of British bases there un- 
certain. All of these developments were pressing the Government 
to look for ways to modify its traditional military posture 
overseas. The Navy's mobile task forces offered an attractive 
alternative. 

The 1959 Defense Statement indicated little change in 
the Government's defense thinking. That same year Mr. Sandys 
departed office with the Royal Navy still intact and playing a 
vital pare in derense strategy. “Ihe acid vest, Of course, ic 
the amount of funds which the Admiralty received under the 
Sandys’ administration. The absolute defense appropriation was 
cut severely during his first year and then commenced to climb 
very gradually. The amount of the Gross National Product de- 
voted to defense dropped to around 7% by 1959. The Navy's 
appropriations climbed from £316 million in 1957 to £370 million 
109) 1959.t> In absolute terms this was a gradual increase, but 
it did not keep pace with the rise in prices. As a result the 
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Admiralty's purchasing power steadily declined. However, this 
was true of all the Services, and despite the supposedly in- 
creased emphasis put on deterrence the Navy's relative share of 
the defense budget rose from 23% to 25%. The Army's likewise 
climbed slightly to 29%. The Air Force's share and those in 
other categories declined accordingly. This hardly suggests 
that the Macmillan Government intended to scrap the conventional 
forces. On the contrary, it indicates that the Admiralty, con- 
sidering the obstacles confronting it, had made a rather shrewd 
estimate of the overall political and military situation in 
1957 and plotted a sound course. 


The Transition to a Limited War Force 


The Sandys era is always associated with retrenchment 
and reductions. Undoubtedly the policies which he set in motion 
allowed the Government to reduce the share of its total resources 
which went to defense. Concurrently his economies worked some 
imoressive Chanzes in the ponysicel: character of the Navy. From 
1957 to 1959 the Navy's total manpower shrunk from 116,000 to 
7O 1,000, Intense efforts were made to curtail the civilian 
support establishment. In two years that was reduced by 30,000 
to @ new postewar low of 152,000 employees." The Royal Navy 
Reserve and the Royal Naval Volunteer Reserve were combined, and 
the air divisions of the reserve were disbanded. The total 
number of personnel attached to reserve organizations shrunk from 
approximately 40,000 in 1957 to 14,000 in 1959.79 Contrary to 
previous practice these personnel were to be continuously trained 
and available for immediate service. 

In addition to personnel reductions, extensive cut-backs 
were made in naval equipment and installations. Dockyards in 
Hong Kong and Malta were abolished, and two dockyards in England 
decommissioned. Five air establishments were closed down and a 
number of support facilities consolidated or cut back. These 
measures were accompanied by a general command reorganization 
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which allowed reductions of shore-based personnel and support 
Revanwienmences. The basic character of the reserve fleet was 
eltered to furnish not only ships for use in a crisis, but a 
smaller number of vessels at a higher state of readiness to be 
employed in peacetime "to replace those in the active fleet which 


are damaged or withdrawn for refit or modernization. "9° 


During 
the Sandys' tenure six aircraft carriers, four battleships, seven 
cruisers, twelve destroyers, sixty-four frigates and numerous 
smaller craft were scrapped or sold out of the reserve fleet.>! 
The 1957 White Paper resulted in a smaller Navy, just as it 
foreshadowed a smaller Army and Air Force. However, most of the 
measures mentioned above concerned support activities, and this 

is where the Navy could best afford to cut. Many of these 
economies released funds which were plowed back into research 

and operational forces. In fact new emphasis was put on the 
active fleet and the missions which it was to perform. In evalu- 
ating Mr. Sandys’ influence on naval policy, it is this area that 
must be examined most closely. 

The Admiralty’s post-Suez struggle was a critical episode 
in the evolution of naval policy. For centuries England had 
rested secure behind the bulwark of naval power. Just as Britons 
Sie Senora Lewere experiencing Gli Cultyein (accommodating tose 
post-war era, it was not easy for the Navy's leaders to adjust 
to the Fleet’s decreasing importance, or rather its changing role. 
However, in retrospect i957 appears as the turning point. Once 
the Admiralty brought itself to concede that thermo-nuclear 
weapons were eroding the Fleet's usefulness in a general war, it 
was like casting off a great psychological burden, and the Sea 
Lords could turn their attention to other missions. Although the 
Admiralty had insisted that it still had an ASW role to play in 
the event of a general conflict, there is little question that 
commencing in 1957 its main efforts were to focus more and more 
on building up its conventional offensive capabilities for limited 
war situations. Concurrently, it was to turn away from NATO and 
Europe, and to concentrate on Britain's military problems in the 
Middle and Far East. 
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Unlike the case of the Army and Air Force the Admiralty 
had a number of good reasons to welcome this basic change in 
the character, if not the size, of the Fleet. Such a role calied 
for general purpose forces capable of performing the entire 
spectrum of naval duties from minesweeping to attacking enemy 
targets on both land and sea. It would allow tne Royal Navy to 
operate independently, and forestall the possibility that it 
would become an interdependent part of a huge Western navy. 

This concurred with the Admiralty's view of what a British Fleet 
should look like and do. Also, this new role would be more in 
line with economic realities. It was painfully clear to the 

Sea Lords that the limited resources available to the Royal Navy 
would become progressively more inadequate, if a protracted 
seneral war at sea was to be their main concern. On the ovher 
hand there was a much better prospect of building an adequate 
limited war force with the available funds. Of course only time 
would reveal whether this was actually possible. However, the 
sea Lords intended to do their utmost to procure the modern 
ships and planes which the annual Defense Statements envisaged. 
It would require much ingenuity to achieve these goals in the 
face of rising costs and the Government's determination to contain 
expenditures. To this end major steps were taken during the 
Sandys’ regime to inaugurate this transformation. 

The first step related to deployments. Previously the 
Admiralty's general war strategy had dictated that the Navy's 
strensth be concentrated in the Home Fleet and the Mediterranean 
Fleet. Control of the European seas was the main objective. In 
line with its new thinking the Admiralty recommended that one 
carrier task force be stationed permanently East of Suez. Once 
Mr. Sandys had accepted the Navy's strategical justifications 
for its task forces, this move followed logically and was con- 
firmed in the 1957 White Paper.-* This signaled a gradual build- 
up of the Fleet's equipment and support facilities in the Far East. 
It was the Admiralty's intention to keep another ready task force 
in the Mediterranean fully prepared to exert influence in the 
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Near East or to deploy to the Indian Ocean if necessary. From 
this point on, the Fleet's center of gravity was to shift stead- 
lly Eastward. 

One problem arose simultaneously with the 1957 White 
Paper. The Minister of Defense informed the First Lord that 
Since Britain was continuing to stress the Fleet's ASW contri- 
bution to SACLANT's forces the carriers assigned to NATO should 
carry air grouvs composed of predominantly ASW aircraft. Mr. 
sandys had several objectives here. Just after coming into 
Grzice he had visited the United States and among other officials 
bad called on Admiral Gerauld Wright, SACLANT, in Norfolk, 
Virginie. He had expressed his belief that the NATO Strike Fleet 
was not a viable concept. Predictably he made little impression 
on the Americans. By emphasizing the ASW functions of Britain's 
NATO carriers he hoped to make it clear that the Royal Navy 
would not support these plans. Nevertheless, just as the 
Admiralty had foreseen, he felt it necessary to make a positive 
gesture to demonstrate the Government's continuing interest in 
NATO. This decision was ostentatiously announced in the 1958 
White Paper.°* There is little question that the Royal Navy 
was moving away Trom SACLANT, but Mr. Sandys was determined to 
cushion the blow. The Americans were scarcely deceived, and 
Admiral Wright complained publicly about the British decision 
to withdraw from the Strike Fleet.>° | 

fhe Minister of Defense also had an economic motive. 
He reasoned that by concentrating on ASW in the West he could 
put more naval effort into the Far East in terms of general 
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and hopefully "cut down on the total number of 


n57 


purpose forces 
aircraft which the Navy would have to purchase in the future. 
This reasoning was certainly sound. It made it possible to con- 
centrate certain types of aircraft in smaller geographical areas, 
reduce training facilities and personnel rather than spreading 
them in equal parts from Singapore to Spithead. Similarly, he 
hoped to cut down the total number of planes needed, and later 
actually made some cuts in aircraft production based on this 
reasoning. 
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However, this decision greatly disturbed the Naval 
Staff. Despite their recognition of the Russian submarine 
threat, the Sea Lords were beginning to tnink in terms of limited 
war, and this move did not mesh with their view of the carrier as 
a mobile weapon system available to respond quickly to any type 
of emergency. Those carriers in the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
would be tied to one mission. Before they could be used for 
Other purposes their air group would have to be rotated, and a 
great deal of time expended in training and reorientation. From 
@ readiness standvoint it seemed to be unwise and certainly did 
not accord with the balanced task force concept which the 
Admiralty was nourishing. 

In the same light the Board took unkindly to any scheme 
that would specialize or unbalance its air stations ashore, its 
aircraft logistics and support facilities. In its eyes this was 
inviting future problems and degraded the ability of the supply 
organization to respond to unforeseen emergencies. Lastly, and 
pernaps even more significant, the Naval Staff opposed any plan 
which would make it possible to reduce the number of overational 
aircraft. The Navy believed these had already been cut to the 
danger level and that further reductions particularly in strike 
aircraft, would unduly endanger its capability. 

Actually in the frantic rush to rescue the carriers the 
Navy's leaders had overemphasized the Russian submarine menace 
and had left themselves exposed to just such a maneuver. 
Alastair Buchan, in the Observer, described the Navy as being 
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hoisted "with its own petard. The Admiralty was in a weak 


position when it chose to contest Sandys' decision after all the 
stress it had previously laid on NATO's anti-submarine mission.>” 
the Board of Admiralty was unable to get the decision 
reversed, but the Naval Staff did succeed in foiling it tempo- 
rarily. The Fleet Air Arm had already decided to replace its 
fixed wing ASW aircraft with helicopters and proposed that the 
shift in carrier complements be accomplished gradually as the 


helicopters were phased into service. This suggestion was 
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accepted. As a result when a new Minister of Defense assumed 
office in 1959 the helicopters had still not come into service, 
end the Navy's carriers were still carrying balanced aircraft 
complements. This is an outstanding example of bureaucratic 
"Foot dragging.’ The Navy had fought desperately to change the 
decision and, when this failed, merely changed its tactics 
instead of acquiescing. The new intention was to delay the 
implementation of the decision as long as possible in the hope 
that in the meantime there would be a change of policy or 
meters. © 

Once this disagreement subsided the Admiralty turned 
its attention to other matters. It was manifest that although 
Mr. Sandys had agreed to retaining the carriers, he had done 
sO with reservations, and it would be folly to press for more 
such ships. In fact the Admiralty made an informal, but never- 
theless deliberate, decision to keep any further discussions of 
the carrier on a low key so as not to revive this crucial issue. 
the Board now wanted a period of relative calm in which to re- 
trench and implement its plans for building balanced task forces. 
The Sea Lords were hoping to concentrate on obtaining modern 
equipment and vessels (other than carriers), which would im- 
prove the Fleet's limited war capabilities and in turn buttress 
the case for its new role. 

The first significant step was taken in the area of 
amphibious lift. On May 26, 1957, Major-General J. L. Moulton 
of the Royal Marines announced in a speech at Portsmouth that 
the Government was considering the conversion of an aircraft 
carrier into a commando ene This vessel was programmed to 
carry a commando of eee and sufficient helicopters to put 
them ashore wherever needed. The project was approved near the 
enayo1 July 1957, and subsequently the H. M. 5. Bulwark was 
Selected Tor tne project. “A mumber of forces had come tosethner 
in 1957 to reverse the Navy's traditional disdainful attitude 
toward amphibious warfare. Bulwark's conversion was to mark the 


~ 
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tanning of the effort to correct the Fleet's most glaring 


th CF} 
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Pressure to review its amphibious responsibilities had 
been rising within the Navy for some time. The deplorable state 
of the Amphibious Warfare Squadron was well known throughout the 
Mlecte Oliicers who had served in thas squadron recurrently 
Bea tated Tor the Admiralty to either Gismantie or improve it. 
Their complaints received little attention. In 1955 Lord 
Mountbatten assumed the office of First Sea Lord, and he was 
soon to become a rather effective spokesman for this small group. 
Admiral Mountbatten had been Chief of Combined Operations Head- 
quarters during World War II and had been one of the early pio- 
neers in developing Britain's amphibious craft and techniques. 

He later played a major role in the planning of the Dieppe land- 
ings, and unlike the majority of the senior naval officers he had 
developed a deep respect for amphibious operations. 

Shortiy after taking office he began to press for action 
in this field and encouraged his staff to study U. 5. experience. 
After looking at the U. S. Marine Corps’ new "vertical envelop- 
ment concept and the U. S. Navy's plan to land troops from 
carriers by helicopter the Admiralty formulated in 1956 the first 
recommendation for a commando carrier. Before this could be 
acted on, Suez intervened and demonstrated the continuing need 
for an amphibious capability. Subsequently the Navy was submitted 
to severe public criticism for its lack of ready amphibious ves- 
sels during the Egyptian crisis. The Navy's leaders now saw an 
amphibious capability as a complement to the limited war role 
which they were fashioning for the Fleet. Also it was cogent 
justification for fixed wing aircraft which would be required to 
protect the commando carrier and to support troops. The exper- 
ience of the Marines at Suez, who were put ashore by helicopter 
from Ocean and Theseus, had proved the feasibility of this tech- 
migue and demonstrated the carrier's value as an amphibious 
vessel. It can transport a large number of men comfortably and 
has high speed which gives it considerable mobility. This was a 
decided advantage over the older type of landing craft. In 
addition the concept of vertical envelopment allowed the 
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assaulting troops a great deal more flexibility in choosing the 
time and place of landing. It promised to revolutionize the art of 
assaulting a hostile shore. All these considerations served to 
modify the Navy's attitude toward its amphibious warfare respon- 
Sibilities, and there was little difficulty in getting the approval 
of the Board of Admiralty in early 1957 for the conversion of 
Bulwark. 

However, after Mr. Sandys took office, all such projects 
came under close review right up to the level of the Defense 
Committee, and it was necessary to muster strong support for 
radically new concepts. Fortunately, in the case of the commando 
carrier there was an unusual degree of consensus. The Army was 
being cut down drastically and looked favorably on any scheme 
which would increase the nation's capability to lift troops. To 
insure Army support the Amphibious Warfare Headquarters, successor 
to Combined Operations Headquarters, had recommended that the 
Navy configure Bulwark to carry Army, as well as Marine, equip- 
ment and troovs. This proposal was readily accepted. In 
addition, Army officers did not feel that the RAF had given enough 
attention to helicopters for carrying troops and were happy to 
see the Navy enter this field. Similarly, the RAF was not dis- 
pleased because it would relieve some of the pressure to build 
transport helicopters and furnish airlift.°* This assured the 
project strong support in the CSC. 

From an economic perspective, the Navy by converting a 
ship already in commission could keep the costs to below 
£10 million. Considering the contribution it stood to make to 
the Fleet this was impressive and quieted opposition in the 
Ministry of Defense and Treasury. In the aftermath of Suez this 
seemed like an excellent and economical investment. In addition 
the ship was to be manned by Royal Marines and in a period of 
shrinking personnel this was important, since the Marines, unlike 
the Army, were oversubscribed and had no serious personnel prob- 
lems. In addition, the Marines ever since World War II had been 
trying to carve out an amphibious mission for themselves which 
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would distinguish them from the Army. They were more than eager 
to take on this assignment. When combined, all these factors 
served to facilitate prompt approval of the first commando carrier 
and to return the Navy to amphibious warfare. 

Late in 1958 the Admiralty made another significant 
gesture toward increasing the Fleet's amphibious capability. 
it laid down @ requirement for a 12,000 ton assault ship. This 
was to be roughly similar to the U. S. Navy's ‘Landing Ship Dock." 
Since any landing craft which can carry a worthwhile load is too 
heavy to be lifted on board ship by davits or a derrick, the 
assault ship is designed with a large well deck aft, and the 
shiv can be trimmed down, much Like -a-Tileating wry dock . iin 
order to float its landing craft. These small craft then Lift 
eme heavy Equipment from the shio to the beach. Actually “it 
offers the only practical method of carrying heavy equipment in 
shivs with fleet speed and then discharging that equipment 
directly to shallow beaches where ovoosition may be expected. 

The assault ship which tne Naval Staff proposed was to accommo- 
date up to half a battalion of infantry, together with all forms 
of vehicles from tanks downward. in addition, it was to overate 
four LcA's, four LCOM'’s, and two MeLiecere ae This would be a 
significant complement to the commando carrier, and the Admiralty 
hoped eventually to replace the Amphibious Warfare Squadron with 
two of these ships. 

Again the Admiralty designed these ships for Army as well 
as Marine use and drew heavily on Army support in seeking approval 
for this scheme. The ships costed-out at less than £7 million. 
Considering their promise, this appeared to be a reasonable figure. 
Ine first assault ship was authorized in 1959, with good prospects 
of a second one being approved subsequently. This was another 
Significant step in reshaping the Fleet for its new role. 

Concurrent with these developments the Naval Staff was 
devoting considerable attention to other tyves of equipment. 

Since 1945 the Ministry of Supply and the Navy had been develonp- 
ing the surface-to-air Seaslug missile. It was the original 
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intention of the Admiralty's planners to start building a class 
of ships about 1954 to be armed with Seaslug and provide sopvhis- 
ticated anti-aircraft protection for the Fleet's carriers. This 
class would be radically new in design and gradually replace the 
rorld War II destroyers. Unfortunately, development problems 
exceeded expectations, and ship design was accordingly fetes 
It even appeared for a period as if the ships might have to be 
of cruiser size, and considerable effort was made to reduce 
the space requirements of the weapons system. The 1955 Navy 
Estimates expressed the Navy's intention of proceeding with this 
scheme, but the time schedule was still vague. Unpredictably, 
the Seaslug program began to advance rapidly in late, 1955 and 
by 1957 the dimensions of the missile and its supporting equip- 
ment had been firmed up. Jt was clear by then that these weapons 
could be accommodated in a 6,000 ton vessel, and a ship that 
small could be technically classed as a destroyer. This was con- 
sidered important from a practical standpoint. However irration- 
oly y DOlLiIticlans are convinced -tnat destroyers are more econcn:— 
cal than cruisers, no matter what their characteristics. ¢ In 
late 1957 the Admiralty received permission to start work on 
plans for four such ships, and a year later was able to extract 
final approval from the Defense Committee to proceed with this 
class. Actually very little strife was involved in this decision, 
but that was attributable to unusual circumstances. 

Guided missile ships had been programmed for some time, 
and the Government had been answering embarrassing questions in 
Parliament about them for years. Certainly the Minister of 
Defense had no intention of reneging on this promise, unless it 
Was manifestly a poor military investment. In this regard the 
Navy had put over £70 million into the development of Seaslug. 
After the initial technical problems had been solved and an 
administrative muddle had been straightened out, the Seaslug 
program moved ahead rapidly, and the final product proved to be 
extremely successiub.. it -eppearcd, to maten or excel any foreign 
seaborne surface-to-air medium-range missile and displayed an 
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exceptional record of reliability. It promised the Fleet just 
what was needed - an effective defense against supersonic air- 
craft. This would afford the carriers more protection and allow 
them to devote more space to strixe and anti-submarine aircraft. 
Once the Minister of Defense had approved the requirement for 
mobile carrier groups he could hardly turn down projects which 
promised to enhance their effectiveness. 

From a more personal standpoint, Mr. Sandys had been 
the Minister of Supply during a rather crucial period in the 
development of Seaslug. dHe had supported it strongly and had 
mead a party in dronins out its diificulties. The Navy was fully 
aware of this and was assured a sympathetic hearing because of 
his personal interest in missiles. Moreover, a few of the 
Minister's scientific advisers had been associated with Seaslug 
me tne Carly days and put consitderaple effort into Gasing wne 
way for this new class both in the Ministry of Defense and with 
the other services. These were important political factors dur- 
ing an era when economy was a crucial parameter. All in ail this 
was the sort of project which meshed perfectly with the Navy's 
new task force concept, offered value for the money, and at the 
same time projected the image of a modern progressive Navy so 
dear to ols ueseras 

Another issue in this unusual period concerned atomic 
bombs. The Admiralty had had a requirement on the books for a 
small tactical weapon for some time and for a strike bomber to 
carry it. This, of course, was an integral part of the Navy's 
planning prior to 1957 when the Atlantic forces were slated to 
participate in NATO's Strike Fleet. Now’the question of atomic 
weapons was reevaluated. The Admiralty desired to proceed with 
the original plan and still pressed its need for such a weapon. 
The Royal Air Force strongly questioned the Navy's requirement. 


it argued that if naval aircraft were to be employed solely in 
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small "Suez type" actions that the demand for a naval atomic 
weapon had disappeared. Their Lordship’s argued that there were 


no rules against using fission bombs in limited wars and that 
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NATO strategy actually called for the use of atomic tactical 
weavons in Eurove. Certainly in 1957 the British Government 
had not excluded such arms in local wars. Even more important 
the Admiralty contended that the best way to prevent the 
Communists from employing small atomic weapons in a local war 
was to have fission bombs on the scene and a capability for 
delivering them. The emphasis in all these discussions was 
placed on the Far East and China. It was in this area that the 
Fleet would be instrumental in meeting aggression, and the 
Admiralty contended it would be a grave mistake to rule out any 
use of atomic weapons. Finally the Board pointed out that the 
requirement was a joint one with the RAF. Even if the Navy was 
to opt out, the weapons would still be produced for the Royal 
Air Force. Allowing the Navy to have them would not add a 
great deal to the total cost, but it would increase the armed 
forces’ flexibility considerably. Mr. Sandys found these argu- 
ments persuasive and decided to arm carriers with small fission 
weapons. 

This issue is related to the subject of aircraft. The 
sea Vixen, an all-weather fighter, was due to enter service 
shortly after the Scimitar and would replace the Sea Venom. By 
tne time it was due to reach the Fleet it would soon become 
obsolescent, and the Naval Staff had already generated a require- 
ment for a successor. The Navy had two under development - the 
SRI77, an experimental fighter to replace the Sea Vixen and the 
Buccaneer wnich was the long awaited supersonic atomic strike 
aircraft. There were cogent military requirements for both, 
but in this critical period research projects needed more than 
just military rationalizations. 

The Minister of Defense cancelled the SR177 on the theory 
that it was in the early stages of development and the future of 
aircraft carriers was not firm enough to justify such an expen- 
Sive project which would be in development for several years, (° 
He insisted that the Fleet's current fighters could be stretched, 
if better performance was required. This decision was to cause 
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the Admiralty considerable distress in years to come. On the 
other hand, the Buccaneer was given the "go ahead." It was de- 
signed as a supersonic low level strike aircraft which would be 
able to penetrate under the enemy's radar coverage. It was 
Bxmececcad tO be reaqcy in three to four years and would give the 
Royal Navy the jump on the rest of the world in this particular 
type of aircraft. It appeared to have some promise as an item 
for export, always an important consideration in export-conscious 
Britain. Not as imvortant but still significant was tne fact 
EMao the Buccancer development had been aided by American funds, 
and there was a great reluctance to cancel out of a project on 
which the United States had assisted. There were even some mnis-~ 
placed hopes that the United States would place a sizeable order 
for it in Britain. In addition it had been designed for some 
time to carry the Fleet's atomic weapons and there was consider- 
able pressure to get the best possible airplane for this vital job. 
The foregoing review covers the Navy's main controversies 
with Mr. Sandys but, of course, does not include all the 
Admiralty's achievements in this period. A number of programs 
were continued or initiated which excited little opposition, yet 
materially enhanced the Fleet’s capabilities and pointed it 
toward its new role. Prior to i957 the Fleet Air Arm following 
an American lead had been experimenting with helicopters for ASW 
work. They possess a tremendous advantage over fixed wing air- 
craft in that they can hover and put a sonar transducer in the 
water to searcn for the offending submarine. At the same time 
they vossess sufficient speed to cover large areas and counter 
any evasive maneuvers made by undersea craft. It had already 
been decided to replace the Gannets with helicopters in the late 
1950's, and once the Minister of Defense elected to emphasize the 
Fleet's ASW role in NATO this plan was implemented without con- 
troversy. The same type of helicopters were chosen for this 
mission as were to be carried on the commando carriers. With 
some minor modifications, which can be made at sea, the ASW and 
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troop carrying ‘whirlybirds" can be interchanged. 
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The escort program wnich had been initiated in 1951 was 
continued, and a new class was inaugurated. As previously noted, 
neither politicians nor the other Services seem to take the 
interest in small ship programs that they do in requests for 
larger ones or aircraft programs. This is an area where the 
Navy's need is considered unique and legitimate. As long as 
the general budgetary levels are not exceeded, little heat is 
senerated. As a matter of fact the fundamental limit on escorts 
seems to derive not from external pressures but from the Navy's 
own diverse ambitions which require a great many different types 
Or ships. 

In this particular period the Navy was in an unusual 
DOsition. Since s#orea it had been constructing or modernizing 
two types of escorts. The destroyer was to accompany the Fleet, 
and the slower speed frigate was to protect merchant convoys. 

As already stated, the Navy's planners in the middle ‘fifties were 
developing doubts about this policy. A new general purpose 
frigate, the "Tribal" class, which was an improved and cheaper 
version of the convoy escort had been on the drawing board for 
some time, and the Navy went ahead with laying down the first 

one in 1958. However, it was soon evident that what was needed 
in the Navy's new limited war role were general purpose escorts 
which could perform with the Fleet as well as with convoys. In 
1956 the Type 12 ASW frigates, the "Whitby" class, began to 
commission, and much to the Admiralty's amazement they exceeded 
all expectations. Originally designed for twenty-six knots, they 
could make from twenty-nine and one-half to thirty knots and 
maintain top speed in practically any Kind of weather. They were 
well suited to operate with the new task forces end took over the 
destroyer's old duties. More Type 12's were ordered, and the 
Tribal class program was cut back. To take further advantage of 
the Type 12's outstanding characteristics a requirement was gen- 
erated for a new class to be built on this same basic hull torn. |! 
The steps taken during this period assured the British task forces 
for some time into the future a modern complement of general 
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purpose escorts. Combined with the guided missile destroyers due 
to come into service in the early 1960's they stood to improve 
substantially the overall effectiveness of the Fleet. 

in addition the first of a new class of conventional 
submarines, the ‘Porpoise"class, undertaken in 1955 began joining 
the Fleet. These were the first submarines built since the war 
end were configured primarily for ASW missions. Also during the 
Sandys era the Admiralty initiated work on the Royal Navy's first 
nuclear submarine. This will be discussed in some detail in the 
mext chapter. One other significant area was receiving attention 
afloat support. The Way Ahead Committee had strongly recommended 
that steps be taken to improve the fleet train and its ability to 
Operate independent of fixed bases. The 1957 Navy Estimates 
stressed the importance of these shins, and by 1956 three replen- 
ishment ships were being modernized. Considering the size of the 
task this was a rather halting step, but scarce funds prevented a 
sreater effort. Nevertheless, it was clear that the Admiralty 
within the limits of available funds intended to complement its 
task forces with improved logistics support. 

Mr. Duncan Sandys left the Defense Ministry near the end 
of 1959, and it is appropriate to assess briefly his influence on 
the Royal Navy. He left a definite stamp on the Fleet just as he 
had on all the Services. He willed his successor a smaller Navy. 
LOCV LIM teLty re lavavely Sueacine Wag —reCey Vintec wearer 
share of the budget as it had before 1957. More important he 
left behind a different kind of Navy. With one exception every 
naval officer and Admiralty civil servant interviewed by the 
writer agreed that the reductions in the reserve fleet and 
support installations resulting from the 1957 economies were 
long overdue and eliminated unnecessary fat which tradition had 
precluded trimming. Few agreed that the size of the active forces 
was adequate, but this is a common complaint with professionals 
im every cOunvry. 10 2s interesting to note that the size of the 
active Tleet decreased only slightly from 1957 to 1959 and that 
Po Was DecOmineg more modern every day. Jn shorL, during this 
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period many worthwhile projects were initiated which in time 
would materially enhance the Fleet's capabilities. 

Certainly Mr. Sandys left a great deal of animosity 
behind him in the Navy's ranks, but this writer found a general 
eonsensus that he had performed a particularly valuable service 
for the Board of Admiralty. "He made it think about the Navy's 
role harder than it ever had before, and face up to the unpleasant 
realities of post-war British life. "/ By 1959 the Navy's leaders 
knew in their own minds what kind of role they wanted for the 
Fleet and had put in train the initial steps to build the 
necessary forces. Despite the economies forced on the Navy it 
still had its core of carriers and had taken some vital steps 
toward complementing these with modern planes, amohibious ships, 
suided missile destroyers, and general purpose escorts. I1t would 
be some time before the Fleet was actually composed of the truly 
hard-hitting task forces which the White Papers glowingly described, 
buy bie Admiralty had come to terms with the economic, political, 
international and technical realities. In the span between 1957 
and 1959 the Navy had acquired a more clearly defined role which 
it was well suited to play, and was marching with some confidence 
in anew direction. The Navy and its leaders deserve considerable 
credit for this accomplishment, and likewise Mr. Duncan Sandys 
deserves at least a share of praise for his part in this drama. 


The Fleet's New Role Confirmed 


in 1959 Mr. Harold Watkinson assumed office as Minister 
or Defense. He was received with suvpressed enthusiasm. His 
predecessor's regime was marked by strife and turmoil as he strove 
to contain defense costs and impose reduced manpower levels on 
the three Services. Each branch was confident that a change would 
be for the better. The new Minister commenced his tour with a 
number of advantages. He inherited a vastly stronger control 
structure than existed in 1957. The Minister of Defense's 
position had been considerably strengthened in 1958 when the 
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Prime Minister pushed througn legislation confirming the powers 
he had already bestowed on Mr. Sandys by administrative fiat. !? 
From that point on he was literally the commander of the whole 
defense establishment, rather tnan a political supervisor. In 
addition, this legislation established a new post "Chief of 
Defense Staff." This was to be a high ranking professional 
officer who would act as Chairman of the CSC and also as chief 
Malitary adviser to the Minister of Defense. He would be respon- 
sibie for communicating the views of the CSC on matters within 
their cognizance to the Minister and also his own personal views 
on these issues. In addition, the Joint Planning Staff was to 
be directly responsible to the Chief of Defense Staff, and he, 
in turn, was to assure that the three Services furnished the 
Gype of information and staff support that the Minister desirea. /* 
Mbe Object of these moves Was essentially to strengtnen tne 
Minister's hand and to give him a powerful tov level professional, 
who was divorced from his parent Service, to assist him. It has 
already been noted what a strong personal part Mr. Sandys played 
in detailed Service affairs, and this legislation guaranteed 
that his successors would continue to be instrumental in shaping 
the detailed policies of the individual branches. 

Watkinson enjoyed another substantial advantage. By 
fg>o the Government had mene or less arbitrarily decided thac tne 
defense establishment should receive from 7 to 7.5% of the Gross 
National Product, /? and Ghe military was well aware that barring 
crises this figure could not be raised. The main reductions 
necessary to reach that level had been taken earlier, and this 
took the pressure off the new Minister. Working within this 
Economic. peralicter ne could devouc Mic Gvucnci0n tO -La2toring 
DOA CVNenat1Orces Lo Une ew real) bec. 

ft was soon clear that the change in Defense Ministers 
HewerCedyNOvOra st ciOr raecical revis1 On 2n- Overall mii cary 
policy. The 1960 Defense Statement indicated that although the 
means of delivery were constantly being reevaluated there was no 
ditention to give Up deterrent weapons... By this time deterrence 
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had become an article of faith with the Conservative Party, and 
it was manifest that the Administration did not intend any re- 
treat in regard to nuclear weapons. Watkinson was hard pressed 
throughout his administration on this issue, and probably his 
most important single decision involved the deterrent - when he 
recommended cancelling Blue Streak and opting for the American 
pkypOlt airborne ballistic missile. This will be discussed at 
some length in the next chapter in which the Navy's role in the 
strategy. of deterrence is sketched. 

The continued stress on nuclear weapons meant that a 
sizeable portion of the budget would continue to be diverted 
from conventional arms. There were nevertheless some subtle, 
and in a sense significant, changes taking place in the Govern- 
mnent's attitudes toward limited war forces. Sandys’ initial 
emphasis on deterrence very definitely assigned conventional 
forces a secondary role and awarded the highest priority to 
nucleer weapons. Although conventional forces were retained with 
& political flourish, the 1957 and 1958 White Papers had conveyed 
the distinct impression that this was being done mainly as a 
safety measure until the technical and strategical implications 
of nuclear weapons were clearer, and further that the future of 
conventional forces was definitely in doubt. This attitude had 
begun to change in the latter months of Mr. Sandys’ regime, and 
it disappeared altogether in the early 1960's. 

As early as 1958 Field Marshal Montgomery who had revised 
his strategical thinking considerably since 1954 warned that the 
nuclear stalemate "would be with us sooner than some of us think" 
and that in the future the main threat ae: Communism was likely 


to come from limited wars and subversion. These sentiments 
were widely echoed by lay strategists, journalists, professionals, 
and Labor Party politicians. ¢ Watkinson, although he accepted 
the need for the deterrent, subscribed to this philosophy, and 
during his regime the role of conventional forces was consistently 
upgraded. 

ft is worthwhile to trace this evolution very briefly. 


The 1960 Report on Defense made no reference to priorities, but 
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stressed that “because of the need to meet local emergencies 
which could develop into a major conflict, conventionally armed 
forces are a necessary complement to nuclear armaments. "'!® A 
year later the Defense White Paper emphasized that "many of our 
most important responsibilities are not concerned with the direct 
deterrence of global war, but rather with the checking of small 
outbreaks. "!? This same statement emphasized that the Government 
was proposing to meet the whole spectrum of possible aggression, 
ana actually discussed conventional forces ahead oF nuclear ones. 
The 1962 Defense Statement specifically put deterrence and con- 
ventional forces on a par. It insisted that a balance between 
the two must be maintained and that "neither element must be so 
small as to encourage an aggressor to seek a quick advantage, or 
to risk a provocative local incident escalating into a major war, "09 
It was during this period that the nuclear stalemate was genu- 
inely recognized for what it was and that conventional forces 
again came into vogue, as a primary not secondary element of the 
eerense suructurey 

Paralleling this development was. a decided turn away from 
NATO towards the Middle and Far East. Sandys’ emvhasis on deter- 
rence and NATO had been inspired by the threat of a general war 
with Russia. Now Britain's overseas responsibilities were again 
asserting themselves. The 1957 White Paper had expressed an 
intention to cut back on colonial bases and hopefully to reduce 
the nation's overseas responsibilities. This proposal had proved 
difficult to implement. The Government nad accumulated 2a number 
of commitments and interests East of Suez which in the final 
analysis it was reluctant to neglect. Not only its treaty obli- 
gations as members of CENTO and SEATO, but also its ties with 
Malaya, New Zealand, Australia and the African colonies were 
compelling. Its commercial interests (primarily oil) in the 
Persian Gulf and the Middle East, likewise demanded political 
stability, and in turn military attention. On one occasion 
Watkinson actually stated that in his view "Kuwait was more in- 
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portant to Britain than Berlin." Many Englishmen concurred 


With that view. 
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It is always difficult to distinguish genuine motivations 
from spurious verbalized ones, but there seems little doubt that 
notions of national prestige and vanity nave also played a signif- 
icant part here. It was one thing to recognize the harsh economic 
oressures which limited the Government's freedom of maneuver, but 
it was another to withdraw from the overseas responsibilities 
which Britain had shouldered for so many decades. Through its 
Commonwealth and colonial ties Whitehall has exercised extensive 
influence throughout the emerging areas of the world, especially 
itr. ca and south Asia. This relationship is higniy valued 
because it is a uniquely British phenomenon, and is not shared 
with other nations. It "symbolizes an independent and prestigious 
non-Huropean leadership noe nen co which the decision-making 
elite is hesitant to relinquish. To withdraw completely from 
these overseas areas and duties is to abdicate responsibility and 
to forreit an opportunity to exercise independent influence and 
leadership. Britain's part in NATO is neither as prestigious nor 
as distinguished as its role Hast of Suez. These are vital con- 
siderations for a nation with Britain's past reputation for world 
leadership. 

By 1960 Britain was hardly in a position to pay full 
homage to NATO and look after these interests too. The manpower 
cuts instituted by Sandys were beginning to take full effect. 
the bases Hast of Suez which the nation had depended on tradi- 
tionally had been gradually cut back as a result both of the 
oressures of nationalism and of the domestic economy. In acdition, 
the shelter of the nuclear umbrella enhanced the likelihood of 
unrest, brush fire wars and Communist penetration in these areas. 
Neither NATO nor the United States had interests similar to those 
of Britain East of Suez. i1%t was more than logical that if peace 
was to be maintained there the lion's share of the burden would 
fail on Britain. All these factors combined to increase the 
importance of the Indian Ocean area in the Government's eyes and 
to turn its attention at least partially away from the Atlantic. 
With this background the study can examine how the Royal Navy 


fared under these new circumstances. 
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Tne new Minister of Defense was very receptive to the 
Admiralty's plans to create balanced task forces which could 
Geploy both troops and air power on short notice. °° ie ae pad 
steps taken in the late 1950's to configure the seagoing forces 
for a policing role were beginning to bear fruit as Watkinson 
came into office and just as the Government was becoming genu- 
inely concerned about its military posture East of Suez. The 
sea Lords promptly took advantage of his sympathies. A request, 
previously prepared, asking for a reappraisal of the policy re- 
quiring the aircraft carriers West of Suez to carry predominantly 
ASW plane complements, was submitted soon after Watkinson's 
installation. That decision was quietly reversed. It should be 
stressed again that the Fleet Air Arm had delayed implementing 
this policy with the express intention of seeking a review of 
it. The appointment of a new Minister of Defense was just the 
Oovortunity it had been awaiting - a graphic illustration of how 
bureaucratic inertia can be utilized to frustrate a transient 
political executive. 

However, Watkinson took this move with full awareness 
of the Fleet's new relationship to NATO. It had been clear to 
the Americans for several months that the Admiralty was revising 


te 


tS strategical posture and that the profile of the Fleet was 
being altered. No longer were the Navy's leaders looking to 
SACLANT requirements for their guidelines. Rather they had their 
eyes fixed on Britain's specific responsibilities outside the 
NATO area. Although Sandys had gone to great lengths to demon- 
strate continuing suvport for NATO's naval forces, Watkinson 
believed that SACLANT had become accustomed to the new order of 
UAenes enc taet The pOliuical Cizcumsraences nO longer mequired 
Mors Pavpner-tniniy diseuised eescvure. This Svep more or tess 
formalized the Fleet's turnaway from NATO and made it clear that 
other considerations would govern the future composition and 
deployment of the British Fleet. 

Actually, the Americans too were concerned about pros~ 


pective trouble spots on the periphery of the Indian Ocean and 
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were not too averse to this new line of development. Watkinson 
insisted that the best contribution the British Fleet could make 
to Western security was to concentrate its efforts from Singapore 
to Suez, and there is little question that he received implicit 
if not explicit approval from his American counterparts in 
assigning the Fleet this new priority of responsibilities.°# ligt 


fact the British Fleet is occasionally referred to by Englishmen 


Ir ‘ 


who disagree with its policies as “McNamara's Navy," since they 
eonsider that it carries out its policing mission with American 
Breouecacnentn = American diplomats and military men voice 
periodic objections about the failure of the British Navy to 
meet its NATO commitments in terms of ships, but these are per- 
functory complaints, and it is well understood on both sides of 
the Atlantic that the Royal Navy's prime mission lies elsewhere. 
It is also appreciated that all the western Allies benefit from 
erforts to keep peace and order East of Suez. 

It sould be emphasized that the Royal Navy still loyally 
subscribes to NATO, and its Torces in the Atlantic and Mediterranean 
would be available to SACLANT in an emergency. However, the nature 
of these forees is dictated by the Fleet's limited war role with 
hardly a bow toward the Alliance. This does not mean that it 
cannot make a fruitful contribution. The great advantage that 
the Navy enjoys over the Army and Air Force is that most of its 
ships and weapons can be deployed for a range of missions, from 
showing the flag to atomic tactical strikes. Fortunately the 
Royal Navy's balanced task forces include a great deal of equip- 
ment which would complement SACLANT's forces and make them more 
CImeeccive 4 Che Venue they were Trequired, 

The official decision to carry balanced air groups demon- 
strated the Minister of Defense’s faith in the balanced task force. 
In turn, it paved the way for the Fleet's final doctrinal conver- 
sion to a limited war role. It is fair to say that by 1960 there 
was general consensus within both the Navy and the Government as 
to the Fleet's role. White Papers are not always the best guide 
in metters of this sort, but the first Lord's Explanatory Statement 
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on the Navy Estimates 1961-62 devoted a lengthy paragraph to 
limited wars and brushfires. ft deserves quoting because it is 
both an official declaration and an accurate representation of 
the major strategic rationale of the modern Royal Navy: 


As weapons become more and more destructive it is more 
important than ever that Local outbreaks of violence should 
not be allowed to develop into full scale war, with the 
attendant risks of nuclear conflict. Militery power must 
be deployed quickly and erfectively when trouble occurs, 
and this is a primary tesk of the Royal Navy. it may be 
to escort troops and their heavy equipment to the scene 
of action; it may be to give them air cover in Operations 
until air bases can be established ashore; it may be, under 
une Mew commande Carrier Concept, tO Tunecti1eon 2s a2. 2i1re 
brigade and to avert or extinguish small conflagrations 
unaided. In every case success depends on promot inter- 
vention, made by the Navy's power of rapid movement. 


There has been no question since that declaration as to 
what the Fleet's role is. This, of course, is not to say that 
the Navy does not have other duties. Tne very nature of ships 
makes them versatile instruments of statecrarft. The Royal Navy 
18 cbLidtl expected to show the flac, assist diplomatic missions, 
and to perform missions of mercy. At the same time the bulk 
of the Fleet is still committed to the NATO Alliance and would 
be an integral part of any combined Western naval effort. Still, 
the White Paper quoted above devoted only three lines to this 
“global war" mission. Throughout White Papers, parliamentary 
debates, press releases and official speeches, the trite refer- 
ences to the "Russian submarine threat," "oceanic communication 
lines,” and "general war" have largely eiceeeace | In their 
place, one reads of “moblie and flexible response," "tri-service 


' and"“prushfire war." The absence of exaggerated 


operations,’ 
assertions about the Royal Navy's ability to control the world's 
sea routes is candid and realistic. There is a recognition of 

the limited extent of the Fleet's vower and a clear sense of 
direction which was missing for ten or more years after World War 
Ti. The Guardian caught the significance of this development when 


it commented on the 1961 Defense Statement: 
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The period of cuts and uncertainties is past and those 
who @re giving their lives to the naval Service heave a 
much clearer idea about why they are there and the vital 
importance of their mission. 


Manifestly, setting a policy and implementing it are not 
the seme things. Funds a lable are still less than the 
Admiralty would like. This malady continuously infects all 

three British Services, and there is no prospect oF a cure in 

the foreseeable eee, The decision to keep the military 

budget at 73% of the Gross National Product severely limits 
expansions As long.as the Government chooses to retain a 
nuclear weapons system the amount whicn can be allotted to 
conventional forces will be further restricted. Nevertheless, 
eonsidering the circumstances, the Navy has received increasing 
support from the Government in its new role. its absolute appro- 
oriations rose steadily from £397 million in 1960 to £440 million 
in 1963. Sharewise the Navy's percentage of the total defense 
budget remained constant at 24%. However, this figure alone is 
misleading. As the Navy's portion percentage-wise remained 
constant, the Army and Air Force's shares were slowly decreasing, 
so that by 1963 the Army was receiving 26% and the Royal Air 
Force 27% of the total inayat monies. Correspondingly the 
share of the defense estimates devoted to other agencies had 
been increasing Sedans - Ministry of Defense, Ministry of 


Aviation, Ministry of Public Works, and Atomic Energy Authority .°? 


in short the Nevy was consistently improving its relative position. 7° 
This is an excellent indicator of the increased importance attached 
to the Navy's newly formed role, although the Admiralty has con- 
tinued to have difficulty reconciling its ambitions with the 
available funds. 


another Carrier Fight 


My. Sandys’ suecessors created an environment more 


(2 


ympathetic to the Royal Navy's plans to build modern and mobile 
conventional tesk forces. However, the Admiralty must look not 





only to the present, but also 
1960's would witness fruition 
important programs, they were 
seventies and eighties with a 
keep the Navy actively in the 
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LOythe tuture,: Althouch tne early 
of the Sea 


looking ahead to the 


of many Lords most 


already 
view to taking timely steps to 


Gebense O2crure. fb ves curiae 


the 1959 to 1963 period that the Admiralty fought a most crucial 
political battie 
In early 


to insure the Fleet's future. 
1959 tne Board of Admiralty convened a committee 
At tnat time there 


were four fixed-wing carriers in the active fleet, one under con- 


oi 


to study the future of the Navy's carriers. 


the keels 
With the 
5. Eagle every one of those ships had undergone 


struction, one being modernized and two in reserve. 
of those ships had been laid before 1946. 
Bot ile 
major modernization. 


of every one 
exception of 
at Least one This can perhaps add ten years 
of life to a but there is a definite Limit to 
Lhe 


MEetTOrs Cus? 


this pro- 
She 
the re- 


Carrier, 
study group coneluded that the oldest, H. M. 
should be revlaced about 1970-72, and that 
maining carriers should be systematically phased out and replaced 
The final 


for five new carriers to join the Fleet by 1980. 


cedure, 


recommendation was 
With this re- 


port on the books the Admiraity turned its attention to launch- 
92 


eoprox manely "one every swo years. 


ing a camoaign for new carriers. 
There is little reason to dwell on the Navy's case for 
the in. tae 


See 


carrier, it has already been considered at length. 
Lords’ eyes carriers are the heart of balanced task forces 
vital to the Fleet. However, this was the first time since 
World War 


from the keel upd. 


and 
Ii that the Navy had suggested building new carriers 
For a variety of reasons this request was 
bound to excite intense opposition. Arrayed against the 
Admiralty would be two groups. 


First, there were those wno contended that cerrier 


airereart cannot compete with land-based planes in either cost 
or effectiveness. Leading this group was the Air Council which 


= 


e 
OpOCSsed aivcraii- carriers Tor years On these grounds. A .“vew 


generation, unlike a modernization program, of aircraft carriers 
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would involve great expense and a number of mejor decisions 
involving the nation’s military posture for several years in 
the future. Inevitably so important a request would offer the 
AF a number of opportunities to publicize its views and, if 
possible, to slay this hated dragon. 

Imitialiy the RAY had not been Loo disturbed by the 
Admiralty's turn towards limited war. However, the future of 
the Air Force's deterrent role was becoming more precarious. 
Aithough the Skybolt missile promised to extend the life of the 
manned bomber, it was readily apparent that this project might 
collapse. If so the RAF's importance would decline accordingly. 
Obviously the Government was concentrating more attention on 
conventional forces, and the Air Council, looking to its own 
survival, was determined to carve out as large a role as possible 
Por US vec orcal 2nd ground support aircraft. It was convinced 
thet it could best insure its own future by restricting the Fleet 
Air Arm's capability. 

Allied with the land-based airmen would be a second group 
wno oppose any single weapons system which involves large ex- 
Peed vUrec. 9 Lats sreup 16 Wou was well cetined a5 Lhe. fomicr a oue 
its sookesmen can be counted on to subordinate military arguments 
tO economic arguments. Leading exponents of this view include 

reacury Orficials. The carrier program naturally apriracted 
such opposition. The cost of each proposed ship was most in- 
oressive. in 1960 designers were estimating £50 million without 
aireraft?- end with little doubt that the final cost would be 
higher. The economisers ovposed laying out so much in a single 
ijece of hardware that would be subject to the hazards of tne 
e 


sea and possibly be outdated by the time it was built. This 
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sroup would have to be convinced of the long-term value of tne 
carrier and that the RAF had no suitable alternative. 

in typical Admiralty style the initial overtures were 
low oressure ones. The Sea Lords were convinced of the inherent 
strength of their case and that with persistence and patience 
they would win their noni es The first decision of the Board Wwcs 
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to ask for four carriers, instead of the five recommended by 
the Admiralty committee, and even this number was implicitly a 
bargaining figure. Actually the Navy's leaders were primarily 
seeking approval in princivle for a new generation of cavital 
ships rather then any specific number. In early 1960 the 
Admiralty submitted its plans to both the CSC and the Minister 
of Defense. Predictably the RAF voiced its disapproval in the 
Chiefs of Staff Committee. On the other hand Mr. Watkinson 
aopeared to be impressed and indicated that he was sympathetic 
to tne Navy's case. However, at this point a number of other 
issues intervened to delay any further positive action. 

Ever since Mr. Sandys had canceled the Navy's experi- 
Mencal fieneer, une SRI(/; eerly in bis regime, the Fieet Air 472 
hed been concerned about a successor to the Sea Vixen, the Fleet's 
alleweather fighter, which was due to come into service in 1961. 
It was clear that both the Russians and Americans were going to 
supersonic fighters and that the Sea Vixen would be obsolete by 
those standards in the mid-1960's. Even more disturbing Russia 
had distributed great numbers of its older models oe 
> 


countries sucn as Indonesia, #syot, China and india. This made 
it imperative that the Admiralty correct this deficiency at the 
earliest, and the Naval staff began to agitate for a new fighter 
shortly after Watkinson's arrival. This campaign happened to 
cOincide with an RAF request for a successor to its current 
GECLLCal SUDPOrG aarcraity. wie Hunter: he Minister of Defense 
saw an opportunity for major economies and instructed the two 
perveces to investigate the possibility of developing a single 
bype Ol “alreraiu that would mect i their-respective requirerents. 
Hesturtoer im ormea the Admiraluy That its carrier program mignt 
well depend on its ability to meet this request. Essentially 
this was a vower play on the part of the Minister to bring the 
requirements or the two Services together in tne interests of 


e 
conomy. <A number of the Navy's aircraft had been developed 


D 


from basic RAF models, and tne FAA had found this practice gen- 
erally unsatisfactory. In each instance the seagoing version 
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seemed to be inferior to its RAF counter-part, and slow in going 
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feco production. Oniy the Buccaneer had been developed from 


the outset as a naval aircraft. It had set a precedent which 
the Agmiralty wished to continue. Consequently, the Navy's 
designers were reluctant to enter a joint program with the RAF. 
However, with the new carrier program in the balance, the Naval 
Staff began to study seriously the possibilities of melding 
their reouirements with the RAF’s. 

4s this stumbling block was being erected, the Air 
Council was concurrently conjuring an ambitious future alter- 
native to carrier air power. This plan was to become Known as 
the "island base scheme" and represented the RAF's major attempt 
Zouch INLOyLaecstimiged war role whieh- the Navy nad carved ou 
for itself. Basically it was proposed to develop a chain of 
seravegicaliy located island air bases throughout the Southern 
hemisphere and to use them to deploy land-based air power as 
needed. Some dozen islands were tentatively suggested among 
woich were Pitcairn, Gough, Christmas, Ascension, Gan, Scotia, 
peychelles, Prince Edward, Trista da Cunha, and a number of 
others. All were British, and each was selected for its stre- 
tegic value, either as a staging base or because it was in the 
Mecanity Of British interests... The Air Council areued toatra 
string of such bases would make it possible to exert varying 
degrees of power and that in turn they would facilitate the rapid 
2irlift of the Army's strategic reserve in the United Kingdom to 
Bay pertuol Lic womla Such ia chat wou ldessO. Ve: tne wprep len oF 
overilying rignats and offer Britagm, 2 method for retreating 
O7 


eracefully from its traditional colonial ‘bases. This was a 
rather belated recognition by the Air Force of the importance of 
the limited war role end of: the fact that defense emphasis had 
snifted from Europe to East of Suez. An important implication 
of this plan, of course, was that it would obviate the need for 
aircraft carriers. This suggestion was pressed vigorously. 
Certainly it had some appeal, and it was considered et lensth by 


the Minister of Defense. 
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However, the plan had some major weaknesses, and the 
Navy took pains to stress them. In essence it was merely chang- 
ing "new bases for old" and would leave the Government with many 
of the same problems it had before. If they weren't subject to 
local political pressure, they would certainly be subject to 
political pressure from adjacent countries which would not be 
any fonder of British bases close off shore than ones on their 
own territory. Even more significant was the projected cost. 
While some of the recommended islands already had air install- 
ations on them these would need considerable work to make them 
effective bases rather than just air stations. Others would have 
to be built from scratch. Manifestly large sums of money would 
be required. Economy was one of the main incentives for with- 
drawing from Britain's traditional bases, but the Air Council 
was now proposing to replace the old with even more costly 
installations. Lastly, each base would serve only a specific 
region, and if Britain's interests were to disappear in that 
area the investment there would correspondingly be degraded. 

On the other hand carriers could be shifted about as required 
without losing the benefits of the capital investment. 

This was the bitterest kind of political battle and 
fully lived up to the popular version of inter-Service feuding 
with both sides clandestinely lobbying frantically for their 
mers The 1962 Defense Statement reflected the Government's 
ambivalence when it stressed both air and sea mobility, but did 
not come down squarely for either the island base scheme or air- 
craft carriers. At the same time, however, the Minister of 
Defense did allow design work (and only design work) on a new 
carrier torgo forward. ?” Before he left office in late 1962 
Watkinson finally decided against the Air Force's proposal, 
primarily on grounds of cost. A few selected island air bases 
were to be improved, but nothing more. 

During this period the ability of naval task forces to 
support British policy was demonstrated convincingly. On June 
19, 1961 the sheikdom of Kuwait became fully independent and 
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announced its intention of joining the United Nations. Despite 
the fact that neighboring Iraq had in the past negotiated with 
the sheikdom on the basis of sovereign equality, Premier Kassem 
within a week made a speech reviving a claim that Kuwait was part 
of Iraq and implying that he intended to annex its territory. On 
the eve of its independence Kuwait had concluded a defense agree- 
ment with Great Britain and now looked to Whitehall for protection. 
This small sheikdom furnishes some 40% of Britain's oil and is one 
of the "interests" which Her Majesty's Government is constantly 
concerned about in the Middle East. Iraq's warning was followed 
by some warlike preparations. On June 29 the Chiefs of Staff 
alerted British forces in the Indian Ocean,and on June 30 the 
Ruler of Kuwait formally requested military assistance. '%9 

H. M. S. Bulwark, with No. 42 Commando embarked, was at Karachi, 
Pakistan enroute to the Persian Gulf. She sailed immediately 

for Kuwait and put her troops ashore on July 1 in order to secure 
the local airfield. The next day No. 45 Commando was airlifted 
from Aden and two squadrons of Hunters arrived to furnish ground 
support. The Amphibious Warfare Squadron based at Bahrein was 
soon on the scene with a squadron of tanks in LST's along with 
artillery. '°! H. M. S. Victorious and four escorts were off 
Hongkong and steamed steadily at twenty-two knots to arrive off 
Kuwait on July ae She had the only sophisticated radar on 

the scene and immediately assumed control of both naval and land-~ 
based aircraft. The British could not be assured of local air 
superiority until she arrived. She was soon joined by H. M. 5S. 
Centaur and her escorts. 

The airlift which was set in motion on June 29 was 
delayed by Turkey's refusal to grant overflying rights. This was 
subsequently lifted and by July 6 there was a parachute battalion 
from the United Kingdom on the scene. The build up continued for 
nine days until over 5,700 men were in Kuwait from the United 
Kingdom, Cyprus, Kenya, and Aden. This force was ashore for 
Over three weeks and was supported the whole time by an assortment 
of naval landing craft, frigates, carriers, helicopters and planes. 
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"Fueling, feeding and storing this force amounting to 3,500 
sailors was the job of the underway replenishment ships, the 
RF A 's Tidereach, Reliant and Resurgent, who had to provide 
over 600 tons of fuel, stores and provisions for each day of 
the operation. "!9 This was a remarkable demonstration of 
mobility and the Navy received its share of the credit both in 
public and behind the closed doors of Whitehall. A Daily Express 
leader expressed the general feeling: "If anybody thinks that 
the day of navies is over, Kuwait should make him change his 
Opinion. For this police operation has been launched mainly by 
means of sea lift. "'0* 
With Kuwait in the background the Navy's leaders were 
optimistic in 1962 when the island-base proposal was finally 
rejected by the Minister of Defense. It was well known that the 
Navy's case would be closely examined probably at the Defense 
Committee level and that there would be some dissident voices. 
But the Admiralty was confident that it would receive authorization 
to commence building carriers. Before Mr. Watkinson decided the 
issue, a surprise shakeup in the Cabinet brought Mr. Peter 
Thorneycroft to the Ministry of Defense in mia-1962, |9° This 
presented the Navy with a completely new political situation. 
There was now some urgency. Over two years had slipped 
past since the carrier campaign had commenced, and the Admiralty 
had very little to show for its effort except approval to proceed 
with preliminary design work. In the Sandys tradition the new 
Minister of Defense made it clear that he questioned the wisdom 
of investing in carriers. '°° The Royal Air Force took heart and 
renewed the attack. The Air Council even revived the island-base 
scheme. However, Thorneycroft did not act rashly. He appointed 
a civilian committee of scientists and other experts to make a 
study and report on the future role of the Navy with emphasis on 
the need for carriers. This was known as the Lindrew Committee 
and there were no military officers on it. The Board of Admiralty 
was genuinely perturbed by this omission, though its objections 
had little effect. '° The Board had to stand aside while this 


i 
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group of civilian experts examined the Royal Navy's mission and 
made recommendations concerning its future. 

The committee's report was never made public, but much 
to Thorneycroft's surprise and the Navy's pleasure it came down 
solidly for the aircraft carrier. <A naive observer might con- 
clude that this was the end of the fight. In actual fact it was 
merely the first salvo. Having passed that hurdle the Navy was 
now allowed to pursue its case for the carrier a step further. 
Again the RAF and the Navy joined battle. The Chief of Air Staff 
had consistently refused as a member of the CSC to sanction the 
requirement for a new carrier, and the Navy was forced to carry 
its case directly to the Ministry of Defense without CSC support. 
Thorneycroft requested the Navy's views, and the Admiralty con- 
plied with a staff paper reviewing the whole spectrum of the 
Navy's requirements and illustrating how naval air power meshed 
anvoO this picture, | 

In regard to the carrier, the standard arguments stressing 
mobility, lack of foreign bases, international political problems, 
and inability to obtain overflying rights were resurrected. How- 
ever, @ new wrinkle was inserted. The major emphasis was laid 
on the need for modern equipment. In the 1960's even some small 
Powers were accumulating sophisticated missiles, aircraft and 
gubmarines. Both the United States and Russia have gone to great 
lengths to assist their allies in this regard. This is particu- 
larly crucial in Southeast Asia where China, India, Pakistan and 
Indonesia all have some relatively modern ships, submarines and 
planes. For example, Indonesia has acquired some light Russian 
patrol boats which mount a surface-to-surface missile with a 
fifteen to twenty mile range. |0° Such @ weapon can be a serious 
menace to navai and merchant ships, and the Admiralty was con- 
tending that it must be prepared to meet such threats in kind. 
In the Admiralty'’s opinion there were two choices open to the 
Navy if it was to be prepared to operate offensively against such 
forces. It could develop a variety of sophisticated guided 
missile ships or rely on carrier aircraft. In Britain's case 
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the lack of funds precluded pursuing both courses, and the 
Admiralty argued that carrier aircraft could be used for more 
purposes and offered the best return for the investment. In 
essence the Navy's leaders were asking for a modern. general- 
purpose Fleet that could meet and overcome any opposition. 

Thorneycroft was manifestly impressed with the Navy's 
case and indicated that he was inclining toward its position. | 99 
However, there was still some pending business. He had to dis- 
pose of the Air Force's island-base scheme and, after requesting 
cost estimates, again vetoed it just as his predecessor had done. 
With this out of the way he turned to the question of a common 
aircraft. Thorneycroft had just come from the Ministry of 
Aviation where he had concurred with Watkinson that the two 
Services should meld their requirements for the next generation 
of fighters. He now intended to pursue this project and asked 
the Navy to make a real effort to match its specifications with 
the RAF's. 

This was asking a good deal. The Air Council was seeking 
a supersonic ground support aircraft with a vertical take off 
capability. This project was called the P1154, and the initial 
research had showed considerable promise. Unfortunately, the 
Navy wanted an interceptor aircraft which could patrol over the 
Fleet for extended periods and seek out intruding bombers and 
fighters. This required more fuel capacity and a great deal more 
electronics, than were designed into the P1154. In order to 
operate the radar and intercept equipment the Naval Staff felt 
that its plane must have a two man crew and for reasons of 
safety had specified two engines. If the P1154 was altered to 
include all these features, it would become a great deal heavier 
with a corresponding loss of speed! !9 which was unacceptable to 
both the RAF and Navy. One alternative which the FAA found accept- 
able was to gain weight by eliminating the vertical take off 
feature of the P1154. This was the one feature which the RAF 
could not give up. In essence the politicians were asking the 
two Services to match irreconcilable military requirements for 
economic reasons. 
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It had been obvious to the Navy for some time that there 
wag little likelihood of reaching agreement with the RAF. As 
early as 1961 the Fleet Air Arm had begun to look for other 
alternatives and had become interested in the U. S. Navy's new 
interceptor, the Phantom II. It was a mach-two fighter-strike 
aircraft which the U. 5S. Navy was developing for carrier use and 
promised to match any fighter in the world. It appeared to be 
the ideal solution to the Fleet Air Arm's problem, if it could 
be adapted to the Royal Navy's carriers. The Naval Staff pro- 
ceeded to investigate these problems and to make some preliminary 
soundings as to the availability of this aircrart.|'' However, 
when Thorneycroft indicated that he was preparing to take the 
carrier question to the Defense Committee the Admiralty relaxed 
its opposition to the P1154 and renewed its efforts to reach 
agreement with the RAF. It was determined to do everything in 
its power to improve the prospects of obtaining approval for new 
carriers. 

In the spring of 1963 the Minister of Defense informed 
the Admiralty that he was prepared to back the carrier replacement 
program, but that he was convinced he could never get the Defense 
Committee to authorize four. It was well known that there was 
considerable opposition in this body. The Treasury had indicated 
that such a large commitment would be opposed. Sandys who was 
then the Commonwealth Relations and Colonial Secretary also had 
a voice on the Defense Committee, and the Navy anticipated his 
opposition. The Air Minister too would be sitting, and was ex- 
pected to resist the Navy's projected program with all the argu- 
ments at his command. Considering the circumstances, the Board 
of Admiralty reluctantly scaled down its request to two. 

Before forcing the issue formally, the Defense Minister's 
office entered into discussions with the Treasury in order to lay 
the groundwork. Opposition in the Treasury Minister's office was 
deeply rooted. On one hand, the Admiralty was quoting £60 million 
for a new carrier; on the other hand, the Treasury was insisting 
that with aircraft and associated equipment one carrier would 
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cost over £100 million. The Treasury was reluctant to approve 
hardware involving such large sums, which would commit the 
defense establishment for the next twenty to thirty years. It 
was a well known fact that the Royal Air Force was furnishing 
anti-carrier material to the Treasury and to others. After a 
series of heated exchanges the Minister of Defense reported to 
the Board of Admiralty that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would agree to one new carrier and two modernizations in the 
late ‘sixties in order to give the Navy a modern three carrier 
Fleet in the 1970's. He further indicated that this was the 
best political compromise the Navy could hope for at that time. 
This was a severe set back for the Admiralty, and there 
was sentiment among the Sea Lords to reject this offer and to 
press the fight for two. After extended discussions, however, 
the Board conceded. The Navy's leaders concluded that the prime 
objective was approval for at least one new carrier. This would 
tie the Government to the Navy's mobile task force concept and 
justify a new generation of aircraft. Their Lordships were con- 
fident that the nation's foreign policy would continue to focus 
Rast of Suez and Africa, and that time was on their side. As 
Britain's overseas bases continued to disappear the requirement 
for a strong Fleet would expand and in turn the need for more 
than three carriers would become evident. Thus the immediate 
objective was to get approval for at least one new carrier and 
to commit the Government on a long-term basis to the Navy's 
limited war doctrine. Both the First Lord and the First Sea Lord 
were convinced that approval for one would be the wedge opening 
the door to a new generation of carriers.|! This view prevailed 
and the Board of Admiralty threw its might behind Thorneycroft's 
efforts to lay the groundwork with his political colleagues. In 
the Defense Committee the Royal Air Force pressed a vigorous 
dissent, but it fell on deaf ears. By this time both the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and, even more important, the Prime 
Minister had been converted. |!? After normal argument and delay 
Thorneycroft was authorized to announce approval of the Navy's 
plans for a new carrier to join the Fleet in the early ‘seventies. 
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The Minister of Defense informed the House of Commons 
on July 30, 1963. ''4 
and its most crucial battle since 1957 when Sandys threatened 
the carriers with extinction. It firmly reestablished the Navy 
in Britain's future defense plans and offered the Admiralty the 
vote of confidence which it had been seeking. Undoubtedly this 
was a compromise which fell far short of the Board's desires. 


This was a critical victory for the Navy 


On the other hand, there was general confidence that one new 
carrier would in the end mean a new class of carriers. This 
was not the first time the Board of Admiralty had compromised 
with the express intention of continuing to press for its 
original program, a technique that had proved very successful 
over the years. This view was verbalized by the First Lord in 
the House of Lords on July 31 when he stated that this decision 
was Only a first step toward an eventual class of carriers. |!? 
Such a step is always open to review and to political sniping 
from Opponents. Both the Treasury and the Royal Air Force have 
continued to harass the carrier's progress. But the sounds of 
forensic battle have receded, and the Admiralty now considers 
the Royal Navy's role assured for another aecade. '!® 
At the same time the Minister of Defense announced 
approval for a new carrier, he declared that "the Royal Navy and 
‘the Royal Air Force had agreed on the characteristics of a 
common aircraft to replace the Sea Vixen and the Hunter. "!'7 
The main objective here was apparently to make the carrier 
decision politically more palatable, but it was somewhat of an 
exaggeration. The two Services were intensively studying the 
problem and were making a sincere attempt to reach agreement. 
However, their respective positions were some distance apart and 
in fact were never reconciled. The Fleet Air Arm went so far as 
to agree to a single engine, a single seat, and the reduction of 
some electronic equipment, but weight was still too critical. 
If the plane was to be a supersonic interceptor it could not 
include the vertical take off and landing feature and still meet 


the Fleet's needs. The Navy did not require this because carrier 
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catapults and arresting gear make it unnecessary at sea. Once 

the two Services had reached a final impasse, Thorneycroft was 
again brought in for a decision, and he found the Navy's arguments 
persuasive. After a careful review, the pressure for a common 
aircraft was relaxed, and the Naval Staff was authorized to 
negotiate for the purchase of American Phantom II's. 

The military arguments for this purchase were over- 
whelming. Once the decision to extend the life of the carrier 
was made there was an irrefutable need for a more modern inter- 
ceptor. The Phantom II promised the British Navy its first truly 
up-to-date plane since the 1930's and would give it a capability 
of competing with any aircraft in the world. It has never been 
able to make that claim. By 1963 this aircraft was in service 
and could be available in two to three years rather than waiting 
for the long development period which would confront a solely 
British experimental project. The U. S. Navy was willing to 
make it financially attractive "by offering it at practically 
cost and including no development eerenecaey ic 

Such a foreign purchase always meets opposition. The 
aircraft industry objects to the Government going abroad. Purchase 
of American products endanger Britain's precarious exchange posi- 
tion. In addition, there is always a vocal group which deplores 
British dependence on America. This has never bothered the Royal 
Navy which has consistently argued for closer cooperation with 
the U. S. military establishment. In order to ease Thorneycroft's 
problem the Navy's Phantoms were to have Rolls Royce engines which 
would partially mollify British industry (and also increase per- 
formance). 

When the purchase of American Phantoms was announced on 
February 26, 1964 it brought the expected storm of protest. How- 
ever, there was general agreement that due to the small number 
which the Navy required it was on the whole a wise decision. |!9 
From a military perspective this decision cannot be faulted, and 
the Minister of Defense deserves praise for his political courage. 
There is always strong pressure in Britain for economies and in 
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turn for bringing the requirements of the RAF and Navy closer 
together. This is a laudable objective, but in the case of the 
P1154 it was sheer nonsense, since the two Services were trying 
to satisfy totally different requirements. Thormeycroft proved 
to be amenable to rational argument, and it is to his credit 
that he refused to yield to ill informed political pressure. 
These two decisions confirmed the Government's confidence 
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in the mission which naval task forces are presently performing 
and insured the Navy's place in future British defense planning. 
Just as important they promise to correct the most glaring mili- 
tary deficiencies in the seaborne forces and to improve materi- 
ally the Fleet's ability to carry out its assigned functions. 

It is difficult to overestimate the importance of these two 
political battles for they committed the country to a partial 
maritime strategy for at least two decades and probably longer. 


The Balanced Fleet 


At the same time as the Sea Lords were fighting 
desperately for a new generation of carriers they were making 
steady progress toward the modern general purpose Fleet which 
they desired. While the carrier dispute monopolized the debating 
forum, the Admiralty's other plans excited little comment or 
effective opposition. The Navy's leaders had a relatively free 
hand as long as they remained within the general financial para- 
meters imposed by the Government. As a consequence the programs 
initiated under Mr. Sandys were brought to fruition and in many 
cases expanded. Altogether, the 1959-63 period witnessed a sub- 
stantial strengthening of the Fleet in both quality and 
versatility, if not quantity. 

The most remarkable and vigorous steps were taken in the 
area Of amphibious lift. The first commando carrier, H. M. 5. 
Bulwark, joined the seagoing forces in 1959. It was an immediate 
success and demonstrated its value at Kuwait. In 1960 a decision 
was made to convert H. M. S. Albion to a commando carrier. This 
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vessel included a number of improvements over Bulwark and was 
commissioned in 1962. These ships have materially increased 
the Fleet's offensive capabilities and at least one of these 
carriers is constantly deployed East of Suez. /¢! 

The assault ship, H. M. 5S. Fearless, was contracted for 
in 1960 and a year later the Admiralty obtained approval for a 
sister ship, H. M. S. Intrepid. Both of these ships were 
scheduled to be operational and in the Fleet by 1966. The 
Amphibious Warfare Squadron will eventually be replaced by these 
two 12,000 ton LSA’s. Needless to say they will materially en- 
hance the Fleet's ability to move troops and heavy equipment 
rapidly. 

In 1963 the Admiralty commenced drawing up plans for 
converting its three cruisers to a new form of support ship. 

They would be modified to carry approximately 450 troops and a 
few helicopters for landing them. In addition they would fure- 
nish the task group with heavy gunfire support in the event an 
opposed landing was to be made. This is a typical example of 

how a navy short of funds can make its existing ships go further 
by performing a variety of duties. This project had not received 
the final "go ahead" by the end of 1963, but there was every 
prospect it would be approved shortly. '©* 

These steps were complemented by one other interesting 
development. The Army has always maintained a number of ships 
under its own control for carrying and supplying its troops 
overseas. In the late 1950's it was considering taking steps to 
modernize this capability. The Joint Warfare Headquarters 
(successor to the Amphibious Warfare Headquarters) which was 
pushing enthusiastically for more amphibious lift recommended 
that any new vessels the Army bought or built be configured not 
only as regular transports, but also as amphibious vessels, much 
like the older LST‘'s but more up-to-date. Studies were initiated 
to investigate the feasibility of such a class, and in August 1960 
the Chiefs of Staff authorized the building of a new logistic 
ship, Sir Lancelot, for the Ministry of Transport. |“? It was 
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designed primarily as a transport for troops and heavy equipment. 
However, it was also configured as an amphibious assault craft 

and can land some 350 troops and their equipment directly on to 

a beach. Just as important, this ship can make seventeen knots 
which is a vast improvement over older types of amphibious vessels. 
A total of six of these craft were eventually ordered, and Sir 
Lancelot was completed in January 1964. A few of these ships are 
intended to be deployed in the same area as the Navy's Amphibious 
Warfare Squadron in order to furnish support on short notice. 

By 1966 the Admiralty plans to have a constantly ready 
amphibious force East of Suez capable of putting approximately 
two battalions, their tanks and artillery ashore. "With any 
warning time this capability could be expanded to brigade size. 
If further troops were needed the RAF's airlift and the United 
Kingdom's strategic reserve would be utilized to follow up the 
initial landing. Thus, by 1963, the Admiralty was making con- 
siderable strides in improving the Fleet's ability to respond to 
crises which required British troops. 

It was during this era that the Sea Lords began to deal 
seriously with the problem of afloat support. From 1959 to 1963 
seven maintenance and support ships were modernized and four new 
high speed tankers were built. Concurrently plans were put in 
hand for constructing a new helicopter support ship, two fleet 
replenishment ships and three tankers all equipped with heli- 

'e> it was the Admiralty's 
expressed intention to renew progressively all the ships which 
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copters to improve their capabilities. 


furnish stores, supplies, fuel and ammunition directly to the war-. 
ships operating at sea, and by 1963 this program was well aavanceaucs 
As an indication of the Fleet's new mobility over half the fuel 
used by the Royal Navy ships is now supplied at sea as opposed to 
10% in 1949, 1? Kuwait was an excellent example of the Fleet's 
new self-sufficiency. Some six hundred tons a day were supplied 
to the task force in the Persian Gulf. Supporting the fast re- 
plenishment ships are a train of depot and forward base repair 


Ships. Due to the lack of funds the Admiralty has been forced 
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to rely primarily on modernizations to keep these ships updated. 
Nevertheless by 1963 the Fleet had more maintenance ships avail- 
able than at any time since 1945. There is little question that 
the Fleet was developing a remarkable capability to shed its 
traditional shore base support. | 29 The new Royal Navy is truly 
a “long legged" one. 

The Fleet's combat strength had likewise materially 
improved in quality if not in quantity. In 1963 there were four 
guided missile destroyers in the active forces and two more 
building. !©? In addition there were some seventy-one smaller 
escorts in service that year and forty-nine of them had been 
built since World War II. They represented some of the most 
advanced ASW ships in the world. Of the remaining twenty-two all 
but two had been extensively modernized. At the same time there 
were nine frigates on the stocks. Over half the Fleet's forty 
submarines were less than ten years old,and there was one nuclear 
attack submarine at sea. The nuclear submarine program will be 
‘discussed at length in the next chapter. 

By 1963 the Fleet's offensive potential was considerably 
improved. The Scimitar joined the seagoing forces in 1959. She 
was configured primarily as a fighter-strike aircraft with a 
capability for carrying conventional and small atomic bombs. 
Shortly after that the Sea Vixen took over as the first-line all- 
weather fighter and gave the Fleet an air-to-air missile capa- 
bility. This aircraft likewise could carry small fission weapons. 
In 1963 the long awaited supersonic Buccaneer went into service 
furnishing the Fleet Air Arm a sophisticated low level attack 
capability and a genuine atomic capability. It is important to 
note, however, that by this time it had been decided to configure 
the Buccaneer for a suit of conventional bombs and rockets. This 
did not eliminate its capability for carrying nuclear weapons, 
but substantially improved its ability to contribute to the Fleet's 
conventional role. In 1960 tactical atomic weapons were distri- 
buted to the active carriers,!°° fulfilling an ambition the 
Admiralty had nourished since the early 1950's. Ironically 
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enough, by that time it was very unlikely that the Fleet Air Arm 
would ever use this enhanced capability. In addition the Royal 
Navy had contracted to buy the U. S. Navy's standoff bomb, 
Bullpup. This would make it possible for the Buccaneer to 
launch its bombs some distance from the target and substantially 
enhanced its effectiveness as a strike aircraft. This one move 
corrected one of the most glaring deficiencies in the FAA's 
inventory. 

Despite these improvements, unquestionably the biggest 
weakness in the Fleet's array of weapons was in the Fleet Air 
Arm. Scimitar, Sea Vixen and, of course, Buccaneer all repre- 
sented a respectable capability for attacking tactical targets, 
both at sea and ashore, and supporting troops. However, in any 
military situation where conventional weapons are to be employed 
the crucial item is control of the air,and this rests solely on 
fighters. Once a commander can either control the air completely 
or furnish adequate protection for his attack aircraft he can then 
draw on the full potential of air power. By the mid-1960's both 
Scimitar and Sea Vixen would be obsolete by the most advanced 
criteria. This weakness has plagued the Royal Navy off and on 
since World War II. Once the Fleet Air Arm obtains the American 
Phantom this deficiency will be corrected. However, until this 
aircraft joins the Fleet it must operate under an umbrella of 
obsolete fighters. Needless to say this depreciates its general 
effectiveness and would detract from its ability to support the 
U. S. Navy in any sort of altercation with the U.5.5.R. 

All these steps were the fruition of many years of planning 
and each was part of the overall scheme to create the balanced task 
forces which were first mentioned in the 1955 Navy Estimates. They 
testify to the Navy's considerable progress despite the financial 
burdens imposed on the Admiralty, and to the serious efforts being 
made to fulfill the new role deliniated for the Fleet. The 
following is a tabulation of the combat forces available to the 
Admiralty in 1963:'?! 


Type Active frials and Reserve or 

Fleet Training undergoing 

Ships long refit 

modernization, 
conversion, 
etc. 

Aircraft Carriers 4 - 1 
Commando Ships 4 “ = 
Cruisers 2 = 4 
Guided Missile Destroyers 4 - ~ 
Other Destroyers 13 1 22] 
Frigates Bye 16 o4 
Submarines 36 2 11 
Nuclear Submarines 1 - = 
Minesweepers eH o4 108 
Landing Vessels € 6 6 


The 1962 Explanatory Statement accompanying the Navy 
Estimates dramatically portrayed the tactical roles which the 
Admiralty envisioned for the various elements of the Fleet: 


The commando ships and assault ships put ashore the 
spearhead of the land forces with their guns, tanks and 
vehicles. The aircraft carriers provide reconnaissance 
and tactical strike ahead of the landing; air defense 
for the seaborne force; and close support for the troops 
ashore - especially when this cannot be done, either 
adequately or at all, by land-based aircraft. Cruisers 
and escorts reinforce the air and anti-submarine cover, 
direct our aircraft and give warning of the enemy's, and 
use their guns for bombardment if required. Submarines 
provide additional protection against hostile submarines 
and carry out reconnaissance and minelaying. The mine- 
sweepers clear a way to the land. The Royal Fleet 
Auxiliary tankers and store ships keep the whole of the 
seaborne force supplied. | 


Perhaps this statement slightly exaggerated the cap- 
abilities of the 1962 Fleet, it did accurately describe the forces 
which the Admiralty was fashioning. In turn there was little 
question that vigorous efforts were being made to correct the 
material deficiencies which remained. It is difficult not to be 
impressed with the material strides which the Admiralty has made 
since 1957 in the face of rather adverse economic circumstances. 
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There is little question that the Fleet had been moulded into a 
compact and versatile limited war force with an impressive cap- 
ability for projecting military power rapidly and effectively to 
a local trouble spot. Although the Navy's attention is now 
centered on limited war, its ships are still well suited to 
work with those of the Allies and of supporting NATO within the 
limit of its numbers. Although they could contribute only 
marginally to a strategic nuclear effort, Britain's general 
purpose task forces would be a welcome addition to any conven- 
tional naval effort which SACLANT might be required to muster. 
By 1963 it was clearly manifest that the Royal Navy would be 

@ major pillar supporting British policy as long as there was 
a requirement for conventional weapons and limited war forces. 

It should be emphasized that the foregoing account is no 
more than an overview of the Navy's technical capabilities and 
problems. The major focus of this study is on naval policy, and 
it is not possible to treat in any depth the Fleet's material 
condition. There has been some controversy over the efficiency 
of the Royal Navy's research, management procedures, and equip= 
ment choices, !? However, this is true of every military organ- 
ization. The choices and methods of the U. S. Navy are constantly 
being diagnosed and criticized by a variety of commentators often 
with considerable justification. The Royal Navy is continuously 
undergoing the same type of examination, and the professional 
officer can no doubt find a number of areas for criticism of or 
at least disagreement with the Admiralty's judgments regarding 
specific items of equipment. That is a separate subject and the 
great bulk of the literature concerning the post-war Royal Navy 
deals with just this class of problems. However, irrespective 
of such complaints there is a general professional consensus that 
the quality of the Royal Navy's ships and equipment is high, well 
suited to its limited war mission, and improving steadily. In 
other words, within the financial limits imposed upon it and with- 
in the confines of Britain's industrial base the Admiralty has 
made considerable progress in creating seagoing forces which can 
fulfill the role the Royal Navy has assumed. 
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In the final analysis, the prime military weakness of 
the Royal Navy lies not in the quality of its ships, planes and 
weapons but in its size. Often professional naval officers and 
lay strategists compare the Fleet with that of former years and 
denounce its reduced numbers. They claim that even in its new 
limited war role the Fleet is dangerously small and that there 
is a drastic need for more funds and ships. !?" Certainly these 
complaints have some merit. There is a definite limit to the 
power which the modern Royal Navy can exert. By 1963 the 
Admiralty could deploy a maximum of five fixed wing carriers 
in an emergency, and it is unlikely that all five would be avail- 
able simultaneously - three is a more realistic number. Its 
amphibious capability from a readiness standpoint is restricted 
in size. There is, of course, no guarantee that the Navy's task 
forces will be in the right place at the right time, and the 
distances East of Suez can be formidable. Crises in two locations 
at once might be beyond the Fleet's capacity. Obviously in 
policing the area from Capetown to Singapore size might easily 
be the controlling factor. 

However, a reasonable appraisal of the British Fleet must 
take into account the whole picture of national interests. There 
is no virtue in power or size for their own sake. They must be 
related to tangible goals and enemies. This study has noted that 
throughout the period 1945-63 Britain has been faced with adverse 
economic conditions. In fact the Admiralty'’s turn to a limited 
war role was largely dictated by the lack of funds. Considering 
this it is not realistic to argue for a vast Fleet which can 
cover any number of contingencies. The Admiralty must concen- 
trate on forces which will give the most return for the money 
and plan to utilize its ships to the limit - just as it has been 
doing for the last decade. There is some risk in operating on 
the margin, but this is a fact of life in postewar Britain and 
one that shows little prospect of changing. In this regard it 
is instructive to note that since the Navy has turned its atten- 
tion to a limited war role it has met the few tests put to it 
commendably. 
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Moreover, it is essential to keep in mind the type of 
challenge which the Navy is attempting to meet East of Suez. It 
is acting as @ police force to put troops and planes on the 
scene before a local brush fire can spread. Britain's naval task 
forces are fully capable of dealing with any naval or air opposi- 
tion which might be mustered in this area, unless Russia or the 
United States were to take a hand. In the same vein the Fleet's 
mobility and modern equipment give its amphibious troops a 
greater capability than their numbers suggest. If the threat 
is more than a brush fire, the Navy must work in conjunction 
with the Army and RAF, and its plans are drawn up on that basis. 
Similarly, in the event of a genuine crisis which threatened 
world peace there is every reason to believe that Britain 
could count on the United States for assistance. 

All factors considered, the Admiralty's plans for 
keeping two carrier task forces East of Suez at all times and 
for developing a ready amphibious lift for at least a brigade do 
not appear too out of line with its declared role. This is not 
to say that the Royal Navy could not use more ships and planes; 
it could very well. Every increase in size would ease its task 
and make it more formidable. However, this would require 
additional appropriations which experience suggests is most 
unlikely. In essence the Admiralty's present objectives admit 
the real world and promise to give the nation a hearty return 
on its investment. More disturbing than the Fleet's present 
capabilities are the prospects for the future. There is some 
question as to whether the Admiralty can maintain the Fleet at 
its present strength in the coming years, however, this problem 
will be deferred to a later chapter. 

The last three chapters have dealt with the "mainstream 
of naval thinking"! and traced the evolution of the Navy's role 
in the overall military picture. However, simultaneously with 
these events a number of political and technical pressures out- 
side the mainstream were building up. These, in 1962, thrust 
the responsibility for delivering the nation's deterrent on to 
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the Royal Navy's shoulders. Needless to say this would further 
enhance the Navy's status and place it in a central position in 
the defense heirarchy. It is now time to examine this develop- 


ment in further detail. 
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CHAPTER V 
NOTES 


Eden, 415. 

Pips. 

The first incumbent of this post was the senior officer on the 
CSC, Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir William Dickson. The 
CSC was scarcely consulted about this modification, and there 
was some dissent among the Services. For a short discussion 

of this see Martin, 26. 

Ibid. For the basis of this statement see Eden, 417. 

Cmd. 9691, "Statement on Defense, 1956-57," February 1956, p. 3. 
Sprout, “Britain's Defense Program," 64. 

Daily Herald, February 5, 1957. 

For references to his views see Martin, 27 and Divine, 14. 

613 H. C. Deb. 396. 

The Manchester Guardian commented, "If it breaks no other 
records the year’s Defense White Paper seems likely to go 

down as the most postponed one." April 2, 1957. 

MearUan ere. « 

Cmd. 124, "Defense Outline of Future Policy," April 1957, p. iff. 
Day, 58. 


Sprout, "Britain's Defense Program," 66. 


This brief discussion draws heavily on the articles previously 
cited by Harold Sprout and A. Cc. L. Day. 


Day, 61 ° 


Economist, April Ibe Yr 1957. 


Day, 61. 


This must rest on private sources, but it was more than adequately 


confirmed by a number of respondents some of whom were outside 
the Navy. 
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It should be noted here that such decisions in practice are 
not as clear cut or decisive as this analysis would make 
them. In this case the Admiralty was beginning to turn its 
attention to other areas besides NATO and to reject the 
Strike Fleet strategy. This does not mean that the carriers 
were immediately withdrawn and Britain's strike aircraft 
pulled out. It does mean that other considerations began 
gradually to control the manner in which monies were ex- 
pended and forces deployed. The Fleet continued formally 
to be committed to SACLANT's Strike Fleet and is today. At 
the same time British and American planning continued to be 
closely coordinated in the event that any strike aircraft 
were available for work with SACLANT. However, the point 
here is that at this point NATO considerations began to be 
pushed into the background. 


Neville Brown, Strategic Mobility (London: Chatto & Windus, 
1963), Pp. 59. 


Armstrong, 203. 
Armstrong, 200-201. 


One respondent described in great detail a typical meeting 
in Sandys’ office during this period. The walls were lined 
with charts. The Minister leveled a continuous chain of 
questions at the Navy's advocates. Evidently nothing was 
taken for granted, and every statement had to be defended 
with facts. It was clear that the traditional and trite 
generalities concerning the merits of seapower did not 
impress him in the least. Many of his questions were 
extremely basic, but nevertheless had not been asked before, 
and the Navy was often caught unprepared. According to this 
respondent it was an excellent tonic for a Service that had 
depended too long on its reputation to support its statements, 
rather than on facts and well reasoned argument. 


Martin, 28. 

The Admiralty continuously cited its "Way Ahead" committee, and 
the measures it had initiated to streamline-the Fleet's 

support activities. However, the new Minister was unin- 
pressed and insisted that further reductions be made. 

Cmde 4e4s. Dew Os 

ios ear to 

Martin, 28. 


Cmd. 124, p. 4. The Admiralty fought desperately to have this 
phrase deleted from the White Paper, but was unsuccessful. 
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31. It is interesting to note that the United States did not 
concur with this argument and at this point heavily encouraged 
Britain to build up its Bomber Command. 

Be. onyder, Folitics, 167. 

33. Observer, July 28, 1957. 

34. The Times, July 1, 1957. 

35. Observer Foreign News Service, August 8, 1958. 


36. It is commonly acknowledged that all three Services went to 
greater than normal lengths to enlist outside support during 
the Sandys regime, despite the strong cultural taboos for- 
bidding such conduct. 


Piers. 7, W957 < 

38. Economist, October 5, 1957, p. 24. 

39. This was billed as the "Fairlead" conference. 

40, They referred to it as "a brilliant survey of the complicated 
problems of defense" and credited the Admiralty with “thinking 
ahead on sound and imaginative lines." The Times, May 22, 1957. 

41, Cmd. 363, "Report on Defense, 1958," February 1958, p. 7. 
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44, Air Marshal Sir Robert Saundby, “Defense in the Nuclear Age," 
Bressev's Annual: The Armed Forces Yearbook 1 (New York: - 

e Macmillan Co., 1957), pe. 34. 

45. See Appendix II. 
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47, Cmd. 674, "Explanatory Statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty of the Navy Estimates, 1959-60," February 1959, p. 16. 


48, G.T.S., "The Royal Naval Reserve," Naval Review, January 1959, 
PpPe 78-83. : 


49, For a full summary of these reductions see Cmd. 371, "Statement 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty Explanatory of the-Navy 
Estimates, 1958-59," February 1958, pp. 6-10. 


50. Cmd. 151, "Statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
Explanatory of the Navy Estimates, 1957-58," April 1957, p. 9. 
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The Manchester Guardian, May 7, 1959. 
Cmd. 124, p. 4. 


The writer was not able to determine the exact timing of 
this decision. The interviews were at variance over the 
date. One respondent insisted that it was made even before 
the 1957 White Paper, but this does not seem too logical. 
At any rate it wasn't made public until early 1958. 


Omds 965.) sb. oe 
New York Times, March 20, 1958; Daily Telegraph, March 20, 
1958; Manchester Guardian, May 12, 1958. 


For elaboration of this theme see Alastair Buchan, Observer, 
February 16, 1958. 


Interview. 


"Sandys Hoists the Navy with Its Own Petard," Observer, 
February 16, 1958; For a. similar interpretation see "New 
Priorities for the Navy, The Times, January 28, 1958. This 
latter article correctly anticipated the contents of the 
1958 White Paper by three weeks. 


This particular incident was mentioned in a number of inter- 
views. However, it was never treated with regret. Each 
respondent admitted that the Navy had oversold the ASW case, 

but stressed that saving the carriers was the primary objective. 
Once that had been accomplished the Admiralty could then back 
off from ASW which is exactly what it did. 


The writer was a little shocked by the frankness with which 
this issue was treated by respondents. In fact the inter- 
viewees appeared to take some pride in the Navy's cleverness 
in this instance. 


The Times, May 27, 1957. 


Avproximately 600 troops. For short periods this vessel could 
carry up to 1,200 combat troops. 


Manchester Guardian, August 3, 1957. 


It must be borne in mind that this took place in 1957. At 
this time the RAF was mesmerized with its deterrent role and 
did not take a deep interest in limited war functions. In 
the early 1960's when its deterrent role showed signs of 
disappearing it turned its attention to limited war and fought 
every Navy scheme which competed with RAF airlift. 
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For a more detailed treatment see Commander T. S. Sampson, 
i tt t 

The Assault Ship - H. M. 5S. Fearless," Brassey's Annual 
1964 (New York: Macmillan, 1964), pp. 162-64, 


The expense and production problems of this weapon system 
evoked considerable criticism, both official and unofficial. 
The most authoritative criticism was that leveled by 
Parliament's Committee of Public Accounts which investigated 
the entire guided weapons program in 1959-60. See Public 
Accounts Committee Reports 1959-60 (London: H.M.S.0., x 
1900), pp. XXX=-€xxXxv and 262-324. 


Sir Ian Orr Ewing the Civil Lord of the Admiralty at the 
time actually stated in the House of Commons that these 
vessels were classed as destroyers to make them more 
palatable to the politicians and Treasury. 635 H. ©. Deb. 


1772. 


Divine, 215. David Divine further states that the missile 
was not ready for service by 1960. This is not technically 
true. Seaslug, as a missile, was ready for use as early as 
1958, but there were no ships available to put it on. 
Consequently, trials were continued to improve the missile's 
reliability while the "County Class" ships were being built. 


A great number of interviewees mentioned that it seemed to 
be much easier to push a weapons system by the Government as 
long as it had a futuristic flavor about it, irrespective of 
its military value. In fact one respondent characterized 
the politicians as being "missile crazy." He contended that 
as long as it was a missile they would buy it. 


Interview. See also Daily Telegraph, September 17, 1958. 
This was a very unusual aircraft. It was to have a mixed 
power plant - both a conventional jet and a rocket engine 
for rapid acceleration and booster power at high speeds. 


This was eventually to materialize as the "Leander" class. 


Interview. For a similar analysis see the editoral section 
of The Manchester Guardian, February 24, 1959. 


This legislation gave him virtually the same powers dis- 
cussed on page 177 above. 


For the White Paper describing these changes see Cmd. 476, 
“Central Organization for Defense," July 1958. 


This figure was publicly proclaimed as the Government approved 
limit in the 1962 White Paper. Cmd. 1639, "Statement on 
Defense, 1962," February 1962, p. 6. ; 
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Lecture given at the Royal United Services Institution in 
October 1958. See "The Present State of the Game in the 
Contest Between East and West, and the Future Outlook," 
JGlimies {eto Ve bee med sorvlce: (Neti tuLion. Vol. CLil. 

No. 612 (November 71958), pp. 468-87. Lord Montgomery's 
thinking had modified (a seapower advocate would say advanced) 
since 1954. In this lecture he emphasized the need for navies 
and advocated limiting Russia to a land strategy. For an 
excellent discussion of the evolution of Lord Montgomery's 
thinking on seapower see Gretton, chap. iii, pp. 16-21. 


The most controversial utterance to this effect during this 
period was a lecture given at the Royal United Service 
Institution in 1959 by a serving officer, Major-General Sir 
John Cowley. See "Future Trends in Warfare," Journal: 

Roval United Service Institution, Vol. CV, No. oz (February 
1960), pp. 616-28. He deprecated the Government's stress on 
the deterrent and urged further emphasis on conventional 
weapons. This lecture caused quite an uproar in Parliament 
and the press. There were two issues: (1) his substantive 
arguments and (2) the ethics of an active officer openly 
opposing Government policy. After some hesitation the 
Secretary of State for the Army admitted that he had approved 
the speech beforehand and took some of the heat off the general. 


Cmd. 952, "Report on Defense 1960," February 1960, p. 1. 

Cmd. 1288, "Statement on Defense 1961," February 1961, p. 1. 
Cmde. 1659, eee enene on Defense 1962," February 1962, pe 3. 
‘compromise Likely Over Defense," Scotsman, February 10, 1962. 
Snyder, POLLLICS, e546 | 


Mr. Watkinson had served in the Navy during the war. However, 
this by no means assures a Service a sympathetic minister. 

It must be remembered that the closer a politician has been 
to a specific Service the more he knows about its weaknesses 
as well as its strengths. 


This was mentioned in several interviews, but only in one did 
the respondent talk specifics. Occasionally a Minister has 
declared publicly that the Americans supported this policy. 

For example see a statement by Mr. Thorneycroft, when he was 
Minister of Defense: "Our commitments in the Far East are 

at least as important as those in Europe ... an opinion 
shared by the American Administration." The Times, September 9, 
1962. For a report of Secretary McNamara expressing similar 
views see The Times, February 16, 1962. 
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Daily Telegraph, January 13, 1965. 


Cmd. 1282, "Explanatory Statement on the Navy Estimates 
1961-62," February 1961, p. 3. 


Unfortunately they have not entirely disappeared from 
unofficial articles and commentaries. One still finds a 

great many retired officers and laymen making exaggerated 
references to the Fleet's responsibilities and capabilities. 
This is one of the most impressive features of studying the 
English bureaucratic scene - the large void that often exists 
between strategists in the Government and those on the outside. 


The Guardian, February 24, 1961. 
See Appendix II. 


It should be emphasized that the 1963 estimates had not begun 
to reflect the impact of the Polaris program. This is dis- 
cussed in some detail in the next chapter,and no doubt the 
Navy's share will continue to expand because of this new 
commitment. Of course, how much it will increase is a 
crucial question which only time can answer. 


In the active fleet Ark Royal, Hermes, Centaur and Albion - 
under construction Eagle - being modernized Victorious - 
in reserve Triumph and Magnificent. 





The writer could discover no public references to this committee, 


although starting in 1960 there were numerous articles about 
the Admiralty's plans for new carriers. It was mentioned in 
several interviews. 


The Times, October 26, 1960; Ibid, March 15, 1962. 


It is interesting to note that the Sea Lords held off 
inaugurating this drive until Mr. Sandys had departed. How- 
ever, the writer could find no tangible evidence that there 
was a direct connection here. One respondent did mention 
that the Navy's leaders were dreading the prospect of having 
to push new carriers by Sandys. 


For detailed data on the air forces of these countries see 
Jane's All the World's Aircraft (New York: McGraw Hill 


Book Co.). This work is published annually. 


The Navy's aircraft problems have been legion,and there is 
little question that common development with the RAF has been 
one of the sources of difficulty. For example the Sea Venon, 
Sea Vixen, and Scimitar were all offshoots of RAF models and 
were not perfected until the land-based version was first 
wrung out. In each instance the naval version was slightly 
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For newspaper discussions of this scheme see Chapman Pincher, 
"Defense Clearway Around the World," Daily Express, January 30, 
1962; and The Times, August 22, 1961. Also for mention of the 
scheme see statement by Lord Mountbatten, The Times, 

December 7, 1962. 


For editorial comment see The Times, October 21, 1962. 


Cmd. 1629, "Statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty 
Explanatory of the Navy Estimates 1962-63," February 1962, p. 4. 


For a brief but excellent summary of the military facets of 
this incident see Brown, 88-96. 


Interestingly enough some LST's owned by the Ministry of 
Transport and leased to the Army happened to be in the 
Persian Gulf bringing relief equipment to the Amphibious 
Warfare Squadron at Bahrein. They were diverted to Kuwait, 
so both the Army and Navy had ships participating in the 
Kuwait operation. Major-General J. L. Moulton, Mobility in 
Amphibious Warfare," Brassey's Annual: The Armed Forces 


Yearbook 1962 (New York: The Macmillan Co., 1962), pp. 166-67. 


Brown, 90. 
Naval Review, December 1961, p. 399. 
yet Oe 1964. 


In July 1962 the Conservative Party's fortunes were at a low 
ebb due to overwhelming losses in a number of by-elections 

and a slow moving economy. In a surprise move, Prime Minister 
Macmillan purged his Cabinet and appointed a number of new 
ministers, Mr. Thorneycroft being one. 


See Chapman Pincher, Daily Express, July 25, 1962. 


The Lindrew Committee was appointed as a confidential group, 
and its existence was presumably an intra-governmental secret. 
However, it was reported in the press as "a top level team of 
scientists" along with some scathing criticism of the fact 
that there-were no professional naval officers included in 
its membership. See Hampshire Telegraph and Naval Chronicle, 
September 17, 1962. Reportedly Thorneycroft was furious at 
this leak, but he himself publicly answered the charges, 
admitting its existence and assuring the public “that no 
decision on naval operational policy will be made by any 
scientific committee without reference to, and full consul- 
tation with, the Royal Navy." Hampshire Telegravh, October 3, 
1962. He admitted that the committee's primary purpose was 
to advise him on a new generation of carriers and the 
advisability of building more nuclear submarines. 
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108. These are "Komar" class torpedo boats sold to the 
Indonesians by the U.S.5S.R. 


109. Interview. In this regard see "The Super Warships," 
Daily Express, February 11, 1963. ; 


110. Surprisingly the writer found tens of articles written on 
the Government's fight to get the RAF and RN to concur on 
a common aircraft. The vast bulk of them spoke as if only 
short sighted vested interests prevented an agreement, but 
not a one discussed the technical problems involved. From 
the military standpoint there were pressing reasons pre- 
cluding ajOint dircrare,, but no. journealisy. cnose to 
articulate them. 


111. This rests solely on private information. The object here 
was to study the Phantom without tipping the Admiralty's 
hand. NATO operations were scheduled with U. 5S. carriers, 
and aircraft were exchanged under the guise of improving 
each Fleet's ability to operate with the other. However, 
the main purpose was to. get a Phantom on board a British 
carrier in order to test its compatibility with British 
equipment. 


112. This statement rests on the confirmation of a number of 
interviews. 


113. In the final showdown even Sandys supported the carrier. 
One respondent attributed this to Sandys’ interest in Malaya. 
As the Colonial Secretary he was in the process of negoti- 
ating the formation of the Federation of Malaysia and was 
interested in Britain being able to support its policies in 
that area. 


MMe ewoce he Ge Webs. 12572 
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116. The new carrier has just recently been reviewed by the new 
Labor Government and approved. This was a substantial boost 
to naval spirits. One very high placed respondent expressed 
confidence that the Wilson Government would soon approve at 
least two more new carriers. 


i iiawOOe ten. DED. 257 - 


118. Interview. The financial details of this exchange have never 
been released. 
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The number to be bought was never actually released. During 
the parliamentary discussion of the exchange the number fifty 
was suggested as approximately the correct figure. Ag long 
as no more than fifty were to be bought there seemed to be 
little protest. Then the persevering Mr. Chapman Pincher of 
the Daily Express reported the number as 140, December 14, 
1964. This figure resurrected some opposition, but by then 
the deal seemed to be firm and besides the Government refused 
to confirm this number. 


This decision has likewise been reviewed by the current Labor 
Government and approved. In fact it has gone even further. 
It now looks as if the Government will buy Phantoms for the 
RAF as well. The Admiralty has always feared this possi- 
bility. The naval aviators are convinced that the RAF would 
then get first call,and this would delay delivery to the 
Fleet of its Phantoms. It will be interesting to see if that 
is actually the case. 


Subsequently it has been decided to keep at all times two 
fixed wing carriers and one commando carrier or two commando 
carriers and one rixed wing carrier constantly Hast of Suez. 
The Times, March 30, 1964. 


This scheme has subsequently been approved. 


This vessel and its sister ships will be operated by the 
Ministry of Transport for the benefit of the Army. Fora 
detailed discussion of these ships see D. Maciver Robinson, 


"The Logistic Ship Lancelot,” Brassey's Annual 1964 (New York: 


Macmillan, 1964), pp. 165- 71 

interview. Also see Sampson, Brassey's 1964, 164. 

Cmd. 1170, "Statement on Defense 1964," February 1964, p. 14. 
In this regard see remarks of Lord Mountbatten reported in 
The Times, December 7, 1962. 


Naval Review, January 1963, p. 83. 


For detailed discussion of progress with afloat support see 
Cmd. 1629, pp. 19-20. 


Two more were ordered in 1964, 
Daily Express, December 2, 1960. 


Cmd. 2270, "Statement on Defense 1964," February 1964, 
pp. 25-26. 
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For example the Admiralty has often been criticized for not 
developing surface-to-surface missiles, nuclear depth 

charges, and less sophisticated aircraft carriers. Similarly, 
it is often charged with not getting value for its money. 

The Seaslug missile is cited in this regard. See Divine, 
214-17. He also attacks the other two Services. In this 
writer's opinion his complaints are neither documented or 
well reasoned. For a general and bitter protest against 

the amount of money being spent, presumably inefficiently, 

see Fletcher, £60 a Second. 


Some critics, of course, still complain about the inability 
of the Navy to meet the Russian submarine threat, to con- 
tribute to NATO, and to protect Britain's sea communications. 
While they talk about the size of the Fleet they are 
essentially quarreling with the role which has been carved 
out for it. 


This term was used by a number of respondents in referring 
to the Royal Navy's surface forces and its limited war 
rationale. 





CHAPTER VI 
ATOMS TO POLARIS 


At the much publicized Nassau Conference, in December 
1962, Great Britain acceded to the United States’ request to 
cancel the Skybolt missile and in turn extracted a promise from 
President Kennedy to furnish Britain with Polaris missiles. As 
noted in the previous chapters the Admiralty had shown very 
little active interest in the deterrent. The Navy's leaders 
had studiously followed the U. S. Navy's experience with Polaris, 
but they never considered it an appropriate weapon system for the 
Royal Navy. However, the ways of politics have little respect 
for Admirals, and the Nassau Conference rudely thrust the Royal 
Navy into the deterrent business = against the better judgment 
of many Navy leaders. Today the Admiralty is proceeding at full 
steam on an extensive Polaris project. It plans to have the first 
ballistic missile submarine at sea sometime in 1968. This chapter 
will sketch the development of nuclear power in the Royal Navy and 
the marrying of this propulsion plant to the Polaris missile. 
These events, it should be remembered, were occuring simultaneously 
with those which have been previously discussed. They are treated 
separately here for two reasons. First, until very recently both 
nuclear power and Polaris have been outside the mainstream of 
British post-war naval thinking. Until about 1962, nuclear pro- 
pulsion was still in the experimental stage in the Royal Navy. 
Moreover, the Board of Admiralty had deliberately steered away 
from participating in the deterrent. Secondly, treating nuclear 
problems separately facilitates analysis and allows the reader 
to place these important developments in better perspective. 
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Nuclear Propulsion! 


Despite the Royal Navy's late entry into the nuclear 
field it has had a long standing interest in the maritime poten- 
tialities of reactors. As early as 1945 a paper was submitted to 
the Board of Admiralty discussing atomic propulsion for ships. 

In January 1946 the Navy assigned a scientist to the Atomic 
Energy Authority's installation at Harwell where all reactor 
research was to be conducted. * In 1948 two engineering officers 
were also assigned to work with the scientist. Their basic 
mission was to study the problems associated with nuclear power 
production and to determine the feasibility of applying this 
form of power to ships. By 1950 this group had actually made 
some sketchy design studies of various systems. These were very 
tenuous, but nevertheless encouraged the Admiralty. In June 1950 
the Ship Design Policy Committee formed a sub-committee to carry 
out further studies. 

This committee was successful in extracting an admission 
from the Defense Research Policy Committee that a nuclear sub- 
marine was an important project, but nothing more. The Navy was 
unable to get its staff enlarged at Harwell, but by 1951 it had 
managed through the DRPC to get a small sum from the Treasury for 
research. A design study was then made as to the feasibility of 
adapting a gas-cooled graphite-moderated low-enrichment reactor 
to a submarine. This was the type of reactor which had first 
been developed at Harwell by the Atomic Energy Agency, and it 
offered several advantages.° It had already demonstrated an 
ability to produce power. Practically all of the AEA's research 
efforts had been put into this type of reactor, and the results 
of this work were available to the Navy. More important it used 
low-enriched uranium as fuel which was more available at the time 
as well as cheaper. The study unfortunately showed that such a 
plant would require a huge submarine, of over 4,000 tons. This 
presented formidable technical problems. The main objection was 
the weight and size of the plant. * A shipboard installation 
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would have to be much smaller and more tightly constructed than 
was possible with a gas-cooled graphite-moderated plant. It was 
soon obvious to the scientists, and in turn to the Admiralty, 
that a feasible shipboard reactor would require a radically new 
approach. Inevitably this would involve an extensive. research 
program oriented specifically toward a maritime reactor, a number 
of scientists, and a great deal of money. Moreover, in order to 
reduce the weight and size of the reactor the fuel would have to 
be highly enriched uranium, and this was in extremely short supply 
in Britain. 

These factors combined to discourage the Admiralty. British 
scientists working in the reactor program were quick to realize 
the tremendous advantages which Britain could derive from power- 
producing reactors. The United Kingdom had traditionally depended 
on coal. But the easily accessible coal was rapidly disappearing. 
British mines could no longer meet all the nation's demands at an 
economic price. This was abundantly demonstrated in the fuel 
crisis of 1949. Great Britain has had to rely increasingly on 
imported oil. This makes the nation severely vulnerable to foreign 
pressure. Nuclear power appeared to be a way out of this dilemma, 
and from the very beginning Britain slanted its reactor research 
program toward developing a practical reactor for producing 
commercial electricity.” Throughout the early fifties the Ministry 
of Supply emphasized this aspect of the program and by 1953 prac- 
tically the entire effort at Harwell was diverted into the design 
of Britain's first power-producing aioe This emphasis had the 
full support of the Government. 

Just as vital was the inavailability of enriched uranium. 
It was well known that Admiral Rickover, after investigating a 
number of approaches had gone to a reactor that employed highly 
enriched uranium. The Royal Navy's scientists were confident 
that future research would lead them in the same direction. How- 
ever, there was only one plant producing this critical item. In 
the early Fifties Great Britain was still working toward its first 
atomic bomb, and the entire output of enriched uranium was destined 
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for the weapons program. The Royal Air Force had made it clear 
that it would resist any attempt to divert this material. It was 
heartily supported by Viscount Portal (a retired Air Marshal) who 
was in charge of weapons production within the Ministry of Supply. 
Needless to say this combination of political influences also 
served to suppress the Admiralty's enthusiasm. 

Within the Admiralty itself there was a rather remarkable 
apathy about overcoming these obstacles. The naval group at 
Harwell continued to follow the course of reactor research. A 
number of papers were generated at various points throughout the 
Navy stressing the advantages of nuclear power, particularly for 
submarines. However, the Admiralty, while generally endorsing 
these views, never assigned nuclear research a particularly high 
priority, ! or pressed for it in the Defense Research Policy 
Committee. The general attitude of the Board was "wait and see." 
Of course, there were other factors at work here. Money was by 
far the most important consideration. The Admiralty was fully 
aware that this venture would be costly, and the Sea Lords were 
hesitant to divert such a large sum into a submarine progran. 
Historically the British have looked with scorn at submarines. 
This springs from Britain's bitter experience with German U-boats 
in two great wars. The average Englishman has never considered 
it quite "cricket" to sink ships without panne” Similarly the 
Royal Navy has traditionally consigned the submarine to small 
navies whose major aim is to destroy commerce instead of protecting 
it. The Board of Admiralty believed that it could get more for 
its money and better fulfill its post-war role by investing in 
escort-type surface ships and aircraft.” This attitude was 
further reinforced by the hope that with the passage of time and 
more experience with reactors the cost would come down. Also 
there were some indications that the Admiralty planned eventually 
to profit from U. S. experience. 

The one element in the Royal Navy which was most interested 
in the development of nuclear power was the submarine branch. all 
submarine matters, both administrative and material, are handled 
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by the Flag Officer Submarines who has his office in Portsmouth. 
He has access to the Board of Admiralty, but does not sit on it 
as a regular member. He is considered the number one represent- 
ative of submarine interests, and his advice is respected in the 
Admiralty. But his bargaining position is poor. There is not 
even a section of the Naval Staff specifically responsible for 
submarine matters through which he could exert daily influence 

on the Sea Lords. In the early ‘fifties there were no submariners 
on the Board of Admiralty and "as a group they represented less 
than 2% of the officer corps. "'9 All in all the submariners had 
very little influence in the higher councils of the Navy, nor 
were they in a position to organize an effective lobby. Although 
they could keep the issue of nuclear power alive, they were no 
match for the opposition. 

In September 1954 the U. S. S. Nautilus was commissioned 
and naval attention was quickly riveted on its remarkable 
accomplishments. As has already been noted, it was about this 
time that the Royal Navy was becoming deeply concerned over its 
image and its place in British defense. The Admiralty began to 
cast about for new concepts. At the same time it appeared that 
enriched fissile material was becoming more available and that 
the land-based reactor program was now well in hand. Concurrently 
an exceptionally progressive First Sea Lord, Lord Mountbatten, 
took office. Although he was not a submariner by trade he was 
amenable to any scheme which stood to project the Fleet into the 
future. He was deeply impressed by the Nautilus and became a 
rallying point for those elements of the Navy which had been 
unsuccessfully pressing for action. These events all served to 
inject new life into the nuclear propulsion progran. 

In 1954 the Engineer in Chief of the Navy succeeded in 
increasing the Navy's staff at Harwell to a total of thirteen. 
In early 1955 a new Admiralty committee was formed to oversee 
the research and development program. In June 1955 the Board of 
Admiralty gave its blessing and authority to the development of 
a nuclear reactor and the’ building of one nuclear attack 
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submarine. A submarine was chosen for a number of reasons. 
First, this type of craft stood to gain more militarily than a 
surface ship. Second, it would only require a medium sized power 
plant, |! and the Board reasoned that this would ease the research 
problems. Third, a submarine reactor could be easily adapted to 
surface ships while the reverse was not true. With surprisingly 
little difficulty, the Navy was able to get Treasury approval for 
a land-based prototype reactor and one submarine. The comparative 
ease with which the project went through indicates to some degree 
that one of the prime needs was a firm and persistent push from 
the Navy's leader. Of course, the Admiralty still had to run 
the gauntlet of the Atomic Energy Authority, but it would have 
that problem no matter when the program was initiated. |* 

In a matter of weeks the research group at Harwell was 
working at fever pitch. Almost immediately a decision was made 
to concentrate on a pressurized water reactor which was basically 
the same type as employed in Nautilus. This appeared to be the 
only feasible system in terms of compactness and completion within 
a reasonable time schedule. The initial target date aimed at 
achieving criticality of the submarine prototype plant by the 
middle of 1961. This was later adjusted to January 1960. The 
summer of 1962 was set as the target date for commissioning the 
submarine. By mid-1956 arrangements had been made with Vickers 
Nuclear Limitea!? to assist the Admiralty in this project and work 
was commenced at Harwell on a zero energy reactor called "Neptune" 
which was to furnish research data on the use of highly enriched 
i4 At the same time a location for the 
land-based prototype was selected at Dounreay, Scotland and work 
commenced on readying the site. In February 1957 the First Sea 
Lord approved the staff requirements for the first nuclear sub- 


uranium in reactor cores. 


marine and announced that he intended to stress its anti-submarine 
capabilities. He labeled it a "submarine killer."'> this was in 
line with the submarine force's thinking which in the mid-1950's. 
began to emphasize the submarine as the best counter to Russian 
U-boats. Though this was'the strategic rationale used for the 
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nuclear program, there is little doubt that the First Sea Lord 

was primarily interested in getting into the field because of 

its potentialities for all naval ships. That same month Rear 
Admiral G. A. M. Wilson was appointed to a new post as head of 

the nuclear power program. Shortly thereafter the Queen approved 
the name "Dreadnought" for this revolutionary man-of-war, and by 
May the contracts for hull and machinery had been let. Progress 
had been rapid up to this point, and the Royal Navy was firmly 
committed to building its first nuclear ship. 

However, as with so many of Britain's research projects 
life was not to be easy for Dreadnought. On June 13, 1956 an 
amendment was signed to the June 15, 1955 agreement between Great 
Britain and the United States for cooperation on civil uses of 
atomic energy. |! This was to allow a more detailed exchange of 
information on atomic reactors. The Treasury immediately asked 
the Navy to cut back its research program on the theory that it 
could then get U. S. information and no longer need to go through 
the lengthy process of experimentation. The Admiralty insisted 
that to get research data it must give some in return and that 
the research program was essential for this purpose. The Treasury 
was satisfied, but only temporarily. With the installation of 
Mr. Sandys in the Ministry of Defense all going projects came 
under intensive review. It was inevitable that Dreadnought would 
be scrutinized with care and by the fall of 1957 it was under 
fire. In September Admiral Wilson had submitted the Navy's re- 
quirements for enriched uranium fuel for the Neptune reactor, 
the land-prototype, and for the first submarine. He met immediate | 
opposition. Although the supply of this material had steadily 
increased,it was still in great demand; the Atomic Energy 
Authority was reluctant to divert such large amounts at that time 
to a project which it did not consider vital, 18 The Royal Air 
Force was insisting that all this material should be channeled 
into weapons and argued that the airborne deterrent should take 
precedence over Dreadnought. The pressure was compounded by the 
Treasury which in the spirit of the Sandys era saw an excellent 
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Opportunity to cut-back the program. By this time the Navy was 
estimating the cost from 1957 to 1964 as approximately £31 million. 
This appalled the Treasury. 

Adding to the confusion was considerable interest among 
shippers and politicians in a nuclear merchant ship. On March il, 
1957, the Civil Lord was appointed head of a@ committee to study 
the feasibility of nuclear propulsion for commercial shipping. 
Both the Navy and British industry believed that tankers offered _ 
the best prospects of employing a nuclear power plant commercially. 
However, it was soon clear to the committee that considerable 
research had yet to be done before a ship could be built which 
would be economically competitive. The Admiralty had hoped to 
stimulate the shipbuilding industry's interest and inspire it 
to contribute financially to the research program. This rather 
ambitious scheme collapsed in late 1957 when the industry informed 
the Civil Lord's committee that it was attracted but would not 
place any money in the project. Ironically after this exchange 
the Government asked the Admiralty to reconsider the wisdom of 
building a submarine as opposed to a tanker. 

By this time the Board of Admiralty was deeply committed 
to Dreadnought, and became rather alarmed in October 1957 when 
the program appeared to be in danger. The Admiralty moved to 
head off this threat, using techniques conspicuously resembling 
American gamesmanship. It had been previously arranged for 
U. S. S. Nautilus to visit the United Kingdom in October 1957. 

A trip was laid on for the Minister of Defense. With the coop- 
eration of the Americans every effort was made to impress him 
with the phenomenal capabilities of this new ship. That same 
fall Nautilus participated with the Royal Navy in two training 
exercises with the colorful code names of "Strikebeck" and 

"Rum Tub." Nautilus’ extraordinary performance provided a cold- 
water shock to British anti-submarine experts. These exercises 
brought home the painful fact that nuclear submarines were vastly 
superior to conventional ones and presented a threat of a com- 
pletely different order of magnitude. Detailed reports of the 
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exercises were circulated throughout the Ministry of Defense and 
particularly to the members of the Defense Research Policy 
Committee. !? During this period the Russians launched Sputnik; 
the Admiralty was quick to link Dreadnought to the public pressure 
for more scientific efforts. However, these tactics had little 
Visible effect, and the Treasury continued to withhold funds 
from the Dreadnought project. This was primarily due to a sepa- 
rate series of events which had been occurring simultaneously and 
Which in the end avoided a direct interdepartmental clash between 
Treasury and Admiralty .°° 
Once the Royal Navy had commenced its nuclear submarine 
project in earnest, the U. 5S. Navy evidenced a desire to assist. 
A close rapport has always existed between the two navies, and 
with the formation of NATO the relationship has steadily continued 
to grow stronger. A number of American naval officers doubted 
the wisdom of the Royal Navy undertaking the Dreadnought research 
project which would involve such tremendous costs and technical 
problems. Nevertheless, when it was manifest that the Royal Navy 
intended to pursue this line of development there was a general 
feeling in the U. S. Navy that it should make some of the benefits 
of its research available.“! In early 1957 when Mr. Duncan Sandys 
was visiting the United States Admiral Rickover, the head of the 
U. S. Navy's nuclear program, offered to release some information 
on nuclear propulsion. In June Admiral Rickover visited the 
United Kingdom and firmed up the arrangements for such an exchange. 
In late June a full British technical mission visited the United 
States. This was the beginning of a very profitable liaison, 
and the Admiralty scientists derived some very useful information. 
from this initial visit. On October 5 (just as the Dreadnought 
program was coming under fire) the First Lord of the Admiralty 
was visiting Washington. In a meeting with Admiral Rickover it 
was hinted that the United States might be prepared to sell out- 
right a nuclear submarine propulsion plant to the United Kingdon. 
This came as an unexpected shock to the Royal Navy, but it fell 
at a crucial time and cast the Dreadnought program in a new light. 


a 
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Interestingly enough this exchange would require an amendment 
to the existing U. S. - U. K. Civil Bilateral Agreement and 
"Admiral Rickover informed the Admiralty that he could arrange 
U. S. agreement, if it could manage British approval. "=* 

This, of course, presented the Admiralty with a completely 
new picture and perhaps a way out from under Treasury pressure. 
It would offer the United Kingdom a nuclear power plant several 
years before the current development program would produce one - 
a olant which was tried and tested. In addition it would assure 
Dreadnought getting to sea at an earlier date. Presumably the 
American reactor would supply British scientists with a great deal 
of advanced. know-how which would allow them to take a giant step 
forward in their program. Not least important it would be an 
outright purchase and a great deal cheaper than the projected 
research progran. 

The case was not as one-sided as one might assume, and 
some opposition developed within both the Admiralty and the 
Government. A number of scientists and technicians were con- 
vinced that the contemplated purchase would halt or at least set 
back the Royal Navy's own reactor research program. They admitted 
that Admiral Rickover's offer would permit Dreadnought to commission 
at an earlier date, but insisted that this was not the most impor- 
tant consideration.“> They argued that over the long term the 
Admiralty would be better advised to conduct its own research. 
In turn this effort would furnish the Navy a reservoir of know- 
ledge and trained researchers. Presumably this would give the 
Royal Navy a broader base for future experimentation and "allow 
it to diverge from the American pattern and explore new areas. "=" 
The Navy's scientists at Harwell were developing some original 
ideas which showed considerable promise. Understandably some of 
them were concerned about losing their freedom of maneuver. 

However, the Board of Admiralty was faced with more 
practical considerations. In its opinion the most important goal 
was an operational submarine in the shortest possible time. In 
addition the Sea Lords believed that overall the research program 
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would profit from American experience, although there was little 
doubt that the Treasury would resist putting funds into further 
research. A few professionals and politicians opposed this move 
on the grounds that it would make Great Britain even more dependent 
on the United States. The Royal Navy in general has never given 
much credit to this line of argument. If the United States can 
offer better equipment at a better price the professional British 
naval officer normally is agreeable. In this instance, however, 
there were a number of higher ranking officers who had come in 
contact with Admiral Rickover and had been aroused by his abrasive 
personality. It is difficult here to isolate the real reasons for 
the opposition generated by this group, but it is obvious that a 
number of highly placed persons were wary of this American Admiral 
who carried so much political weight in his own country. They 
argued that he would attempt to exert the same influence over the 
British maritime reactor program that he had over the American 
project. In their eyes the Royal Navy would be risking its free- 
dom in a vital area. This was a tenuous argument at best, and 

the detached observer can hardly resist the conclusion that it 

was inspired by personal dislike rather than sober deliberation. 
Nevertheless, it was seriously pressed in the higher councils of 
the Government. 

The majority of the Board and the Minister of Defense, 
however, were convinced that the American offer was sincere and 
that it would cut years off the Navy's entry into the nuclear 
submarine field. With this kind of support acceptance was a fore- 
drawn conclusion. Within a relatively short time the opposition 
was pressed into the background. In February 1958 the Prime 
Minister approved the purchase of a U. S. propulsion plant. This 
assured the Navy a ready built reactor for Dreadnought and a 
supply of enriched uranium for fuel. The Atomic Energy Authority 
was no longer under pressure to supply fissile material. In turn 
the Navy guaranteed the AEA that its rights would be protected in 
the nuclear field. Predictably any opposition this office had to 
the Dreadnought program disappeared. The Treasury was assured 
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that the research program would be cut-back and that the rate of 
expenditure on the whole program would be slowed down - if not 
the total expenditure reduced. In essence a bitter intra-govern- 
mental fight was avoided and the Dreadnought's future insured. 
Mr. Macmillan's decision to purchase a reactor from the 
United States signaled the start of protracted negotiations 
between representatives of the United States and Great Britain 
regarding this significant exchange. The arrangements to purchase 
an American plant required an amendment to the United States' 
Atomic Imergy Act of 1954. Such an amendment was signed into law 
on July 3, 1958 in Washington. “> This was followed by an Anglo- 
American agreement confirming the exchange of a nuclear submarine 


power Ailsa, 2 


Concurrently representatives of the two navies 
were neeting in order to iron out the details. The key figure 
throughout this period was Admiral Rickover who had very definite 
ideas on the manner in which this transaction should be consun- 
mated. To begin with he insisted that Rolls Royce be designated 
the prime contractor for the Royal Navy and that it deal directly 
with Westinghouse in the United States. This arrangement relieved 
the U. 5. Navy of any responsibility for inspection or for the 
finished product. On the other hand it prevented the Admiralty 
from choosing its own firm. Vickers-Armstrong, the Royal Navy's 
principal contractor in the nuclear field, was heavily entrenched 
in the Dreadnought program. Rickover's choice of Rolls Royce 
required some extensive rearranging and essentially froze Vickers- 
Armstrong out of the important work on Dreadnought. Moreover 
Ricxover insisted that Rolls Royce handle the manufacturing of 
all fuel elements connected with the reactor. By law the Atomic 
Energy Authority had sole manufacturing rights for uranium fuel 
elements in the United Kingdom. To accede to Rickover's demands 
would reverse government policy. Fora while this issue threatened 
to deadlock the negotiations. In the end the Atomic Imergy 
Authority conceded, and Rolls Royce was permitted to manufacture 
fuel elements. 

Even more vital from the Admiralty's standpoint was the 
United States suggestion that the land-based prototype reactor 
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and research program be canceled. The Americans believed that once 
the United Kingdom had a complete U. S. reactor and accompanying 
information there was no longer any need for an independent 
British research program. The Royal Navy could make duplicates 

of the Skipjack reactor and save a great deal of money and effort. 
To the British representatives this seemed like a high-handed 
demand which would preclude the development of future British 
innovations. Moreover it would make the Royal Navy completely 
reliant on U. S. knowledge. The Admiralty refused to accede to 
this suggestion and made it clear that it intended to proceed 
with the land-based reactor at Dounreay which would include a 
number of purely British ideas. 

Although the U. S. did not press this issue further it 
made one more important change which may have been connected with 
British insistence on reserving the right to continue their own 
research program. The Admiralty originally envisioned a contract 
between Westinghouse and Rolls Royce which would include a con- 
tinuing exchange of information on reactor research and advances 
over the coming ten years. sssentially it would be an agreement 
licensing Rolls Royce to manufacture Westinghouse reactors and 
the associated equipment. Such a provision would assure the 
Admiralty of a continuing supply of U. S. information. The 
American representatives, however, insisted that the laws regard- 
ing the exchange of atomic energy information would not allow 
such an arrangement. After some discussion these provisions were 
deleted from the suggested agreement. This left only a contract 
for the supply of one reactor, propulsion machinery, spare parts, 
maintenance information, the necessary fissile material, and 
replacement cores for ten years. In short the exchange was only 
to be a single transaction involving one propulsion plant to be 
installed in Dreadnought. This left the British free to derive 
any benefits they could from the study of this one plant.°! But 
it made no arrangements for a continuing transfer of information 
and there has not been any further exchange of data since these 


negotiations were completed. <° 
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It is rather clear that the Americans did attempt to gain 
some measure of control over the British program. The United 
Kingdom representatives were forced to accept a number of condi- 
tions which they disliked, but nevertheless they accomplished 
their main purpose of obtaining a complete propulsion unit for 
Dreadnought. At the same time they retained their future freedom 
of maneuver. In February 1959 the final contract was consummated 
and by March 5 it had been fully approved by both governments. 
Although a great many technical and legal problems remained, the 
exchange moved forward from this date with relatively few serious 
interruptions. The Admiralty bent every effort to complete the 
exchange and to get its first nuclear submarine to sea. Dreadnought 
involved a propulsion plant which was totally new to the British, 
a hull form similar to the U. S. 5. Skipjack which was unprece- 
dented in the Royal Navy's experience, and a number of advanced 
sonar and weapons developments which had never been used in 
British ships. Essentially this meant that all of the major de- 
sign parameters of this ship were novel and varying at the same 
time. The Royal Navy was trying to do in one step what the U. 5. 


Navy had taken some ten years and a number of ships to do. This 
presented the Royal Navy's constructors with a unique set of 


problems and tested their skill to the limit. It is a genuine 
tribute to their ability that they were able to complete 
Dreadnought in a relatively short period. It was launched on 
October 20, 1960, and its commissioning two years later marked 
the Royal Navy's entry into the field of nuclear power. 

Before leaving this subject, one may note certain other 
aspects of the program. In order to free funds for the purcnase 
of the U. S. reactor the Treasury insisted that the Navy "go slow" 
with its other nuclear plans. As many of the scientists feared 
the research program at Harwell was virtually discontinued. The 
land-based prototype reactor at Dounreay was still to go forward, 
but at a reduced rate. There were a number of reasons for this. 
Not only was the Navy forced to reduce the rate of expenditure on 
research, but it hoped to build a totally new type of plant based 
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on experience with the American reactor in Dreadnought. It toox 
some time to acquire this experience. The Dounreay reactor was 
to be more powerful and matched to British designed propulsion 
machinery rather than the American equipment in Dreadnought. It 





was soon obvious that before Dounreay could be completed a great 
deal more research would have to be done, and the Admiralty had 

to reactivate its research effort. This time Rolls Royce was 

asked to initiate the program since this company was also to 
Operate the reactor at Dounreay. There is little question that 

in the final analysis both time and money were wasted by closing 
down the Harwell team and then within two years building up a new 
researcn effort in a different location with different people. 

Tnis is an excellent example of how Treasury pressure, which often 
does not take into account the whole technical picture, may result 
in short term economies and long range waste. The Dounreay reactor 
is now operating and is a mixture of both American and Britisn 
know-how. It is the prototype plant for all the nuclear submarines 
worech are Fo succeed Dreadnought. Tnere is little question that 

it includes a number of improvements over the plant in the first 
submarine. Moreover, the continuing research which is going into 
Dounreay will allow the Royal Navy to make independent contri- 
butions which would never have seen the light of day, if the Royal 
Navy had decided in 1959 to rely wholly on American research 
information. 

Once the Dreadnought program had survived the 1957 crisis 
and the contract for the American reactor had been implemented, 
the Sea Lords made plans to expand the program. The Board of 
Admiralty approved plans for four nuclear hunter-killer submarines 
which would be designed to work with carrier task forces in an 
anti-submarine role. It was planned to complete Dreadnought's 
successor in late 1964, another near the end of 1966 and the last 
one in 1967. The First Lord's Statement for 1960 announced the 
oe In August of that year 
2 contract was concluded with Vickers-Armstrong Limited for the 
Somoerucuron Of H. M.S. Valiant.-° It would have the same hull 





decision to build the second submarine. 
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design as Dreadnought, but a British designed propulsion plant 
would be installed, presumably identical to the Dounreay installa- 
tion. The 1964 Statement on Defense announced that work had 


>| 


already commenced on the third wnich was to be H. M. 5S. Warspite. 





Thus by 1963 the Royal Navy was well into the nuclear propulsion 
field and on its way to building a small but sophisticated force 
of nuclear hunter-killer submarines. It was primarily these 
developments which made it possible for the Royal Navy in 1962 

to commence assuming responsibility for Great Britain's deterrent. 


The BvOolLutvion O71 Folaris 


The Sea Lords' attitude toward atomic weapons and their 
willingness to leave strategic bombing to the Royal Air Force 
has already been discussed. In essence they acknowledged the 
Air Force's monopoly on the delivery of strategic nuclear weapons. 
In turn the Admiralty's voice in regard to the deterrent was to 
be correspondingly reduced. The Navy's abdication was formalized 
in 1957 when the Board consciously diverted its attention to the 
problems of limited war and began to deemphasize its role in the 
NATO Strike Fleet. However, technological advance is no respec- 
tor of organizations, even ones as august as the Board of Admiralty. 
It was to be only a matter of time until the developments of 
nuclear propulsion and solid fuel missiles were to thrust the Navy 
into the deterrence arena. The Admiralty's response to this chain 
or events is a fascinating story and in many respects the most 
difficult to comprehend of all its post-war actions. 

As long as deterrent weapons were scheduled to be delivered 
by manned aircraft the Navy's position was logical and understand- 
able. However, the introduction of ballistic missiles as delivery 
vehicles for nuclear weapons threatened the manned aircraft's pre- 
dominance and opened up other possibilities. Though British 
scientists had been working on guided missiles since World War II, 
it was not until 1954 that they commenced serious research on bal- 
LiLstic missiles.°* The United States and the U.S.S.R. had expended 
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considerable effort in this area. It was rapidly becoming clear 
that both of these governments intended to develop ballistic 
missiles as the primary delivery system for their deterrent weapons. 
Not to be outstripped the British Government decided to develop an 
"intermediate range ballistic missile! and in 1955 commenced 
the project which was later to become known as "Blue Streak.” 
The project was mentioned publicly for the first time in the 1956 
Defense Statement which requested funds specifically for this 
Bork. °* Missile research was carried out under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Supply, and the Minister at that time was Mr. 
Duncan Sandys. It is well known that he was captivated by tne 
potentialities of ballistic missiles and a prime supporter of 
the Blue Streak program. He was joined in his enthusiasm by a 
number of scientists within the Ministry of Supply and the 
Ministry of Defense. When Sandys took over as the Defense Minister 
it was widely assumed that one of his chief aims would be to inte- 
grade ballistic missiles into the Services’ strategic plans.” 
Experience fully confirmed these predictions. 

As Minister of Supply Sandys in May 1954 had negotiated 
an agreement with the United States for cooperation in missile 
Pevelornent.?* The British, having started late in the ballistic 
missile field, relied heavily on U. S. information. This was 
carried further in March 1957 when President Ejsenhower and Prime 
Minister Macmillan met at Bermuda to concert their post-Suez 
views. Out of this meeting came a U. S. offer to furnish Great 
Britain with American missiles when they became operational. 
Presumably these were to be the medium-range Thors. They were 
expected to come into service in the late 1950's and to fill any 
missile gap which the British might have as opposed to the Russians. 
In addition tne 1957 White Paper claimed that this agreement snould 
"result in savings of time and money, and will enable work to be 
concentrated upon more advanced types. "7! This same statement 
indicated the Government's intention to rely on the ballistic 
missile as the primary delivery system of the future. In turn 
further development of manned bombers and fighters was to be 
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discontinued. Manifestly the Government were determined to maintain 
an independent deterrent and if possible to match the technological 
efforts of the other nuclear powers. 

The 1958 Defense Statement announced the imminent con- 
clusion of an agreement with the United States for intermediate- 
range ballistic missiles. It further stated that "a British 
ballistic rocket of a more advanced type is being developed on 
the highest priority, in close cooperation with the United Snieee 
This missile was to be liquid fuelled and have a range in excess 
of 2,000 miles in contrast to the 1,500 miles of the Thor. It 
was to be fired from underground sites, thereby making it less 
vulnerable to attack than the American missile, which was to be 
launched from sheltered surface pads. The bulk of the country's 
missile development efforts were to be concentrated on the Blue 
Streak program.?? By 1958 it was clear that the Government was 
heavily committed to this program as a successor to the V-bombers. ‘© 
No matter how logical militarily this policy might have been it 
was destined to arouse controversy and opposition from the outset. 

TO beGin Wien, the Dasic decision le convertl ron ombens 
to ballistic missiles brought the whole concept of an independent 
British deterrent under scrutiny. Fundamentally Blue Streak was 
to be the next generation of delivery vehicle, designed to keep 
the deterrent modern. It was painfully obvious that any such 
program would be extremely expensive in terms of money, talent and 
effort. increasing pressure had been building up for some years 
against the policy of deterrence. Blue Streak gave these dissident 
elements a rallying point for voicing their doubts. Originally 
there had been little dispute about the building of atomic weapons 
and aircraft for delivering them. In fact the program was launched 
in a Labor Administration. Subsequently many professionals and 
laymen alike had begun to have second thoughts about the wisdom 
of Britain's deterrent policy. Nevertheless, once the aircraft 
and weapons were in existence and the initial capital expense had 
been met it was difficult to mount an effective case against 
maintaining nuclear weapons. 
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The announcement of Blue Streak changed the whole picture. 
The Government was not only planning to maintain the deterrent, 
but to spend @ great deal more on & more advanced delivery system. 
In essence another tremendous capital investment was to be made 
in the deterrent. This led many to question whether Britain should 
not reject nuclear weapons, leaving the field to the United States 
and Russia. Although the left wing of the Labor Party has been 
in the vanguard of this antienuclear weapons campaign, it never-~ 
theless cuts across party lines. Advocates for discarding stra- 
tegic nuclear arms can be found in all sectors of British society. 
This controversy has raged ever since the 1957 Defense White 
Peper. It has become the most significant defense dispute in 
recent British politics. The Conservative Party has steadfastly 
refused to surrender the nation’s nuclear independence. Deterrence 
has literally become an article of faith within that party. 

Especially interesting here is the controversy which that 
posture evoked within the Conservative Government itself. "As 
early as January 1958, the cost of developing the Blue Streak 
had become a matter of concern to officials of the Government. 
Members of both parties were sounding warnings of the accelerat- 
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ing costs. By 1960 when the project was finally canceled Defense 
Minister Watkinson estimated that the project had already con- 
sumed £100 million and that to finish it would cost between 

£500 million and £600 million. '@ However, cost was not the only 
Objection. After the first Russian sputnik was launched in late 
1957, fears grew that the accuracy of long range Russian missilery 
had advanced to the point that static missile sites would be 
fatally vulnerable to attack. Critics stressed the virtues of 
mobility and dispersion and in turn questioned Blue Streak's 
Viability under these new circumstances. Certainly to protect 
Blue Streak would have required huge sums to be spent on harden- 
ing launching sites and fire control systems. All these criticisms 
were directed at Blue Streak, making its short life a remarkably 
controversial one. 
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However, just as important as the technical arguments were 
the vested interests and political pressures which swirled around 
Blue Streak. Although considerable political heat was generated 
by the Conservative Party's insistence on maintaining a deterrent 
posture, this was not the major issue within the Government. For 
the Ministor of Defense and the Services the decision to have a 
deterrent was a given fact. The propdlem which concerned them 
was how best to meet this requirement. Sandys and his chief 
scientific advisers were convinced that a ballistic missile, and 
the Blue Streak in particular, was the best answer to keeping 
Britein’s deterrent up to date and credible. With the new powers 
bestowed by the Prime Minister, Sandys was able to impose the 
development of the Blue Streak on the defense establishment. How- 
ever, there was considerable resistance from the start. In the 
final analysis the Minister of Defense was never able to generate 
sufficient intra-governmental support for this decision, and it 
was destined to be reversed. At this point it is pertinent to 
examine the nature of the opposition and, of course, the Admiralty's 
stand on this crucial item. 

Although the Royal Air Force was designated to take over 
the operation of land-based strategic missiles it was widely 
known to oppose a rapid transition to ie eee The 1957 
Defense Statement came as quite a shock to the old line air 
officers who could not accept the phasing out of manned aircraft. 
This image did not appeal to their deeply engrained "cavalry" 
instincts, and the Air Ministry fought Sandys' policy every inch 
of the way. This campaign was waged not only behind closed doors, 
but also in the public media ag well. The most notable official 
attempts to influence opinion were "Conference and Exercise 
Prospect.’ This was a three day briefing session for a selected 
group Of RAF officers and Air Ministry civil servants followed by 
& one-day performance held in the Royal Empire Society Hall on 
May 6, 1958 for selected correspondents and civilians. ‘7 Anong 
Other things these briefings stressed the importance of manned 
aircraft. "A second generation of strategic bombers, of tactical 
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bombers and of fighters were all held Bosak Due A call was 
also issued for an airborne cruise missile to improve bomber 
effectiveness © and to avoid reliance on fixed bases. The 
obvious conclusion, which the popular press easily drew, was 
that the Royal Air Force disagreed with the policy laid down in 
Government White Papers. This was certainly an accurate infer- 
ence from the Air Force's attitude and maneuvers behind-the- 
scenes, 

Allied with the Air Ministry in its struggle to obtain 
another generation of manned bombers and fighters was the aircraft 
industry. The day the 1957 Defense Statement was published, Sir 
Frank Spriggs, managing director of Hawker Siddeley Group, con-~ 
tended on the BBC that the envisioned changeover to missiles was 
much too rapia.?! He argued that there should be one more gener- 
ation of fighters and bombers or otherwise “this country is conm- 
pletely written off for a supersonic civil aircraft for the rest 
of its days." This was to set the pattern of the industry's 
case against the Government. Aircraft manufacturers insisted 
that the future of British aviation depended on continuing govern- 
mental support in one form or another for aircraft research and 
acvelopment. 7? Defense contracts had always been an effective 
way of offering such assistance. The industry contended that to 
cut off military production would do irreparable harm at this 
crucial juncture. Strong backing for enother generation of air- 
craft soon developed in the House of Lords, and in the semi- 
official Advisory Committee on Sclentific Policy. This latter 
body reported that a too rapid shift to missiles instead of 
facilitating the shift of manpower to the civil sector of indus- 
try would cause dislocation and possibly "exacerbate the already 
sizeable emigration of scientists and engineers to the United 
States and Canada. "°° 

At this point the industry was operating from a position 
of some strength. It was enjoying record levels of output and 
employment, and was contributing a large portion of its product 
to exports. There were strong reasons for insuring the industry's 
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continued prosperity, and there is little question "that the 
British aircraft industry successfully influenced government 
policy decisions"?! during this period. In May 1958 the Govern- 
ment announced that it intended to support the industry both 
through defense research and direct contributions to research 

in "the expanding field of civil transport, ''?¢ All this activity 
culminated in a Government order for three new military aircraft 
in early 1959. The Government’s decision not to order more 

manned eircraft had been effectively reversed. It is not the 
object here to determine exactly how much weight the industry 
wielded in this decision, but rather to illustrate the political 
environment which was building up around Blue Streak. Certainly 
the industry was not so interested in defeating ballistic missiles 
as in assuring the continued ordering of aircraft. However, in 
the process it was bound to prejudice the prospects of any pro- 
ject which threatened the industry, and Blue Streak was definitely 
in thet category. In short, some powerful groups were actively 
opposing the conversion to land-based missiles. 

What was the Admiralty's stand on this issue? The Sea 
Lords had concurred wholeheartedly in the development of atomic 
weapons, but at the same time had made no attempt to participate 
in the delivery of the deterrent. Tradition, experience and lack 
or funds all predisposed the Admiralty against seriously attempting 
to clain @ strategic bombing role for the Fleet Air Arm. Conse- 
quently, erforts had been concentrated in other areas, and the 
deterrent had been consigned to the Royal Air Force. This atti- 
tude evolved in the immediate post-war years when strategists were. 
stili thinking in terms of free falling bombs. But it was to con- 
dition the Board of Admiralty's approach to the deterrent through- 
out the 1950's and delay the Royal Navy' entry into the ballistic 
missile field. 

Actually the Royal Navy had taken an interest in guided 
missiles as early as 1943 and shortly after the war had generated 
& requirement for a shipboard surface-to-air missile to counter 
the high-performance aircraft which were coming into service 
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throughout the world. This project soon became known as “Seaslug” 
and was to be developed under the joint euspices of the Royal Navy 
and the Ministry of Supply.-- In addition the Fleet Air Arm had 
taken a deep interest in the air-to-air missiles being developed 
by the Ministry of Supply and had high hopes of arming carrier 
borne aircraft with these weapons when they were perfected. In 
both of these instances the work done in the Ministry of Supply 
was in response to a specific Navy roquirenent and was in the 
nature of development rather than basic research. The Navy 
followed these projects closely and eventually seconded officers 
and scientists to the Ministry of Supply to assist with them. 

However, basic research, 28 opposed to development 
intended to meet specific requirements, was handled solely with- 
in the Ministry of Supply without assistance from the Services. 
Predictably it was more or less controlled by the scientists 
within that ministry. The Ministry of Supply endeavored to tailor 
its efforts to the needs of the military and through the Defense 
Research Policy Council each Service could express its views on 
various projects. Nevertheless, in matters of fundamental ree 
search, the Ministry of Supply had the predominant voice. If a 
particular Service disagreed with the MOS's views on basic 
research, the only recourse it had was to appeal the issue to 
the DRPC and to fight it out at that high level. As a practical 
matter vital interests had to be at stake to justify this pro- 
cedure. Manifestly, this drastically reduced the power of the 
Arny, Nevy and Alr Force to influence the direction of funda- 
mental research. 

In the case of ballistic missiles the Admiralty took 
very little interest. In the general view of the Navy's leaders 
the responsibility for development rested with the Ministry of 
Supply. Militerily this appeared to be a matter between the Air 
Ministry and the MOS. It was automatically assumed that these 
nissiles would be assigned to the Royal Air Force and that the 
operational details concerned that Service, not the Fleet. In 
tine with this attitude the Admiralty took no position in 1957 
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when Sandys announced the planned replacement of manned bombers 
with MRBM's. The Board of Admiralty did not consider delivery 
of the deterrent 2a naval function. The Board was concentrating 
on the problems of Limited and brushfire wars, and ballistic 
missiles seemed to have little place in such operations. 

During this same period, however, another factor 
appeared on the scene. Unlike the Royal Navy, the U. S. Navy had 
fought since World War II to participate in the delivery of 
deterrent weapons and in the middle 1950's was hotly engaged in 
an inter-Service battle to obtain a ballistic missile capability. 
In late 1955 after a number of false starts the U. 5S. Navy re- 
ceived Administration approval ee with the development 
known as the Special Projects Office, was created for the specific 
purpose of developing a suitable naval missile. Rear Admiral 
W. F. Raborn was given complete responsibility for this task. 
After a year of trying to adapt the U. S. Army's liquid-fueled 
Jupiter missile to shipboard use, Admiral Raborn convinced the 
Administration that solid fuel would be much more effective, and 
that his office could devolon such a missile despite formidable 
technicel obstacles. He received permission to proceed on 
December 8, 1956. This was the birth of the Poleris missile and 
the Fleet Ballistic Missile submarine. Admiral Raborn's staff 
head conceived an exciting new concept which would revolutionize 


of @ shipborne ballistic missile. A separate organization, 


the role of seapower in the nuclear age. They proposed to marry 
the nuclear submarine to a solid-fuel medium-range ballistic 
missile and to create a radically new nuclear weapons systen. 
The U. S&S. S. Navtilus was already in operation and had demon- 
strated the feasibility of nuclear propulsion. Admiral Raborn's 
enginoers were woll aware of the remaining obstacles. Although 
missile research in the United States was well advanced, a 
submarine borne missile presented a host of unsolved problens. 
The most imposing was that presented by solid fuel which had never 
been successfully employed in a large missile. In addition new 
methods of launching, guidance and navigation would have to be 
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perfected. Still, the U. 5S. Navy strongly believed that none 
of these hurdles was insurmountable. If successful, the rewarda 
promised to be oxtraordinary. A nuclear submarine constantly 
submerged and continually changing position would be practically 
invulnerable to cetection and destruction. It could roam huge 
areas of the ocean and still remain within range of its targets. 
There would pe no entanglements with foreign governments or 
agreements over bases. Moreover, counter attacks would fall at 
sea not on the American continent. It was an exciting concept 
which offered its creator the nesrest thing possible to the 
perfect deterrent weapons system. The U. S. Navy was firmly 
convinced that the potentialities of this project justified any 
amount of effort and went ahkead at full steam. 

In line with its customary practice the U. 5S. Navy soon 
informed the British Navy or its plans and invited it to station 
lisison officers in the Special Projects Office in Washington. 
By the middle of 1957 the Royal Navy's representatives in 
Washington were receiving a constant flow of information on the 
progress of the Polaris program. The Admiralty’s original atti- 
tude was one of “wait and see." As yet the Royal Navy did not 
have a nuclear submarine,and this obstacle would have to be 
overcome first. In addition some of the leaders of the U. S. 
“Navy wore advising their British counterparts to avoid Polaris 
until the more difficult technical problems had been solved. > 
On the other hand, the American Admirals were at least by implie- 
cation offering their support to a British request for Polaris 
if and when it came. °° However, the British Sea Lords had yet 
‘to be convinced that their Fleet should be in the strategic 
missile business at all. 

This ambivalence was forcefully manifested in 1958. By 
then the design parameters of the Blue Streak missile hed been 
firmed up and a definite decision to proceed with liquid fuel 
“was made. Research on solid fuel wes virtually closed down; all 
effort was concentrated on liquid propellants.?! The Royel 
Navy's scientists were well aware that liquid fuel was extremely 
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dangerous and unsuiteble for shipboard use. However, the Navy 
did not register a complaint or officially question this policy. 
It is true that the Minister of Defense was determined to press 
ahead with Blue Streak, and that an Admiralty objection might 
have been futile.” It is nevertheless clear that the Navy's 
leaders, who did not consider long-range missile research their 
affair, were not too disturbed by a decision which threatened to 
tie the British deterrent oxclusively to land-bases. 

Over the next few months reports from the United States 
on Polaris were increasingly optimistic. The American program 
became widely publicized. .There is little doubt that a number 
of high ranking British officers, who were impressed with the 
potentialities of Polaris, would like to have seen the Royal 
Navy adopt it. Professional literature and the public press 
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carried numerous references to the American missile. A number 
of retired officers went to the point of criticizing Blue Streak 
as well as lauding Pedevia, During this period the Board of 
Admiralty began to discuss Polaris frequently and seriously. 

From currently available information, it is impossible 
to reconstruct the exact sequence of events, or to determine 
precisely when the Sea Lords’ views crystallized. On the other 
hand it is possible to infer approximately what those views were. 
The majority of members of the Board of Admiralty were convinced 
thet Polaris would be an extremely expensive undertaking, and no 
matter how militarily attractive it might be the Navy would not 
be allotted any additional funds to finance it. Presumably if 
the Royal Navy was to succeed in obtaining Polaris this would 
deny sorely needed funds to the remaining Navy programs; thereby 
jeopardizing the mobile carrier task groups which the Admiralty 
had pressed for so hard. To the Navy's leaders it was primarily 
& question of priorities. They believed that top precedence 
should be awarded to the Royal Navy's limited war note. 

Although one can perhaps question the order of priorities 
here, it is easy to follow the Board's reasoning. For over 
fifteen years the Navy had received between 23-25% of the military 
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budget and had found this figure grogsly inadequate. The senior 
officers and civil servants contended that this figure would not 
be expanded materially to accommodate this one program. On the 
other hand, the Navy's leaders were ignoring some of the evidence. 
When the Royal Air Force took over responsibility for the atomic 
deterrent in the early 1950's its proportion of the budget had 
gradually increased largely at the Army's expense,and certainly 
there were no obvious reasons why a similar snift of funds could 
not be engineered if the Admiralty took over the responsibility 
for the deterrent. At any rate, the Board of Admiralty was not 
willing to gamble on Polaris at the risk of injuring what it 
believed to be the Navy's more important interests. 

Reinforcing this fundamental fear were some lesser 
considerations. The Admiralty was naturally hesitant to involve 
itself in an expensive scheme which had yet to be proved practical. 
It could always fall back on the logical assumption that the United 
States would make these missiles available once they were opera- 
tionel and when the British had nuclear submarines. Just as when 
the introduction of nuclear power was being discussed, the outside 
observer detects a streak of “cavalry traditionalism" which pre- 
fers carriers to submarines as the backbone of the Fleet. Again, 
the fact that the submarine element in the Navy was not directly repre- 
sented on the Naval Staff or the Board may have been crucial to 
these deliberations. However, in this instance even many sub- 
mariners were lukewarm toward Polaris. Dreadnought was well along, 
and there were good prospects for more attack nuclear submarines. 
The subma@riners were also confident that the adoption of Polaris 
would monopolize the available funds thereby sidetrecking the 
planned ASW boats. Many preferred to forego Polaris rather than 
confront this prospect. 2 The overall result was to destroy any 
effective support for Polaris in the higher circles of the Royal 
Navy. 

In late 1959 escalating costs and increasing doubts about 
Blue Streak's immobility forced the Ministry of Defense to review 
its missile program. By that time there were two alternatives to 
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land-based missiles. The United States was producing Polaris 
missiles and in February 1960 decided to proceed with the develop- 
ment of Skybolt, an air-to-surface ballistic missile. The 
Minister of Defense in the 1960 Defense Statement noted that 
both of these possibilities were being investigated for British 
use, the latter was favored by the Royal Air Force and air- 
craft industry for rather obvious reasons. Skybolt, a 1,000 
mile solid fuel ballistic missile to be launched from aircraft, 
would hopefully be ready by 1964, 07 The Air Ministry proposed 
to mount it on the later models of V-bombers. This offered the 
Government considerable sayings since the air bases and aircraft 
were already in existence. The missiles themselves, since they 
were relatively short ranged and launched from great height, 
would presumably be much cheaper than either Blue Streak or 
Polaris. From the Royal Air Force's standpoint this scheme 
offered the manned bombers a new lease on life. There was little 
doubt that if this proposal proved successful there would be 
further generations of Skybolits end correspondingly advanced 
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versions of the délivery aircrart. 
tended that these bombers would always be available for convention- 
al tasks as well as nuclear ones. These were telling arguments. 
The disadvantages of Skybolt were significant. There 
were formidable technical hurdies to overcome. Methods for 
launching from an @irborne platform which is pitching and yawing 
hed yet to be worked out. Fire control and navigational problens, 
just as with Polaris, were imposing. In order to fire a ballistic 
missile properly the operator must Enow the exact location of the 
launching platform. In 1960 aircraft navigation left something 
to be desired in this regard. However, the RAF was confident 
that time and U. S. money would find solutions to these diffi- 
culties. Even more damaging was the fact that aircraft just like 
rixed=-site missiles are tied to land bases which can be pinpointed 
and attacked by enemy missiles with very little warning. The air- 
men discounted this argument insisting that radar warning and a 
high state of readiness would allow the aircraft to become 
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airborne before they could be neutralized. In periods of tension 
a certain number of planes could be kept in the air at all times 
making them virtually invulnerable to enemy missiles. Despite 
these objections the RAP’s case, from a British perspective, was 
impressive. The financial advantages offered by Skybolt were 
perticulerly attractive to a Government which was continually 
pressed for funds. 

In the United States the USAF was likewise very concerned 
over the life of its manned aircraft and had thrown all its weight 
behind Skybolt. In order to bolster its case, it was very eager 
for the British to adopt Skybolt. In turn it initiated a sus- 
teined campaign to involve the Royal Air Force in this new 
missile. In fact the USAF was not only furnishing the Air 
Ministry with encouraging data on Skybolt, but also with skeptical 
assessments of Polaris which could pe used in defeating any Royal 
Navy bid to promote seaborne Miesiles.°° In essence the two air 
forces were nutually supporting the political objectives of each 
other much in the same manner as the U. S. Navy and Royal Navy 
had attempted to do with the NATO Strike Fleet. 

The Admiralty was now forced to take a formal stand on 
Poleris. t was increasingly obvious that Blue Streak's days 
were numbered. The Admiralty would soon be asked for assessment 
of & seaborne successor to Biue Streak. About 1959 the Board of 
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of firning up its views. Three major findings emerged. °! First, 
there was every prospect that Polaris would be carried to a 
successful conclusion by the American Navy. Second, from a 
purely military perspective it would be the best deterrent weapon 
available. This conclusion was based primarily on its mobility 
and the protection offered by underwater concealment. Third, it 
would undoudtedly be very expensive. These findings generally 
confirmed the Board's instinctive feelings about Polaris. There 
wag still general agreement that if the Navy took on Polaris it 
would draw critical funds away from the rest of the Fleet and 
divert the Navy from its more important conventional mission. 
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By this time a number of senior officers in the Navy 

were develoving serious doubts about the wisdom of Great Britain 
attempting to maintain an independent deterrent. This doctrinal 
conversion seemed to correspond very closely to the Navy's shift 
to a limited war rationale. In their eyes the cost of nuclear 
weapons and modern delivery systems was putting deterrence out 
of Britain's price range. They also considered Britain's 
“contribution to the Western deterrent insignificant alongside 
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They could not conceive of an instance where the 
United Kingdom would engage in a nuclear war without the United 
States and did not share the politicians fear of being deserted 
by the Americans. These naval officers considered Britain's 
conventional forces a more meaningful contribution to the 
Western Alliance and hence a more effective use of the limited 
defense funds available. They were coming more and more to look 
at nuclear erns as a "political gimmick and not proper military 
weapons"? for Great Britein. Though the Board of Admiralty 
never took an official position esgainst deterrence, this ovinion 
was widely held, and many individual officers made their views 
known behind closed doors. ‘These opinions inevitably conditioned 
the Royal Nevy's approach to Polaris. 

Sometime in 1959 the Ministry of Defense began to reassess 
the missile program. In the process of this review Mr. Sandys 
was succeeded by Mr. Watkinson. With Sandys’ departure Blue 
Streak lost its most influential advocate. The Royal Air Force 
responded with a high pressure campaign for Skybolt. It was clear 
that the Air Ministry felt the very character of its future hinged 
on the outcome of this ergument. In contrast to this fanatical 
line, the Admiralty chose a very restrained course. The Board 
clearly was unenthusiastic about Polaris, but at the same time 
recognized its responsibility to assess realistically the character- 
istics of the seaborne system. The results of the Admiralty study 
were communicated to the Defense Committee and the Cabinet. The 
First Lord fully informed these bodies of the reports which the 
Admiralty was receiving from the United States on Polaris and 
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recommended that it be considered seriously as a successor to 
Blue Streak. The Royal Navy "did its duty and nothing nore, !1 
No pressure was applied and the Admiralty made no attempt to 
push the case for Polaris or to point out the weaknesses in 
Skybolt. Unofficially, of course, the politicians were well 
aware of the Navy's reservations about Polaris. In fact many of 
them concurred that deterrence fell outside of the Navy's proper 
role. 

Unlike Skybolt which was pressed enthusiastically by 
the aircraft industry, Polaris enjoyed no tangible outside 
support. The shippuilding industry, an ineffective lobby at best in 
Britain, was confident in this case that a contract for ballis- 
tic missile submarines would merely replace one for nuclear 
hunter-Ekiller boats. In terms of overall business there would 
be no change. As to the Polaris missiles, they would no doubt 
be manufactured in the United States. The ley strategists who 
saw in Polaris the only truly invulnerable delivery system for 
strategic weapons were its only enthusiastic advocates. /* Yet 
they could hardly supply the political strength necessary to > 
carry & program involving such heavy capital investment and 
long range strategical conmitment. 

in the end it was primarily a matter of weighing the 
political support. Solely as a missile, Blue Streak demonstrated 
every prospect of being successful. However as a liquid fuel 
missile it was immobile and considerable cost was going to be 
iavolved in preparing underground launching sites, which would 
still be vulnerable to a direct hit. Even so, it might still 
have won out, if backed by any influential group. However, Blue 
Streak’s main advocates, Mr. Sandys and Sir Frederick Brundrett, 
the Chief Scientist of the Ministry of Defense, had moved to 
other departments and their successors took e neutral stand. At 
the same time, Polaris too had few active advocates in the Govern- 
ment. The Admiralty, which would normally be expected to press 
for this system, gave it only token approval. On the other hand, 
Sxybolt enjoyed powerful and sustained support. The Guardian 
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commented thet, from the day Mr. Sandys announced Blue Streak 
would replace manned bombers, “its days were numbered."!? The 
result was foroordeined. 

In the early spring of 1960 the Minister of Defense made 
2 trip to the United States and conferred with Secretary of 
./4 
He w2s aessured that Britein could participate in the development 
of Skybolt and shere the operational missile with the United 
States. On April 13, 1960, the British Government abandoned the 
Blue Streak project and announced its intention to rely on 
Skybolt. Mr. Watkinson justified this decision on the ground 
that the Blue Streak's launching sites would be vulnerable to 
attack by highly accurate Russian missiles and that mobile 
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systems were more appropriate to modern conditions. !° This 
choice involved the United Kingdon in an expensive and questione 
able development progrem which never came to fruition. More 
significantly, it delayed for over two years the eventual adoption 
of Poieris. Certainly the Board of Admiralty must accept some of 
the blame for this decision which wasted both time and money. 
Fowever, Polaris did not fade into the background. The 
Government was forced to Keep a weather eye on it. Skybolt was 
still experimental. The Ministry of Defense was clearly appre- 
hensive cover its future. In addition, this airborne missile 
was expected to be adequate only for a short pericd. By 1970 a 
more sophisticated system would be required. Reinforcing these 
considerations, the first operational Polaris was fired from a4 
submerged submarine in July 1960. This event enabled its pro- 
ponents to bombard the Government with reminders of the many 
advantages of seaborne missiles. During the parliamentary debate 
on the Skybolt decision, Mr. Watkinson told the House of Commons 
that “he had asked the Admiralty to put in hand an urgent study 
of the requirements for British-built submarines capable of carry- 
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ing the Polaris type missile. Later in the year a committee 


composed primarily of scientists end representing all three Services 
was forned within the Ministry of Defense to look at “deterrent 


weapons systems for the 1970's, 8f¢ 
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Meanwhile, the Admiralty’s attitude toward Polaris was 
gradually changing. It was rather clear that irrespective of 
the feeling of professional officers the Government was determined 
to maintain an independent deterrent. in the opinion of many of 
the Navy's scientists the technical problems confronting Skybolt 
were immense and the probabilities of failure were excellent. 
They were convinced that Skybclt was tco vulnerable to compare 
with Polaris militarily. They were convinced too that Skypolt 
had been adopted primarily to extend the life of the V-bomber 
force. This did not impress the Admiralty as a tenable reason 
for expending so much money on @ second rate system. Also in the 
process of justifying the Skybolt decision a great many misleading 
statements had bsen made both in the press and in Parlianent 
which discredited Polaris and in turn annoyed the Sea Lords. Even 
though they hed not pressed for Polaris, they disliked seeing the 
capabilities of seapower undersold. All these considerations led 
the Admiralty to cnange its position. Although their Lordships 
still disliked assuming responsibility for building a missile 
submarine force, they determined to keep the record straight as 
to the virtues of Polaris. If the politicians insisted on further 
modernizing the deterrent, the Admiralty would press on them the 
superiority of ea seaborne system over an airborne one. It is 
Girficult for the outside observer to grasp why the Admiralty was 
so long in coming to this posture. 

the committee appointed to study future delivery systems 
was to experience the results of this new approach. For the first 
time the Navy's representatives took a firm stand, pressing hard 
for the abandonment of Skybolt and the eaedoption of Polaris if the 
Government was determined to continue the deterrent into the 1970's. 
Tne Committee, due to basic disagreement between Air Force and 
Navy, was unable to concur on eny weapon. Nevertheless, it did 
draw two significent conclusions. Whatever system was adopted 
the committee insisted that 1t should be mobile and constantly 
ready to fire. The report then stated that only two systems 
presently in sight would meet these criteria - Polaris or an 
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improved version of Skybolt cerried on a new generation of 
Vebombers which would be depioyed in @ continual airborne Mieco” 
This was the first time that the Admiralty had openly and 
directly disegreed with the Royal Air Force on the issue of deter- 
rent weapons. It was not the last. This was oniy the first 
salvo in a bitter argurent which was to stretch over a number of 
months well into 1962. Using the above recommendations as a 
guide, the Minister of Defense appointed another study group to 
make compsrative cost analyses of Polaris and an advanced version 
of Skybolt. This group was composed of civil servants from the 
Air Ministry and the Aamiralty.©' Its deliberations were based 
on a complex set of assumptions concerning the number of targets 
to be covered, reliability of equipment, strategy, and a variety 
of other considerations. Neither these assumptions nor the 
group's exact estimates have ever been published. Again, however, 
the general frane of the controversy can be sketched. The RAF 
estimeted that its systen would requirs sbout 10,000 men, a 
reasonably low capital expenditure on a smail force of bombers, 
and rather high operating costs. The Navy estimated it would 
need scme 2,500 men, a large capital investment in ballistic 
missile submarines and missilos, end much smaller amounts for 
operating costs. Actually any direct financial comparison wes 
inconclusive. The group was presumably to look at the ten year 
period of the 1970's. Staying solely within that frame of refer- 
ence the Air Force's estimates appeared to be much lower. On the 
other hand the Navy contended that once the submerines were built 
they would have a useful life of twenty years and on that basis 
& shipborne system would be cheaper since its running costs were 
lower, The Air Force countered that twenty years was too far 
ahead to plan. The result was an impasse. Age&in no definite 
conclusions were reached and the groun merely submitted the 
opposing cost estimates without interpretation. Although the 
Admirelty was still not enthusiastic for Polaris, it was now 
determined to defend the Polaris concept and to insure that the 
Government received an accurate portrayal of its potentialities. 
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No action was taken on the basis of this report for it was 
overtaken by events out of the control of the Ministry of Defense. 

Sonetime around the middle of 1962 the British Government 
wes informed that the United States was considering canceling the 
Skybolt project. The prospects of success did not appear to 
justify the escalating cost. Needless to say the reaction was 
traumatic. This came as no shock to many individuals who doubted 
all along that it would succeed. The Royal Navy's liaison officers 
in Washington had been sending back pessimistic reports on the 

progress of Skybolt, so the Admiralty was not taken by surprise. °° 
After recovering from the initial shock and conferring with the 
Royal Air Foree, the Minister of Defense asked the Board of 
Admiralty for advice on the proper course. The First Lord out- 
lined three alternatives to the Board. First, it could recommend 
that the Government discard the nuclear deterrent - advice that 
the Prime Minister was not interested in receiving. Second, ths 
Admiralty could propose a foree of hybrid nuclear submarines which 
would carry six to eight Polaris missiles and also possess an 
anti-submarine warfare capability. Third, it could suggest that 
the Government adopt the U. S. Polaris submerine design intact. 
This ship would mount sixteen Poleris and be assigned solely to 
@ missile carrying role. The days of being reluctant were over. 
The Fleet was being thrust into a deterrent role by forces beyond 
its control. The object now was to carry out this mission with 
competence and elan. 

The Board of Admiralty had confidence in Polaris as a 
deterrent weapons system even if it perhaps did not fully share 
the Government's affection for the concept of deterrence. It 
was more difficult to decide how Polaris should be integrated 
into the Royal Navy. The “hybrid” submarine had been suggested 

“as early aa 1958 and due to the Royal Navy's lukewarm attitude 
toward Polaris was never given serious consideration, "°° Now 

4% became more attractive. By combining the ASW and deterrent 
roles, the Admiralty could hope to obtain more nuclear submerines 
end to insure the future of its enti-submarine forces. Otherwise 
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there was little doubt that the nuclear “hunter-killer" program 
would be pushed back until the Polaris submarines were completed, 
and the Admiralty wished to circumvent that outcome. 

On the cther hand, there was a serious question about 
the wisdom of combining the two functions in one submarine. 
Certainly a hybrid boat, because of its size alone, would lose 
soeed and maneuverability. in turn this would reduce its effec- 
tiveness as an ASW vessel. At the same time 1t would carry 2 
smaller cluster of missiles. This meant that it would sacrifice 
performance in both roles, and probably do neither well. Economy 
aiso dictated against this alternative. The more missiles in a 
single ship the smaller the cost or placing a specific number of 
missiles on station. This was a vital consideration, since the 
capital cost of nuclear submarines is high. In the end the Board 
of Admiralty deferred cnoosing between the two schemes. It ade 
vised the Minister of Defense and the Prime Minister that Polaris 
would be an eminently satisfactory weapons system and that the 
Royal Navy could carry it off. It further reported the two 
schemes it was considering, but suggested that a final decision 
be delayed until efter further negotiations with the United States. 

By late fall 1962 it was public lmowledge that the Skybolt 
progrem was likely to be canceled." In December Prime Minister 
Macmillan and President Kennedy met at Nassau. At this well 
publicized conference Her Majesty's Government concurred in the 
cancellation of Skybolt, and the United States offered the Prime 
Minister Polaris in its stead. The Nassau agreement has been 
discussed &@t great length,and it would add little here to resur- 
rect the political pros and cons. From the standpvoint of the 
British Navy it was @ momentous decision which envisaged an 
entirely new role for the Fleet. Although the Admiralty adopted 
Polaris with reluctance, Nassau was the turning point. Thereafter, 
all those charged with implementing this decision devoted then- 
selves to this new task with determination and dedication. 

Once the public clamor died down end the Board examined 
the Nassau agreement it was clear that the hybrid submarine was 
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ruled out. The Admiralty felt that the clause in the agreement 
committing the Polaris submarines to NATO, except in cases of 
"erave national emergency "> 
Ships for practically any duties other than carrying deterrent 


would preciude the use of such 


missiles. 

The Board then addressed itself to alleviating the costs, 
for years the root of the Admirelty’s reluctance to accept Polaris. 
The Board argued that the Navy was assuming a new and distinctive 
task which justified increased funds. it even urged for a time 
the establishment of a new and seperate category of defense funds 
for deterrent Pacers” it reasoned that the Air Force had 
been criginally responsible for the deterrent and now the Navy 
wes. There was no way to predict which Service would take it 
over in the future. The best way to avoid disruption and to 
facilitate the transferring of this runction was to appropriate 
specific funds for deterrent weapons. This was a rather ingenious 
argument designed to assure the Admiralty a large portion of the 
Air Force appropriation. it was clearly so recognized, and was 
soon dropped. However, efter some urging the Ministry of Defense 
took up the matter of additional funds with the Treasury. ‘The 
latter abruptly responded that the shift to Polaris would not 
justify raising the defense budget. If the Minister of Defense 
wished to transfer funds between the Services that was his affair. 
shereunon the Minister of Defense made an executive decision thet 
the costs of Polaris would be equally shared by all three Services. 
It is too early to determine how fully that directive will be 
obeyed and exactly what effect the Polaris program will have on 
the rest of the Navy. But certainly this decision has modified 
the Admiralty's original fears. There is general consensus that 
this was & rather remarkeble victory under the circumstances. 

On April 6, 1965 a sales agreement for the exchange of 
Poleris missiles and accompanying information was signed between 
the U. S. Navy and the Royal Nevy.O7 Concurrently the British 
Navai Ballistic Missile Systom Program was created, along the 
lines of the U. S. Navy's Special Projects Office, to supervise 
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all the details of getting British Polaris submarines to sea, 
Four such submarines have been authorizea. °° An ambitious build- 
ing program has been scheduled. The first two boats were laid 
dowa in January 1964, two more in early 1965. The first is 
scheduled to be denvloyed on station by June 1968; the next three 
are due to join her in six month intervals. The Royal Navy is 
promoting this program with vigor. There is every prospect that 
the projected target dates will be met. But the program is an 
extremely demanding one, generating serious personnel problens 
ulty is not so much the total 


at 
throushout the Fleet. The diffic 
libre peonpie required to man 


number es the number of high ca 
ballistic missile submarines. The capital expenses are estvti- 


. : 8 . : 
mated et approximately £300 million. 9 Thus far the funds laid 


peak of this expenditure will fall ebout 1967-68. It will be 
impossible to predict the long range effects of Polaris on the 
amnois further aiong. Unfortu- 


out have not gravely hurt the remainder of the Navy. But the 
4 


fs 


rest of the Fleet until the progr 
ately, the cost promises to escalate, and a number of authorities 
believe that, true to the Admiralty's original predictions, it 
will detract in the end fron the Fleet's conventional mission. 
frecesective of this, the Nassau agreenent has restored 
the Royal Navy to a pivotal vosition in the British defense 
picture somewhat similar to that of earlier years. It is now 
engased in assuming the prime responsibility for the British 
deterrent and in building up a smell but sophisticated force of 
nuclear submarines. At the same time the Admiralty is fiercely 
determined to retain and strengthen the Fleet's conventional 
limited war capabilities. For nothing hes happened to downgrade 
the importance of thet mission in the eyes of the Navy's leaders. 
One can legitimately ask whether the available resources will per- 
mit the implementation of such an ambitious scheme, Nevertheless, 
in 1963 the future of the Royal Navy was brighter than it had been 
at any point since World War II, There is little question that it 
kas assured itself a position of prominence for some years to come 
and thet it has carved out two vital roles for the modern day Fleet. 
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CHAPTER VI 


NOTES 


Much of the date in this section came from three extensive 
interviews with individuais who were connected with the 

early days of this program and unfortunately cannot be 
confirmed in public documents. In addition the writer was 
given access to some notes texen in an unclassified lecture 

by a scientist who was at Harwell in the middle 1950's which 
Gescribed in some detail the historical development of the 
nuclear propulsion effort. Again the writer was asked not 

to cite the source. For a very brief historical treatnent 

of the early effort see R. V. Moore and J. Goodlet, "Harwell 
Design Study," The Journsl of British Nuclear Energy - 
Conference, Vol.ii, No. 2 (April 1951), pvp. 58-593; Christonher 
Hinton and R. V. Moore, “The Nuclear Propulsion of Shins,” 
Ibid, Vol. IV, No. 1 (Janvary 1959), po. 39-50. In view of 
ali that has been published on nuclear reactors it is shocking 
that there is so little availeble on the history of the naval 
reactor effort in Britein. 


There is an interesting officiel account published deseribing 
the establishment at Herwell. Harwell: The British Atomic 


Energy Research Establicshnent (London: of, aveOe 9 1952). 





For the reéder who would like some technical, but at the same 
time understandable, backsround on these type of reactors, see 
Hinton and Moore, Nuclear Enersy Conference. 


tts large size and the graphite core would have also meade it 
peculiarly vulneraple to shock. This is an important con- 
sideration in a submarine where every item must be built to 
withstand depth charge attack. In the same vein helium would 
be morse difficult to contain than a liquid coolant. 


For general information on Britain's extensive power program 
see Cnd. 9389, “A Programme of Nuclear Power," February 1955, 
(London: H.M.S.0.)3; Britain's Atomic Factories (London: 
H.M.S.0., 1954); John Cockeroft, “The United Kingdom Atonic 
Energy Authority and its Functions,” The Journal of British 
Nuclear Energy Conference, Vol. I, No. 1 (January 1956), 

DD. fr Ram ee Fuel,” The Guardian, December 2, 1964, 
Opas Dl16,.- 


Calder Hall was the first commercial nuclear power station 


built in Britein,and it went into operation in 1956. For 
general information see Galder Hall (London: U.K. AEA, 1958). 
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Tn 1955 the Ship Design pera Committee assigned it a 
Class II priority - this was the lowest available category. 
Theoretica ally this meant that the program should receive 
resources to match the rete of ee expected, but to 
sive way to more urgent demands. Practicaliy the DRPc 

only considered Class I pro jects. This lack of svoport 
meant that the Defense Research Policy Committee asigned 

1% no priority at all. In turn it was impossible to con- 
vince the AKA's scientists at Harwell to devote time, money 
or energy to & maritime progran,. 


This attitude of the British people was mentioned in several 
interviews. it should be mentioned that the Royal Navy 
employed submarines in both world wars, and several com- 
piled remarkable records. However, the British submarine 
effort inrpither case was extensive enough to draw attention 
from the German U~boats or to make submerine warfare in 
general respectable. 

? 


There were naturally some dissident views on this subject. 
However, the bulk of the sonior officers were in agreement 
that submarines did not orrer the return on the investment 
to justify tne huge expense that a reactor research progran 
seemed to involves This was before the Royal Navy care to 
the U. 5S. view that submarines were ideal for combatting 
other submarines. 


interview. 
The British seientists foresaw a 15,000 to 20,000 shaft horse 
yower installation. The Nautilus had a 15,000 SHP olent. 


Many sonior officers are rather sensitive on the question of 
whether the Admiralty was apathetic about nuclear power. 
Inevitably professionals justify the delay by stressing the 
enphasis put on land-based power producing reactors. For 
examnpie see speecn by Rear-Admiral G. A. M. Wilson reported 
in Neval Review, April 1958, >. 225% end speech by First Sea 
Lord, Adniral Vounsbatten, reported in The Times, January 138, 
1957. Nevertheless, in every interview where this subject was 
discussed at lensth the respondent agreed that one of the 
orine reasons for the Navy's late entry into the field was the 
failure of the leaders to push for nuclear power earlier. 





this was & special company formed specifically £Or GES wep 
it included elements from Vickers Armstrong, Rolis Royce and 
Foster Wheeler. | 


4 zero energy reactor is built specifically for research and 
not to furnish power or produce fissionabdle material. For an 
excellent description of Neptune see Journel of the Roval 
Naval Seientifice Service, January 1958, po. 26-55. 
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Contracts were signed with Vickers-Arnstrong Ltd. (Barrow) 
for the hull and with Vickers-A mustrong (Engineers) Ltd. for 
the machinery. 


Cmd. 9789, "“Agresment between United Kingdom and United States 
for Cooperat ion on Civil Uses of Atomic Energy for Mutual 
Defense,” June 1955. For details of emendment see The Tires, 
dune 15, -1956. 


Both the Atomic Energy Authority scientists and production 
people were constantly lukewarm to the Navy progran The 
reactor scientists disliked secing any money or nanpower 
Giverted from land-based reactor research, and also it 
meant that their control over the experimental progran 
would be fractured to a certain extent. The production 
group was heavily oriented towards the weapons program and 
just could not generate any sympathy for what it considered 
& secondary requirement. 


It is by no means customary for the Admiraeity to circulate 
reports which throw its own equipment in a bad Light. 
However, the Minister of Defense had just accepted the 
Navy's contention that the Floet'’s anti-submarine cepa- 
bility was vital to SACLANT, and the Admiralty felt it 
more important to save Dreadnousht then to keep its ASW 
image unblemished. 


eo 


For newspaper articies published during this period on the 
threat to Droecnouent see “Atomic Sub Plan May be Scranped, 
Evening News, October 2 1957; Daily Teleeranh, October 7a 
1957; “Cheek to British A-Shio Plans," Sunday Times, 
December 1, 1957; “Navy to Lose ita A~Sub,” Daily Express, 
October 25, 1957. 





fransiating this general feeling into positive ection wa 
weaw~ner difficuks since the U. Se Navy's nuclear hecnieaen 
program is under the control of Vice-Admiral H. G. Rickover. 
Until he personally was convinced that information shouid be 
given to Britain, 1% was unlikely that an exchange could be 
arranged. For reasons yet unknown and speculated on a% 

great length in Britain, Admiral Rickover eventually reversed 
his eeeict stand and in i957 decided that the time had come 
to extend assistance to the Royal Navy's submerine reactor 
progran. 


3 RS 
<a 


Interview. 
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It was interesting to note the different estimates which 
respondents gave as to the time the American reactor saved 
the British in commissioning Dreadnought. They no doubt 
correlated with the interviewee's perspective. The minimum 
estimate was six months given by a scientist in the British 
program. The maximum was five years given by a high rankinng 
officer who was on the Board of Admiralty at the time and 
instrumentel in driving through the exchange. 


Obviously Admiral Rickover made good on his word. 


For summary see The Times, July 9, 1958. For the verbatim 
agreement see Cnd. 470, United States, No. 2 (1958). 


Although the British preferred a continuing exchange there 
were some compensatory advanteges to this arrangement. They 
did not have to pay royelties on eny future work based on 
knowledge derived from the American plant. The initial 
contract would have required continuous royelties. 


A number or respondents suggested that this change in the 
arrangements, which the British had originally hoped to 
formalize, was inspired by the Admiralty’s refusal to eut 
back its research program, However, there is certainly 

no tangible evidence of this. Despite the tension and 
difficulties associated with the negotiations the writer 
detected nothings put gratcruiness for the reactor exchenge, 
although several peovle interviewed who actually participated 
in the negotiations were visibly guarded in their comments. 
the writer was able to discover only two references in the 
press tc any tension between the Royal Navy and Admiral . 
Rickover. See New York Times, October 21, 1960 and Dailv 


rb 


A4elesranpn, October 22, 1900, 


a 
bed 
a ein | 
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rd of the Aaniralty 


Cnd. 949, "Statement of the First Lo 
es,1960-61," February 1960, 


¥xplenatory of the Navy Estinates, 
De 156 


Deiiv Pelercranh, September 1, 1960. 





Cnd. 2270, "Statement on Defense 1964," February 1964, v. 16. 


Thomas F. Field, “Blue Streak Missile," NATO Journal, Februaery- 
March 1962, pv. 27. : 
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Mr. Duncan Sandys has clained that the British decision to 
proceed independently was taken only after the Americans had 
refused to supply ballistic missiles to Britain. This is 
extronely aifficuit to credit. The United States in March 
1955 orfered to supply Corporal missiles to the Britisn 
Army and in the late ‘fifties the medium range Thor, In 
addition there was close collecboration with the U. S. on 

the development of Blue Streak. The sense of the meg Oo all 
conducted by the writer wes that Britain did not want ¢t 
abandon this field to the Americans and decided to a ohones 
trate on the one weapon which seened the most important 
under the circumstances, 


Gmc@ 95901, pv, 19% 

For public references to Mr. Sandys’ deeo personal interest 
in Blue Streak see isandys Faces his Vital Battle," Daily 
Express, February 12, 1960; "Nearly £100 Million On Blue 
Streak," The Guardian, April.14, 19603 Comment of Mr. 
George Brown in 622 H. Cc. Deb 214-14 and 215-18. 

Field, 27. 

Cnd. 124 rg pe 6 

Crider 3655 Dx Ts 

28. It was certainly not as advanced @s implied. 

y 1% was modeled after the U. S. Atlas and was 

ally a copy of U. S. hardware, although it was hoped 
retch out the performance to exceed the Thon. 


For a fervent defense of Bine Streak by Mr. Sandys see 
622 H. G. Deb. 240-96 and 330-42. 


Pista, 51. 
C 


» Deb. 1267. 


For a strong ae by @ highly vleced official see remarks 
of the Chier of Air Staff, Air Chief Marshal Sir Dermot 
Boyle in might, Fepruary 22, 1957, p. 229. 


ee fir Power, Se ets 1958, po. 283ff. This was very similar 
to the Navy’s Fairlead Conference held at Greenwich in early 
1957. However, it was much more elaborate and highly 
publicized. 


LE GL Dape 


This was not Skybolt but a subsonic predecessor. 
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The Times, Anril 9, 1957. 
Flight, April 19, 1957, p. 501. 


For articles and comments on this issue see Flight, April 12, 
1957, p. 462; Flight, March 22, 1957, p. 3553; The Times, 
eo 15, 1957. The best overall review of the pressure 

xerted by the aircraft industry in this fight is found in 
Snyder, "Dissertation, © 329-68, 





Flight, November i5, 1957, Ds 786% 
Snyder, "Dissertation, ” 3546. 
tbids, 357. 


For the only eccount the writer could locate on the early 
development history of Seaslus see E.M.E.L., "Phe Stars of 
Guided Weapons in the United Kingdon, “Naval Review, XLII, 
No. 1 (February 1954), po. 9-10. See. ‘De. 85 above. 


The following comments on the background of the Polaris 
progran rest largely on James Beer and William E. Howard, 
Poleris (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1960). 


Martin, 28. 


there 18 no puplic confirmation of actual offers, but it is 
more than clear from interviews that the close rapport 
established between the Royal Navy and U. 5S. Navy regarding 
Polaris carried with it the full backing of the Navy section 
of the Pentagon, if and when tne British chose to adopt this 
weapon system. 


Field, 28. For perhaps st authoritative account of the 
minkine that went on behind the scenes see Sir Frederick 
Brmdrett "a remarkebly frank comments before the Royal United 
service Institution. He was the Ghiefr Scientist in the 
Wiinistry of Defense and a2 strong supporver of Blue Streak. 
in fact 1% is goneraily assuned that ne left MOD because of 
strong differences of opinion over Blue Streak. Journal: 
Roval United Service Institution, Vol. CV, No. 610, 


(August 1960), po. 352-43. 


On the other hand the American Navy took a vigorous interest 
in the course of basic missile research and fought deternined- 
ly for solid fuel. See Baer and Howard, 18-76. 


s mentioned in @ number of interviews as one of the 
main reasons the Admiralty shied clear of this issue. 
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The most interesting exchange during this period occurred 

in the Obsarver. Two articles appeared under the pseudonym 
‘Nucleus’ criticizing airborne missiles and generally decrying 
the need .for a British deterrent. He went on to contend that 
if a deterrent was essential then Polaris was the only viable 
answer. See Observer Decenber 7 and 28, 1958. It was widely 
rumored that "Nucleus" was a recently retired high ranking 
naval officer who had-the full backing of the Admiralty in 
this effort. For the reection see letters to the editor in 
Observer, December 21, 1958. For the best discussion of the 
trend or strategic thinking outside the Government regarding 
Polaris see Armstrong, 253-57. 


There is little doubt that the bias of the professional 
officers toward carriers and surface ships played a part here. 
An early shift to Polaris might have torpedoed the carrier. 
Snyder makes quite an issue of this, see Politics, 128-29. 
However, this writer is convinced that Snyder overrates the 
fervor of this controversy within the Admiralty. There were 
some ardent individual advocates within the Navy for an all 
Submarine Fleet, but they never received much of a hearing, 
and the Board never considered seriously downgrading surface 
ships. 


ine with a Polaris boat is 
much like contrasting a fighter and eae bomber. Attack boats 
are considered much more glamorous by the men who man them. 
& Polaris submarine is tied closely to the chain of commend, 
and its first responsibility is to avoid enemy forces, so 
it does not hold the appeal for agsressive submeriners that 
the smaller ships do. 


a 


S, March 1, 1960 





For an excellent discussion of the implications of this pro- 
gram see The Guardian, April 1, 1960. 


Martin, 28. 


Tnese three findings were pieced together from several 
interviews. 


This theme was constantly reiterated by respondents both 
Within and without the Royal N Vy- One of the arguments 
employed asainst the adoption of Polaris was that it would 


per) 
necessitate the formation of a small elite Group within the 


Navy and that this was not desirable. These proponents cited 
che U. S. nuclear program which has been handled in such a 
Manner and unquestionably has caused sone serious personnel 
broblens within the officer corps of the U. 3. Navy. Hovever 
“ oe could Pind no evidence that this voint carried any. 
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iter found this attitude widely shared by 
Seger Propin on 
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Interview. 


fThere is little question that the bulk of the journalists, 
lay stravegists, and politicians who seemed to have no 
allegiance to any perticular Service favored Polaris. This 

was manifest both fron the popular press and interviews. 

On this see Armstrong, 255-57. 


The Guardian, Avril 14, 1960. 





For description of t 
1900. A number of rx 
United States actually offers “ a. be Gre at Sed onan: 
during this visit, but this writer could find no one who 
professed actually to know or any tangible evidence to this 
eriecu. 





621 H. GC. Deb. 12653 622 H. C. Deb. 245-47. 
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interview. For &@ very general reference to this study see 
MRocket Subs Only," Daily Herald, October 135, 1960. 


he debate on the Skybolt decision Polaris was mentioned 
imber of times and a number of sveakers attacked its 
setiveness. For example see speeches by Mr. Woodrow 

+ (Besworth) 622 H. G. Deb. 290-91 ae Sir A. V. Howey 
clessfield) ibid. 305-04, Interestingly ,enough no one 
he Government saw fit to rise to Polaris’ derense. 
ertieip ated in the Navy's 
fran nkly admitted that in 
's failure to get behind 
pective of national, not 


A number of interviewees who he 
higher councils during this 2 
retrospect they considered cS 
Polaris a mistake - from the pe 
Navy, interest. 


Ywo intervieweos mentioned that the Royal Air Force foush 
desperately to keep this report confined within the defense 
establishment. Evidently the Air Council did not consider 
it favorable to the Air Force s case. 


Unfortunately the comments on this committee must rest on 
only two interviews. 





There is no doudnt whatsoever that the Government wes informed 


considerably in advance of the Nassau Conference of Skrybolt's im- 
minent demise despite the outcries os foe iain. 
at the time, Inverestingly enough wh tne Government was 


asked by the U. 5S. what its reaction ne be to the Skybolt 
ancellation it did not inform the Admiralty for several 

weeks while it firet sounded out tne Air Force reaction, 

The Admiralty knew full well what was going on and bided 

its time until it was notified formally. 


Personal correspondence with a nhign ranking retired naval 
OLA cer. 


As exemple see Sunday Times, December 9, 19623; Guardian, 
December 7, 1962; Deily Telecrash, November 16, 1964. 





For the text of the agreement reached at Nassau see 
Now York Times, December 22, 19562. 


See the letter to a an from Sir frederick Brundrett, 
the former Chior Scientist at the Admiralty and, later, at 


v4 


t e 
the Ministry of bemtnde, on January 15, 1963. 


"Aeveenent Between the United States of America and the 
United Kingdom of Great Britein and Norther ivetona," 
Defense Polaris Scrles (Wash: Supt. of Documents, 1963). 


program was reviewod with care by tne new Labor 

mment and despite its epeae campaign talk ebout can- 
nis a a decision was made to go anead with 
YP. ee New York Zines, February 23, 19655. 





CHAPTER Vil 
POLICY PROCESS 


The preceding chepters record the impressions of an 
American na@val officer, with regerd to the evolution of the 
British Navy and of its supporting structure of ideas and 
doctrines since 1945. In essence, this has been the story of 
how the pressures of foreign affeirs, domestic politics and 
technical advances all acting through the nation's governmental 
machinery heve continuously end inexorably reshaped naval think- 
ing and policy. However, to pnetter understand these forces and 
their conseauences, one needs to investigate with some care the 
decision-making process @s opposed to the substantive product. 
There are two reasons for dcing so. 

First, the political grouvs which participate in the 
rormation of policy and the edministrative arrangements govern- 
ing the relationships between these groups often inject an 

z 


aQutononous ini oeess whien in itself? influences 


poreciate the course of postewar defense 


iS) 


oy 
The cutcome. to 
policies it is essential to examine how officials working within 
the orgenization interpret events and translate their desires 
into action. Secondly, en anelysis of the policy-making machinery 
will serve both to test the hypotheses of other political studies 
of tne British syster and perhaps to sugsest new generalizations. 
Political structure is central to a political pane ale ability 
tO CXpi0oit opvortunities and to overcome obstecles present in its 
mitieu. Economic trends, technical developments, and foreign 
ressures may be beyond a government's power to manipulate. On 
the other hand a netionel community may have wider effective 
choice regsrding organizational arrangements for formulating 


ene), 
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policy and the people who conduct its affairs. In this area 
meaningful generalizations can perhaps be drawn and applied in 
the future. 

fLth this in mind, it is the intention in this chapter 
to look critically at the overail political milieu within which 
the Admiralty operates and to examine how the structural arrange- 
ments, both political and administrative, influence the final 
Deocucy. Onee tet 16 completed the. next une will then focus 
on the Admiralty itself es the sovernmental structure most specif- 


4 of 


ically concerned with navel affairs, and especially to examine 


its role in the’ policy proceés. 


One striking foature of British defense policy is how 
Ou sal wressures. At least an 
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cr 
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removed i¢ is from everyday po 
can, familiar with nis own plurelistic government, is apt 
impressed with the strong position of the Cabinet and 
ministries vis-a-vis Parliamont and other groups external to 
the executive structure. This is especially evident in the 
area of defense, Military policy is largely the result of a 
dialogue between the politicians in the Government and the 
involved departments. The many outside elements which are 
presumably interested in defense matters can exercise at most 
oniy an indirect influence on policy. This feature of British 
rule is well known to students of comparative politics. The 


intent here is to examine it in the specific context of the 
Royal Nevy, for 1% is basic to understanding the formulation of 
neval policy. 


The essentiel neture of the British political systen 
normally assures the Government a tight control over a wide 
range of policy. Parliament lacks the independent role played 
by the U. 5. Congress.’ The Prime Minister dominates the House 
of Commons prinarily by means of the harsh weapon of parwy dise 
Cipline. Ee is not only Chief Executive, Out 28@s0 & member of 
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Parliament and leader of the majority party. His ministers aro 
likewise chosen from the predominant Party in the House of 
Commons. The Prime Minister sponsors all major legislation, and 
an adverse vote on one of his bills is likely to evoke a disso- 
lution of the House of Commons, and a general election. The 
spectre of dissolution combined with other facts of British 
politics give the Government great influence over most of their 
party colleagues in Parliament, and operates as a powerful deter- 
rent against defection. Dissolution is a two edged sword, but 
generally the "back-bencher" stands to lose a great deal more 
than the leaders themselves. Not only does a defector injure 
the party's political reputation which inevitably reflects on 
hin, but if he insists on flaunting the leadership he risks 
losing the support of his party. This may entail the loss of 
campaign funds, organizational support and endorsement by the 
party's leaders. In Britain which is much more nationally 
oriented than the United States, this is practically tantamount 
to defeat. The casualties in an election are normally concen- 
trated among the backebenchers. Needless to say, most Members 
of Parliament desire to retain their seats, thereby tightening 
the Government's ‘control of their voting behavior. As a result 
"normally it is certain that any Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment will pass, substantially in the form in which first sub- 
mitted, whatever splendid oratory, indisputable facts, and 
tight logic may be advanced against it in the Chamber."* In 
essence the focus of political power lies not in the legislature 
but in the Cabinet. 

Buttressing this pattern are both cultural and adminis- 
trative considerations which enhance the Government's power. 
The Cabinet enjoys a great deal of authority and autonomy partly 
because of the widespread British belief that once leaders are 
chosen it is their business to govern and they should be given 
the latitude to do so. This is characteristic of British pol- 
itical behavior in general.° From a practical standpoint, the 
parliamentary time available is severely limited,and the 
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legislative schedule must be carefully coordinated in order to 
get the necessary business done. This function logically falls 
to the leadership and no matter where public Bills originate 
they are normally sponsored by ministers. Thus the Government 
controls the substance of legislation and the time that is de- 
voted to it. Ministers together with leaders of the Opposition 
even determine who is to speak and how much time is allowed to 
each. It should be stressed that this authority is rarely used 
to stifle criticism, but nevertheless it gives the Government 
far more control over the deliberative process than is the case 
in Washington. Just as important, the rules require that the 
House cannot amend Government Bills without ministerial approval 
in principle. This device, by preventing significant changes, 
further tightens the Government's control. * In essence Parliament 
deliberates and debates, but it does not truly legislate, at least 
not in any sense familiar to Americans. 

Although Bills are often debated at great length, 
Parliament has never developed an investigative function at all 
comparable to that of the American Congress. Individual members 
outside the Government both in the Majority and in the Opposition, 
are deprived of one of the most important means of obtaining 
information about the administration of government. They are 
isolated from the non-political members (i.e. civil servants, 
military officers, etc.) of the Government by custom,> Similarly, 
they are not entitled to classified data unless the Government 
chooses to release it. MP's do have the privilege of addressing 
queries directly to Ministers about matters for which they are 
responsible. The first hour of every sitting day (except Friday) 
is set aside for this purpose, and these questions cover a wide 
range of governmental activity. Unquestionably, this device is 
helpful in exposing missteps in the executive branch, and Keeps 
the Government on their toes. However, the questions must be 
subnitted ahead of time, and Ministers are still not required 
to divulge any information which they choose to withhold. Obvi- 
ously this device is not designed to probe deeply into administrative 
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matters or to substitute for investigating committees. Needless 
to say lack of essential information drastically reduces the 
individuel legislator's opportunities to exercise his initiative 
or to originate policy. This is particularly the case with 
regard to such matters as the military defense budget, broad 
strategic concepts, force deployments, etc. where the issues 

are without exception complex and in many cases involve classi-~- 
fied information. Only the Government is in a position to amass 
the necessary data, to weigh it, and to initiate an overall 
program. These are regarded as essentially executive functions 
unsuitable for Parliamentary determination, and, in any case, 
beyond the average MP's probable range of information. 

This asymmetrical distribution of influence is demon- 
strated annually when the House of Commons and House of Lords 
consider the defense estimates. Early in each calendar year 
the Government submits a Statement on Defense (popularly called 
the Defense White Paper) which outlines its strategic thinking, 
the suggested size and composition of forces, proposed budgetary 
levels and some general commentary on the state of each Service. 
It is formally debated at some length and then humbly approved 
without modification. 

The defense debate is characteristic of the way in which 
Parliament is largely excluded from direct participation in the 
policy-making process. The Government may take major strategical 
decisions without even informing, much less consulting, the House 
of Commons. Parliament was not consulted on the commitment of 
forces to NATO, on the building of a nuclear deterrent force, or 
on the acceptance of Polaris. Perhaps the most significant 
example was the decision to build atomic weapons, a decision 
never roferred to the House of Commons for approval. In the 
United States, Congress can and does make independent judgments 
on the manpower and money requirements of the Services. The House 
and Senate often alter the Government's recommendations. To a 
rather large degree, they serve as power centers which can oppose 
the executive branch's decisions and even legislate in defiance 
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of the President's stated policies. This simply cannot happen 
in Great Britain. Policy-making is a@ virtual monopoly of the 
Government. 

However, to contend that most MP's do not centrally 
participate in policy formulation is not to argue that they are 
unimportant or that they have no voice in public affairs. 
"Parliament is both a source of influence, which is frequently 
accommodated by a Government, and a part of the network of 
intellectual activities by which an articulate public external 
to the Government attempts to influence policy decisions through 
commentary and criticism. "! Although the Cabinet may be able 
to assure itself the necessary votes on a division, at the same 
time it cannot afford too hostile and sustained criticism from 
its own rank and file. The Government operating in a context of 
political consent must always concern themselves about the 
acceptability of their actions. For this purpose, Parliament 
is one of the prime indicators of the nation's political pulse. 
Parliamentary action is primarily limited to debate of major 
policies, but this device serves to publicize the views of the 
parties, to criticize governmental policies and to illuminate 
areas of disagreement. Debates reveal the strength of the 
Government's support and lay the groundwork for the public re- 
ception of the legislation under discussion. Needless to say 
the Prime Minister and his Cabinet are always interested in 
reducing criticism within Parliament and in tailoring their 
policies to the majority consensus. It is from this source 
that Parliament derives its strength. Nevertheless, this is an 
indirect type of influence which relegates parliamentarians to 
the role of an important critic. In essence Parliament is only 
"one force in a great complex of forces that press upon and 
Yimit those who do govern. "® 

The same factors that inhibit Parliament's participation 
in the policy process apply to other groups interested in defense - 
only more so. The primary difficulty is the "lack of access to 
information needed to make valid assessments of the strategic 
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situation, most especially with respect to technology. "7 One 

problem here is the complexity of the technological information, 

and the other is the secrecy which necessarily surrounds sensi- 

tive areas. Moreover, the same ethics which restrict contacts 

between Parliament and the professional, both officers and civil 

servants, apply to other groupa as well. As a result of these 

restrictions few private organizations in Britain study security 

problems. There are no equivalents to the Rand Corporation and 

to the similar private and semi-private organizations in America, 

which concentrate on the analysis of current military policy. 

The closest analogues are a number of non-governmental institutions, 

such as the Royal Institute of International Affairs, and the 

hoyel United Service Institution. However, these have practi- 

cally ignored contemporary politico-military matters. The 

Institute of Strategic Studies was founded in 1958 as a private 

research organization for the purpose of studying current defense 

problems, but its efforts thus far have been confined mainly to 

international relations, \° There are no university centers 

specializing in the study of military policy and very few 

university courses dealing with current defense problems. 

"Individual scholars with an interest in security problems are 

only slightly more numerous; the fifteen or so books dealing 

with current security policy, published in Britain between 1946 

and 1960, were the product of half that many authors. "!! The fact 

is that the intellectual community dealing with military problems 

4s very small and includes even fewer “individuals competent in 

the technical aspects of military policy. "' 
There is fairly broad press coverage of defense problems, 

but it seems to be generally agreed that the press has very little 

influence on military planners and administration. Again, lack 

of essential information is the key factor. Thus the press can 

do little more than comment on policy after it is made, not during 

the process. Furthermore, most press commentary is polemical. 

This type of advice can hardly carry great weight with the 

official strategist who has wider information and heavier 
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responsibilities. There is a strong tendency for both the 
intellectuals and the press to address themselves to generalities 
end easily comprehended principles and to neglect the crucial 
issues - such as the technical details of various alternatives, 
the concrete benefits each offers, and above all detailed cost 
comparisons. !? | 

Again, as in the case of Parliament, this is not to say 
that the views of intellectuals and the reporting of the press 
are not important - they are. Such commentary is both a source 
of some information and a forum for extending the type of 
criticisms which are voiced in Parliament. Many individuals 
interested in defense affairs have to rely solely on the press 
for information. There is little question that the press plays 
some role in shaping attitudes. Even MP's and civil servants, 
who are not directly concerned with defense affairs, depend on 
newspapers for their basic information and impressions of the 
public mood. That the press does play a significant role is 
best evidenced by the effort which the Government puts into 
influencing reporting and into rebutting the criticism of 
commentators. Again, however, this acknowledges the press' power 
to shape opinion, not its ability to influence policy-making 
directly. Undoubtedly, an occasional suggestion made by a 
strategist outside the Government wends its way into official 
policy, but this does not refute the basic thesis that outside 
commentators are primarily important as critics and not as 
policy initiators. 

In illustrating the Government's powerful position in the 
policy-mneking process perhaps another source of influence should 
be mentioned = pressure groups. Undoubtedly pressure groups are 
en important feature of the British political scene, and in many 
areas of public policy they exercise a potent influence. '4 There 
are several organizations and groups outside the formal structure 
of government which lobby on issues related to defense. However, 
the nature of the channels of influence and of military problems 
furnishes the Government, at least by U. S. standards, considerable 
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control over, and immunity from, those particular groups 
interested in defense policy. 

Thore are three ways that a pressure group may seek to 
sway policy decisions. !> It may: (1) concentrate on creating 
public attitudes favorable to the group's interests hoping that 
political leaders will in turn be influenced; (2) lobby in 
Parliament in the expectation that sympathetic MP's can influence 
ministers; and (3) consult directly with the appropriate govern- 
mental departments. The first two channels are at best ineffie 
cient. As already noted, the individual member has little 
opportunity to influence policy formulation. This fact alone 
places any pressure group working through public opinion or 
directly on Parliament several stages away from the actual 
decision-makers. This does not deter pressure groups from 
attempting both to create favorable public images and to gain 
support in Parliament. However, organizations relying solely 
on these channels can rarely exercise a strong influence on 
policy. | 

Compared to the American system, this arrangement reduces 
the impact of pressure groups. In the United States government, 
where power is more diffused, pressure groups enjoy numerous 
alternative channeis for making their presence felt. By gaining 
a firm foothold in a political party, a Congressional committee, 
or in Congress itself, they can sometimes secure decisions 
opposed to the Administration's desires. Since these channels 
in Britain offer such poor prospects, the quickest and most 
effective method of swaying decision-making is to consult directly 
with the appropriate government agency. To say the least, this 
puts the Government in an excellent position to deal with and 
assess the outside organization's influence before acceding to 
its demands. 

Nevertheless, in some areas there are pressure groups 
which exert effective pressure directly on the Government and 
are deeply involved in the policy pRocene | But the principal 
private organizations interested in strategic policy do not 
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enjoy these advantages. Perhaps the most prominent groups 
concerned with defense are the Service associations - the Navy 
League, Army League, Royal Air Force Association and the Air 
League of the British Empire. These organizations are composed 
of retired officers, civilians interested in military affairs, 

a few politicians and some active officers. They have nothing 
to offer in the way of expertise or information which is not 
otherwise available to the Government. Nor does the Government 
have to depend on them to build public support for its policies. 
Consequently, their influence is generally slight, and they con- 
centrate their efforts primarily on the public and Parliament. 
One respondent, a member of the Navy League, was most candid 
about it: 


Around the turn of the century we could actually shape 
policy when some of our adherents were influential members 
of the aristocracy and carried great weight in the 
Government's higher councils. That is no longer the 

case. We reflect policy, not make it. Our primary 
function is to keep the Navy image before the public 

and Parliament, and to see that they are properly 

informed about the Royal Navy.! 


This opinion was more or less echoed by officials interviewed 
in the Admiralty. "We don't pay too much attention to the Navy 
League, unless there is a crucial fight in progress. In that 
case we make sure that it adopts the right line, but there is 
no evidence whatsoever that this has actually helped us, "8 
In short the service associations are in no position to exert 
significant pressure. 

A number of economic groups are concerned with defense 
policies. The most prominent are those representing industries 
which produce military equipment. However, their influence on 
policy is likewise limited. In the great majority of cases 
strategic policy is not at issue, but they are lobbying for one 
system as opposed to another both of which perform the same 
tactical function. In other instances, groups are pressing for 
contracts to be let in one area as opposed to another, because 
of the economic benefits to local residents. Perhaps the aircraft 
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industry is interested in changing the specifications on a 
military plane to make its design compatible with civilian 
requirements. This may alter performance characteristics, but 
it seldom changes the basic strategical policy. Again industry 
has very little expertise that is not available within the 
government, and the competition between industrial concerns 
lixewise weakens their position. 

It is very possible that the aircraft industry, in its 
campaign to convince the Government to continue building manned 
military aircraft, heavily influenced the decision to cancel 
Blue Streak and in turn shaped the nation's strategic policy. 
"However, even this is controversial and cannot be documented. 
In this instance the aircraft industry was in a particularly 
strong position, because of its size, affluence and importance 
to the economy as a whole. Also it was one of the few times 
that the aircraft companies could reach any agreement among 
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themselves on a common goal. 

As to the Navy specifically, industrial groups have had 
little impact. Guns, armor, and ammunition are produced in 
government-owned Royal Ordnance Factories. This bypasses private 
lobbyists altogether. Until 1957, the shipbuilding industry was 
oversubscribed and had a continuous backlog of orders. Naval 
work hes never been more than a fraction of the total output, 
and since World War II it has remained fairly constant. As a 
result the industry in general has taken relatively little 
interest in pushing Navy programs. The few yards which cater 
to the Navy have been kept occupied. Since 1960 shipbuilding 
orders have tapered off and there is some evidence that the 
picture is changing. However, the shipbuilders have never taken 
Government subsidies, nor "have they been as involved in politics 
a3 the aircraft industry; consequently they have little voice 


uZ0 Aircraft manufacturers, due to a small 


where it counts. 
number of planes which the Navy buys, have been more concerned 
with the Royal Air Force and on occasion have supported the RAF 


in arguments against the Navy. For example they opposed the 
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Admiralty in its fight for the American Phantom. In essence the 
Admiralty has neither found economic groups of great assistance 
in promoting its programs nor has it been subject to a great 
deal of pressure from then. 

In summary it would appear that pressure groups are less 
important in defense matters than they are in most other areas 
of British public policy, and that this is particularly true 
in the case of the Royal Navy. Like both Parliament and con- 
mentators outside the Government they are important factors 
which must always be taken into account, but they are in no 
sense a direct participant, and rarely an important one, in the 
decision-making structure. 

Finally, it is appropriate to say a brief word about the 
role of unorganized public opinion. In most political systens, 
but especially in those with democratic processes, public atti- 
tudes if firmly enough held can significantly influence govern- 
ment decisions. TJIllustrative of this is the frequently heard 
statement that politicians are limited by "what the public will 
stand." How much of a factor has this been in British naval 
policy-making? 

The British public has been polled regularly since World 
War II on the major defense issues such as conscription, nuclear 
weapons, disarmament and the magnitude of the defense effort. 

In general, these opinion surveys indicate that public attitudes 
place few limitations on defense decision-makers. *! For example 
throughout the Korean rearmament period the public decisively 
supported the Government's large expenditures on defense. In 
September 1950 at the outset of Korea 78% "agreed" with the 
Government's increased spending. A year later 64% indicated 
that they favored continuing the program even if the Korean War 
ended. As the Government began to advocate defense cut-backs 
public opinion responded accordingly. In 1955 32% of those 
polled favored reductions in defense. By 1957 this figure had 
rison to 50%,and by 1959 an overwhelming consensus (71%) had 
developed for the existing level of-expenditures. Public 
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attitudes in these instances corresponded closely to Government 
policy and seemed to be little effected by the counter currents 
ee cri cicisn. 

The pattern was generally the samo on the question of 
conscription. In September 1950 a majority of 55% approved an 
extension of National Service from eighteen months to two years, 
and only 33% objected. Public attitudes generally continued to 
approve this policy throughout the early 1950's. In 1954 59% 
indicated that they favored retaining conscription while 35% 
disagreed. By 1956 when leaders of both parties were calling 
for an end to conscription a minority of 38% supported it in 
@ British Gallup poll. 

Attitudes on: nuclear weapons likewise indicate that the 
Governnent plays a heavy role in shaping opinion. Polling 
commenced in 1955 and since that date support for unilateralism 
has ranged from 19% to a short time high of 33% in mid-1960. 
This figure soon receded to around 20%. At no time have the 
polls suggested heavy or sustained opposition to the possession 
of nuclear weapons. The evidence is not as complete as one 
would like, but it strongly suggests that public attitudes 
toward defense policy are "weakly held, and mass opinion tends 
to shift rapidly following changes of policy to support govern- 
ment decisions. "© 

There have been no questions posed in polls relating 
to strictly naval questions. This is to some extent unfortunate 
because there is a widely held belief that the Royal Navy enjoys 
a@ special position in the nearts of Englishmen, which protects 
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it from the vagaries of politics. Lacking objective data, I 
have had to rely strictly on subjective opinions elicited in 
interviews. Perhaps such evidence is unreliable, but at least 
it has been consistent. There was complete unanimity among 
respondents both in and outside the Admiralty that since World 
Wer II public attitudes had not effected the Navy's fortunes 
one way om the other. Some attributed this to a decline in the 
Navy's general reputation and status within the nation, “> but 
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the great majority insisted that although Britons by nature were 
sympathetic to the Navy this did’ not have anything to do with 
defense policy. That was a matter for politicians and the 
Government, and sentiment played no part in the process. This 
was reiterated by the practical professionals in the Admiralty. 
They could not cite one instance of public affection helping the 
Navy in its postewar struggles. On Admiralty civil servant put 
ao DLUuNnoLy : 


i have always been taught that the public favors the Royal 
Navy ,but it is not obvious at the policy-making level. In 
the hard-headed world of British politics it is impossible 
to translate sentiment into achievement. Now once has the 
public objected in any strength to post-war cuts in the 
Navy nor has there been any noticeable public support for 
the Nevy in its fight with the Air Force. I am confident 
that the public would raise its voice if the Government 
was to put us out of business, but for no other reason. 
When we advertise our case outside Whitehall, we are 
really hoping that it will inf}nence a minister or impor- 
ant advisers, not the public. 


Looking at the policy process as a whole, it appears to 
be largely isolated from the criticisms and pressures of domestic 
politics. The Government as opposed to the non-official groups 
and individuals. enjoys considerable independence in making 
strategic judgnents and, formulating defense policy. To an 
American observer the decision-making structure in this area 
seems relatively autonomous. 


Nature of the Policv Dialogue 





Tne foregoing discussion has demonstrated that the 
Government and its supporting administrative organization enjoy 
considerable autonomy, at least by American standards, in fashion- 
ing strategic policy and in shaping the basic roles of the three 
services. However, this is not to say that political chiefs are 
the sole originators of policy or that decisions are made by an 
immaculate heirarchical process where ministers direct and the 
pieces fall into place. It is manifest from the preceding 
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chapters that strategic decision-making although taking place 
within the confines of Whitehall is nevertheless the resultant 
of a continually varying set of pressures which may reinforce 
or contradict each other and are brought together through 
various channels within the administrative structure. Now, let 
us look more closely at this process. 

From certain perspectives the administrative structure 
of a government appears as a corporate entity with power 
relationships carefully delineated and authority flowing in 
one direction from top to bottom. At first look, the British 
defense structure seems to fit this image.*> At the top of the 
hierarchy stand the Prime Minister and his Cabinet, collectively 
responsible for the conduct of governmental affairs and the choice 
of a national strategy. At the next level is the Minister of 
Defense who oversees the Chiefs of Staff Committee, the Defense 
Research Policy Committee and the political Ministers of the 
three military departments. 

This structure furnishes the organizational framework 
for conducting military operations, administering the Services 
end formulating strategic policy. The first two functions lend 
themselves to a nsirarchical arrangement, for the flow of autnor- 
ity is strictly in one direction. The Cabinet, often represented 
by the Defense Committee, sets policy guidelines which control 
the budget, composition, and deployment of the armed forces. It 
is the duty of the Minister of Defense to translate these direc- 
tives into hardware and ready forces which are at the right place 
at the right time. Operationally he acts through the 0S5C which 
issues operations orders, directs strategic deployments, and is 
responsible for the conduct of combat operations. In adminis- 
trative matters the chein of command runs from the Minister of 
Defense to the appropriate Service department where they are 
hendled through regular military routines. This sketch applies 
Oniv to operational and administrative affairs. In these cases 
the goneral guidelines have already been decided and the remein- 
ing problem is to implement the policy. A heirarchical structure 
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ig well suited to these tasks, and in essence they dictate the 
form of the organization. | 

However, the focus of this study is neither operational 
or administrative on the main, but rather the evolution and 
making of policy. Although the same structural framework is 
employed for formulating policy, the process itself is basically 
different than that which applies to operationel and administra- 
tive matters. In fact it is more legislative in character than 
executive. Samuel P. Huntington in discussing American policy- 
making comments: 


Lesislative and executive processes of policy-making do 

not necessarily correspond to the legislative and executive 
branches of government. A policy-making process is legis- 
lative in character to the extent that: (1) the units 
participating in the process are relatively equal in power; 
(2) important disagreements exist concerning the goals of 
policy; and (3) there are many possible alternatives. © 


This summary also well characterizes the British policy-making 
machinery. We have noted that Parliament does not legislate 
national strategy. This process is a function of the Govern- 





ment. National goals are by no means fixed and immutable. They 
are constantly changing and are determined by officials and 
groups with different amounts of influence, different interests, 
and different perspectives. In the British Government the 
number of grouvs and officials concerned with defense policy 
include the three military Services, the Treasury, the Foreign 
Office, the Ministry of Aviation, and various groups pushing 
competing programs. Conflict is inevitable, and the practical 
range of choice may be narrow or wide. The result is shaped by 
persuesion, bargaining, and political pressures on the interested 
parties. 

Tne Prime Minister and his Cabinet are responsible for 
shaping strategic programs. As previously emphasized, this 1s 
one of the principal differences between the British and American 
systems. Final executive authority rests not in one man but in 
a body which is comprised of the Government's leading ministers. 
As the head of the Government, the Prime Minister admittedly 
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exerts more authority than his colleagues. He even has the 
final word in the appointment of ministers and determines which 
ones will sit in the Cabinet. In its deliberations his voice 
carries the heaviest weight, but this may vary considerably with 
aifferent personslities.<! Nevertheless, the Prine Minister's. 
primacy is by no means absolute - Cabinet decisions are taken 
jointly and responsibility for them is shared collectively. °° 

Constitutionally, the Cabinet is the locus where the 
many strands - economic, political, international, military - 
which form the woof and warp cf major policies, are brought to- 
gether and woven into the final product. Cabinet ministers 
legally heve the final say on policy matters. In practice, they 
actusily participate in many of the major strategic decisions. 
But the complexity of modern government requires delegated and 
diffused authority. Many of the same factors that have eroded 
Parliament's power over the Government have likewise diminished 
the Cabinet's control cover the buresucracy. 

A century ago the Government was concerned almost solely 
with collecting and expending revenues, keeping the peace, waging 
wer if necessary, and conducting diplomacy. Cabinet members were 
knowledgeable on practically ail aspects of governmental activity. 
It was possible for them to make policy on the basis of their 
own Enowledge, to supervise and coordinate governmental affairs 
closely and to make all of the important decisions. This state 
of arfairs has changed dramatically. Today the Cabinet sits at 
the apex of @ huge pyramid. The Cabinet presides over thirty 
government departments and a number of public corporations that 
werfcorm @ wide range of functions. <” The civil service grew from 
20,000 in 1832 to over 700,000 in 1950.-° foday the Cabinet hes 
neither the time nor the specialized expertise to supervise the 
details of administration, to coordinate closely the activities 
between departments and to settle all disputes. It has been 
graduelly forced to delegate more and more of its authority to 
lesser podies. Unlike the United States where political 
appointees occupy many of the top posts, a British department has 
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relatively fewer political appointees, normally only a single 
minister, and one or two parliamentary secretaries.”! Increasing- 
ly, responsibility for supervision and administrative guidelines 
has overflowed from ministers to civil servents or high ranking 
military officers. Likewise, responsibility for coordinating 
departmental activities has come to rest on the devartments 
thomselves. This accounts for the many inter-departmnental 
committees, boards, councils and study groups throughout the 
British government. The Cabinet's role has been effectively 
narrowed to laying down "high policy" and acting as "a high court 
of appeal settling such disputes as are brought to it, We 

The complexity of modern political government has like- 
wise altered the Cabinet's character and attenuated its authority. 
Members have neither the time nor the ability to research issues 
personally and to become expert on all the varied activities of 
the Government. They must look to sub-committees, statisticians, 
economists, scientists, and other experts for detailed infor- 
mation and technical advice. This inevitably means that the 
guestions which they decide are normally initiated, researched, 
and framed at the departmental level, and then refined as they 
proceed through inter-departmental coordinating groups and 
Cabinet sub-committees on their way to the highest level. The 
final decision is normally no more than approving what has been 
agreed to and recommended by the subordinate groups which possess 
the technical exvertise. In some instances, when the interested 
devartments develop major differences of opinion which they can- 
not settle among themselves, the problem is taken to the Cabinet 
for resolution. Even in these cases though, it does not really 
initiate policy, but chooses among alternatives on the basis of 
data developed at the lower echelons. 

Choice is further limited by the administrative dependence 
of ministers on other professionals. Policies are implemented 
not by politicians, but by civil servants and military officers 
acting with minimal political supervision. If they are to be 
executed effectively a high degree of consensus witnin the 
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government is required. The Cabinet's programs must not only 
have the desired content, but also demand the respect and 
support of the bureaucracy. This considerably enhances the 
influence of the departments and the non-politicel edministrators. 

Though ultimate responsibility rests with the Cabinet, 
this diffusion of function results in @ decision-making process 
that is a multi-faceted political dialogue between competing 
departments, groupings, and officials, ail pressing their 
particular ideas of policy. Each participant seeks support 
for his case among the other parties, and ultimately the Cabinet. 
The more allies he can muster, the more the final product is 
likely to reflect his views. This process involves bargaining, 
compromise, persuasion. In this manner the many pressures 
which forge strategic policy make their presence felt, and the 
consensus which is necessary to assure effective implementation 
2S reached. 

The nature of this dieslogue is well illustrated by the 
Admiralty's post-war maneuvers. The Royal Navy is one of many 
organizations within the Government constantly pressing for 
atvention, enhanced prestige, and above all funds. The Fleet 
both performs a service for the Government and makes demands on 
it. The Navy's edvocate in Whitehall and the focus of all its 
efforts to manipulate events in favor of the seagoing forces 
is tne Admiralty. It is the only group within the executive 
heirarchy with a primary interest in naval affairs. Certainly 
Admiralty civil servants and professional officers have an over~ 
riding loyalty to the country and Government, but even a cursory 
look at its post-war activities suggests that the one fundamental 
end unvarying policy objective of the Admiralty is to insure the 
Nevy's survival. ? it is manifest from the foregoing chapters 
wnat every. problem is approached in that frame of mind. This 
was illustrated most dramatically during the 1954-57 period when 
many Navy leaders were developing genuine personal doubts about 
the Fleet's future usefulness. However, "we never put the question 
that way. Instead we were constantly asking: What must be done 


so tnet the Navy can make a major contribution to defense? "!"* 
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In turn the Admiralty plays a central role in stimulating 
and shaping naval policy. It has been the Sea Lords who have 
continuously evaluated technical developments, foreign threats, 
and the domestic political parameters. It is the Sea Lords who 
have initiated changes in the Fleet's strategic rationale. Only 
rarely have outsiders directed the Navy to fulfill a certain role. 
Instead it hes been a key function of the Admiraity to prove the 
Fleet's usefulness and to tailor it to the demands of the times. 
The general war role which the Admiralty was striving to fulfill 
in the early 1950's was fashioned by the Navy's professional 
leaders and not the political chiefs or the Cabinet. Even efter 
1957 when the Minister of Defense took & greater interest and a 
stronger hand in the details of Service policy, the Admiraity's 
basic function did not changes Mr. Sandys did not direct the 
Royal Navy to alter its thinking. Instead he informed the Sea 
Lords that economy was the order of the dev and subjected their 
denands and arguments to searching scrutiny. If the Navy was to 
survive it was incumbent upon the Admiralty to reorient its 
thinking and to evolve a revised role for the Fleet in the light 
of these realities. In short, it is the Navy's own professional 
leaders who carry primary responsibility for delineating naval 
volicy, end no one else. 

The concept of mobile task forces which could project 
both land and air power and which were ideally suited to meet the 
threat of brusnfire actions and local outbreaks was injected into 
Strategic policy by the Admiralty. All the appurtenances for 
making these task forees effective entered the British defense 
picture via the Admiralty. These developments were not initiated 
to meet a specific national requirement. The process was more 
involved than that. They were evolved by an Admiralty that was 
striving to keep the Navy in the defense picture, and they in 
vurn helned alert the nation to the problems of limited war. 
there was considerable controversy over the proper balance 
between nuclear and conventional forces. This issue involved 
many considerations =- national prestige, the intentions of the 
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Communist powers, the money and manpower costs involved, the 
state of nuclear weaponry, and others. The Sea Lords’ recommenda- 
tions were an important element in convincing the Government not 
to discard conventional forces and to retain a military posture 
East of Suez. This is an excellent example of the Adniralty's 
role in defining national goals as well @s in providing means 
for achieving then. 

fn onity one instance in the period covered was a signif- 
icant naval project initiated outside the Admiralty. That was 
Polaris. In this case the political leadership believed that 
its Tuture rested on the continuance of the deterrent and that 
it had a clear mandate for this policy. Even so the Government 
looks to the Admiralty to initiate naval programs and the lack 
of support among the Sea Lords unduly delayed the turn to Polaris. 
By the tine of the Nassau Conference the Navy's leaders hed altered 
their position on this weapon system, a change that facilitated 
its adoption. Undoubtedly the Government could have foreed 
Polaris on the Fleet against its will, but it is an indication 
of the way the policy process functions that without Admiralty 
support the other alternatives were tried first. Without the 
Sea Lord's chenge in attitude it seems unlikely that the Polaris 
program could have been implemented as successfully as it has been. 

initiating ideas, projects and strategic concepts is only 
pert of the Aanirelty's function. If it is to represent the Navy 
effectively, the Admiralty must shepherd its projects through the 
political labyrinth and convert them into approved national 
policy. At this point the Navy's leeders assume the role of 
Legislators. They must cultivate sufficient support among the 
concerned departments and ministers to convince the Cabinet that 
their recommendations should be adopted as policy. The techni- 
ques employed and the point of focus vary with each case. De- 
pending on the gravity of the issue, efforts may be concentrated 
at eny one of a number of levels - the OSC, the Ministry of 
Defense, the Defense Committee. Likewise, a variety of political 
techniques ranging from mere persuasion to bargaining may be 
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employed. Nevertheless the objective is always the same - to 
puild an effective consensus within the executive structure. 

The groundwork for less controversial programs can 
normally be laid at the CSC level and more often than not it 
is only ea matter of seeking agreement. Throughout the post-war 
era,as previously noted, the Navy has experienced little diffi- 
culty in pushing through ASW frigates and destroyer programs. 
There was general concurrence among all three Services that 
this was a vital function and one unique to the Navy. As Long 
as the projects did not require an increase in Navy appropriations, 
the CSC has approved these requests with little dissent. In most 
cases the support of the three military departments has been more 
then sufficient to make the approval of the Minister of Defense 
and the Defense Committee a mere fornality. 

In other areas the Navy nas had to bargain and compromise 
to insure the support of the CSC- In the case of the commando 
carrier and assault ships the Navy changed a number of the orig- 
inal specifications to insure that these ships would be suitable 
for transporting army troops and thereby met the Army's desires. 
As a result CSC support was soon forthcoming. Often the CSC is 
the scenes of hard bargaining as well as mild negotiation. Perhaps 
the clearest example was the Navy's insistence on approval of the 
concept of broken-backed warfare before it would give its blessing 
to deterrence. in both of the above cases the approval of the 
CSC was the crucial step in creating the necessary support. 

Of course, the more dramatic examples are those where 
the Admiralty cannot achieve consensus at the Chiefs of Staff 
level and nust carry its case further up the chain. Perhaps the 
most illustrative was the carrier fight of the early 1960's. The 
Royal Air Force refused to endorse the need for @ new carrier. 

It rejected the Admiralty's case on both military and economic 
grounds. The Navy's leaders were then forced to apveal to the 
Minister of Defense for sunvport, and once this was won to seek 
additional ellies on the Defense Committee. This is an excellent 
example of the political technique of asking for more than one 
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can expect so that there 4s room to bargain. The Board's original 
request for four carriers was steadily pared in return for wider 
support. In the end 1t was the Treasury which proved to be the 
critical stumbling block. In order to get that vital support, 

the Admiralty settled for one ship. 

Throughout this long struggle, the Admiralty used every 
technique available. The emphasis was on the logic of the Navy's 
case. Meanwhile, however, the Navy's leaders were carrying on 
privates canpaigzns presenting arguments to their contacts in the 
Foreign Office, Treasury and Commonwealth Relations Office in 
the hope of gaining the support of these departments. Several 
scientists in the Ministry of Defense were enlisted in the 
Navy‘s cause and used as "impartial" ambassadors. Discreet 
attempts were made to build a favorable case for the carrier 
in Parliament and the press. Each of these steps was designed 
to woo the Defense Committee’s approval. In the end the 
Adniralty’s “legislators” were successful in pushing through 
their progran.?> 

These examples suffice to indicate the nature and 
importence of the Admiralty's role in the governmental structure. 
in addition to their many duties concerned with operating and 
administering the seagoing forces the Navy's leaders - political, 
professional, civil servants + also play en essential role as 
legislators in the national policy process. They consider then- 
selves the custodians of the Navy's future, and in this capacity 
they bear the responsibility not only for originating new policies 
involving the Fleet, but for legislating them into being. Their 
success in this endeavor rests not only on the logic of their 
arguments end their skill in presenting them, but also on their 
political influence and their ability to muster meaningful 
support within the Executive. 
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The security structure has been the object of 
considerable criticism since 1945. Even today this controversy 
snows few signs of abating. Both policy-makers and non-~ 
governmental commentators nave consistently decried the lack of 
a unified policy. Normaily they blame this on the lack of 
inter-Service consensus. Aithough one is led to suspect that 
most of this criticism reflects more a disagreement with the 
policy itself than with the machinery, it has struck a responsive 
chord among lay and professional strategists who seem to share 
the belief that any problem can bo solved by rearranging an 
organization's structure. This fetish has been reflected in 
the Government's continual puttering with the defense machinery. 
the first significant post-war step was taken in 1946 when 
the new post of Minister of Defense was established and the Defense 
Committee was created to act on or et least screen policy matters 
for the Cabinet.-° The formal gus coeaye was a "unified defense 
HD 


up to the hones of its designers, and it was only a matter of 


porioy Ton teil chreo services. This arrangement did not live 
months before the machinery was under fire. Field Marshal 
Vontgonery in writing of his experience as Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff between 1946 and 1948 insisted thet he could recall 
"only one case of real unaninous agreement in the Chiefs of 

Starf Committee . . . in ell other cases agreement was reached 


"35 ois was just the type of comment that stimu- 


by compromise. 
lated critics. They called for a reappraisal of the structure 
Citing botn fsilure of the Services to agree and resort to 
solution-by~compromise as evidence of the system's failure. 
With the onset of Korea and the increased availability 
of funds, attention was diverted fron organizational metters. 
However, by the mid-1950's these were back in the center of the 
arene. The progrossive cuts that Churchill made in Labor's 
rearmanent program had stimulated Service opposition. The 
exvlosion of a British atomic bomb had generated some basic 





differences among the military plenners as to the character of 
another major war. It was well-known thet the broken-backed 
concept was the result of a significant compromise petween the 
services and thet the introcuction of fusion weapons had aggra- 
vated inter-Service tension. In the 1955 defense debates no 

less than seven speakers saw fit to criticize the administrative 
structure. Even one of the Navy's own, Vice~Admiral Hugher- 
Hellett, speaking as a Conservative backbencher denounced the 
inter-Service competition and advocated unification of the 
Services as the only means of endings the “interminable and 

sterile arguments that have gone on so many years between the 
champions of the Navy end the champions of the Royal Air Force. "7 
There was e@elmost @ consensus that firmer political control of 
the decision-making process was needed. 

Starting with Mr. Eden and culminating with the 1958 
reorganization a number of steps were taken to strengthen further 
the vosition of the Minister of Defense end to expand his role 
in the volicy process. these steps have been described ear ek ae 
Again the objective was to increase the control of the political 
chiefs over Service relationships. It is well known thet the 
militery depertments considered these changes a grave threat to 
their eauvonomy and bitterly resisted then. 7! t was heralded by 
others as a great stride towards eliminating inter-Service rivalry 
and policyemaking by compromise. 

However, these organizational changes did not eliminate 
the discontent. Under Mr. Sandys, defense policy evoked just as 
much if not more criticism than that of his predecessors and 
precipitated the first genuine post-war split on defense issues 
between Labor and Conservative parties = tne controversy regard- 
ing the relative balance between nuclear and conventional forces. 
Fuel was added to the flames by the cancellation of Blue Streak, 
the subsequent abandonment of Skybolt, the argument over a 
common fighter aircraft and the Navy’s struggle for a new 
carrier. Predictably the defense critics turned their attention 
once again to security organization. By the early 1960's their 
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demands ranged along the ususl scale from more power for the 
Minister of Defense to complete unification of the pence 
Throughout the entire period 1945 to 1963 thore was a tendency 
among commentators to blame policy weaknesses on either organi- 
zational structure or Service rivelry, and to advocate more 
centralized control as the remedy. These views were shared to 

& great extent by the policy-mekers themselves as witnessed by 
the consistent trend within the Government toward tightening 
political control of the military. 

However, the organizational changes effected have yet to 
eliminate the symptoms, which suggests more profound structural 
weaknesses. One is moved to cuery whether the cure fits the 
disease. It is my intention to select the two major criticisms 
normally leveled at the policy process and to examine them in 
the light of the data in the preceding chapters in an effort 
to test their validity. Such an anelysis should help to indi- 
cate tne limitations of organizational reforn. 

(1) Service self-interest and Service rivalry are the 
basic causes of volicy inadequacies. In one interview with a 
prominent British journalist and euthor, the Royal Navy was 
castigeted at great length for lis partisan approach to defense 
policy. This respondent s@id in substance: 


The Admiralty always begins by asking what is the 
Nevy's role in the defense picture. This is a misguided 
question. The basic query should always be: what does 
the country need for its defense? If the answer leaves 
the Fleet with nothing to do, that is too bad, but every 
problem should still be avproached in thet fashion. 
Unfortunately, if you ask the wrong questions, you are 
bound to get the wrong answers. 


This comment, in my experience, rather accurately represents 
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large sector of informed opinion in Great Britain. There are, 
of course, other ways of putting the same point. One critic will 
condemn “vested interests" and another the “inter-Service compe- 
tition.” Looking at the Navy's post-war experience, what can 
be said about this issue? 

First and foremost 1t is true that the Admiralty is 
prinarily motivated by self-interest. It is the Navy's official 
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advocate and the Fleet's guardian. Its every thought and 
action is designed to promote the Royal Nevy. In this sense 
the Admiralty is a vested interest. It has all the character- 
istics of any large organization dedicated to staying in busi- 
ness, and these are intensified by the emphasis which is placed 
on loyalty, tradition and discipline. Correspondingly this 
means that the Admiralty will use all the devices available to 
it in advancing its projects, recommendations and ideas. The 
political end legislative character of the policy process in 
the British Government hes already been noted at some Length. 
Decisions and policies are the product of compromise, and 
there are unauestionably instances of the Navy's influence and 
antrensigence injecting iil advised elements into British 
policy. However, this does not necessarily validate the critics' 
clains. The crucial question is whether organizational self-interest 
makes for a better or worse overall defense policy. 

The Navy's experience is most emphatic in this regard. 
There is no question whatsoever that the inter-Service con- 
petition and self-interest have improved the quality of the 
Admiralty’s contribution, and in turn the final policy product. 
The most illustrative exemple is the conversion which took place 
in the Admiralty's thinking from 1954 to 1957. The introduction 
of hydrogen weapons, the emphasis on the deterrent, and the Air 
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Porce’s ascendancy stimulated a serious reappraisal which had 
es 
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several beneficial results. The Navy's rather desperate search 
for @ new and meaningful role led to its conversion to a limited- 
war philosophy and the subsequent tailoring of the Fleet to ful- 
fill this role. A number of noteworthy individual developments 
followed - the commando carrier, assault ships, guided missile 
Ships, aircraft configured for troop support, afloat logistic 
support. All these were progressive naval steps inspired by the 
Nevy's interest in surviving as en important element of British 
GeTense ; 

Irrefutebly the Navy benefited; did the nation too profit 
from this chain of events? The Navy's search for a new role was 
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one of the important pressures calling attention to the nation's 
overse2s resvonsibilities, the proolems of limited war and the 
need for conventional forces. In this respect its arguments 
played a vital part in the fight over the belance between con- 
ventional and nuciear forces and contributed to the shaping of a 
vital political goal - the decision not to withdraw from the 
Re Eest of Suez. Similarly, the Admiralty's 
initiative offered the Government a choice of instruments for 
carrying out this policy. Combined with the strategic reserve 
the concept of mobile task forces was to make this policy feas- 
ible. No matter how strongly the Government desired to play a 
role in the Middle and Far East the treditional methods were no 
Zonger practical, end it could not cerry out such @ policy wWwith- 
out new militery concepts. The Admiralty's mobile task forces 
made 1t possible for the Government to retain a military presence 
in the area and at the same time to reduce its reliance on fixed 
bpeses. There are those who no doubt contest the wisdom of 
Britain's commitment East of Suez, but the fact romains that it 
has grown steadily anong British priorities and is today supported 
by both varties, the a. and by most lay stratesists. The 
Admiralty played a key role here. Although the primary incentive 
was self-interest the nation benefited. 

For purposes of illustration it is instructive to approach 
this train of events from another perspective. The analysts who 
were condemning the Admiralty's obstinacy in 1954 had in mind 
prinariiy the problem of general nuclear war. They were criticiz- 
ing the Fleot's ability to contribute in such a conflict. They 
argued either explicitly or inplicitly thet if the Admiralty 
would view the problem from a national perspective it would leave 
the field to the Royal Air Force and Bomber Command, What would 
have been the result if the Admiralty had heeded this advice? 

No doubt the carriers would have been phased out of commission, 
and the Fleet Air Arm most likely eliminated. There would have 
been no navel planes available for Suez and very Little incentive 
for the sweeping review of Admiralty thinking which took plece 





in the middle 1950's. Perhavs Suez or other events would 
nevertheless have demonstrated the need for amphibious craft, 
a&ircreart carriers end conventional naval forces. However, to 
rebuild such forces from scratch and to recruit and train the 
necessary porsonnel would be prohibitively expensive and 
would require years of effort. 

This is an excellent exemple of vested interests 
counter-baiancing in some degree uncertainty of national think- 
ing, and preventing a sudden chanse of policy which might have 
been narmful in the long run. Oertainly nuclear weapons were 
significant and destined to assume an important place in 
British defense, but there wers too many unknowns in the 
situation to justify a total commitment to deterrence as later 
events have demonstrated. Yeu the only thing thet prevented 
such a decision was the combined resistance of tnose elements 
of the government that, for whatever reasons, dia not believe 
in it. If by a coherent or unified policy the critics mean a 
gingle minded policy which allows all the effort to be channel- 
ed toward one goal and implies full egreement among the inter- 
ested parties, then Britain did not have one, and the Navy was 
esponsibie. On the other hand the nation did have a 
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ch acknowledged that the way @ehead was not altogether 
clear, end left some freedom of meneuver if nuclear weapons did 
not prove to be the sole answer. 

in retrospect, 2 number of Admiralty projects can be 
justly criticized. The vast expenditures during Korean rearn- 
anent on minesweepers, the insistence on reteining e huge 
reserve fleet into the late 1950's, and the failure to pare down 
the shore installations are the most prominent. However, these 
were rarely tne object of criticism, and the first two projects 
had a great deal of support throusnout the executive among 
volitical leaders, Perhans the Admiralty’s most serious errors 
were ones of omission not commission. The Navy was late in 
entering the nuclear propulsion field, in pressing for high pver- 
formance aircrsait to attack land targets and, of course, Polaris. 
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However, these mistekes can be attributed to the failure of the 
Sea Lords’ to appreciate their importance and not to the 
Admirelty’s unprincipled drive for self-enhancement. In fact it 
was the Admiralty's fear for its future that did push it into 
the nuclear propulsion field eventually - again primarily a 
question of self interest - and this development subsecuently 
made the adoption of Polaris possible, 

Polaris deserves separate mention. As pointed out in 
Chanter VI the Ministry of Aviation was responsible for ballistic 
miesile resoarch, for which the Navy took no responsibility and 
exhibited little interest. About 1958 a crucial decision was 
mede to discontinue research on solid fuel propellants and to 
concentrate on the liquid fuel Blue Streak. This decision, 
closing out any possibility of developing a British shipborne 
missile, proved to be a costiy mistake. It is interesting to 
sveculate what would heave happened if the Royal Navy's scientists 
had been more closely identified with this research or if the 
Admiralty had hed its own ballistic missile program. Great 
Britain might possibly have had a seaborne missile much earlier 
and have avoided the Blue Streak and Skybolt Yfiascoes. The 
United States government went through much the same evolution, 
and only the persistence of the U. S. Navy avoided a similar 
mistake. The only versons with = deep concern in makzing a solid 
fuel missile work were those interested in sending missiles to 
sea - U. 5S. Navy scientists and technicians. Under their guid- 
ance the problems were overcome and the result was Polaris. This 
clear-cut case of self-interest working in Americe’s 
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A balanced appraisal seens to indicate that Service 
riveairy may facilitate adjustment and improve the quality of 
policy by iniecting into the decision-making process a degree 
of competition and diversity. Separatism assures that problems 
wili pe looked at from varying perspectives. It likewise pro- 
moves full discussion and criticism within the defense establishe 
ment. in addition, it encourages the individusl Services to seek 
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continually for new roles and methods, This in turn offers the 
Government @ wider range of alternatives and increases its 
freedom of action in formulating policy. At this point it 
should be strongly emphasized that these comments apply only 

to the policy-making aspects of the security establishment. To 
Say that tre unter-Service conpetition improves the cuallty of 
security policy is not to say that there ere no valid reasons 
for encouraging an amalgamation or closer coordination of the 
three Services. It could perheps be argued with some justifi- 
cation that operationally and administratively there is a great 
deal to be gained D. further unification. However, this study 
has not concerned itself with those aspects of the military 
picture. The he ae interest here is in policy formulation, and 
irom that perspective tnere is something to be said for Service 
LY « 

Before proceeding to the next subject I shail comment 
briefly on &@ subsidiary assertion that always goes hand-in-han 
with the criticism of vested nilitery interests. This is the 
argument that centralized control will eliminate rivalries 
within the defense establishment. Exverlence refutes this pro- 
position. Since Mr. Sandys ¢ 
authority in 1957 the focus of the defense dialogue has shifted 
from the CSC to tre Minister of Defense, but this has not moder- 


ivst asserted his newly-granted 


ated the inter-Service conflict On the contrary botn the 
enount end intensity of er has increased. In 1957 the 
fir Force went to great efforts to undermine the Navy's case for 
naval aviation and to encourege Mr. Sandys in his threat to phese 
out the carriers. As Long as the CSC was the major arene, the 
Air Force was never able to exert the pressure it desired and, 
despite its well known hostility to Navy carriers, never pressed 
its case to the limit. However, Sandys offered it another lever, 
and the campaign was vigorously eccelerated. 
On the Navy's part there is clearly no evidence that the 

Minister's increased supervisory powers attenuated its partisan- 
shiv. Finding ite channel through the CSC less effective, the 
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Admiralty not only made every effort to persuade Sandys with 

logic and persistence; it went to great lengths to enlarge the 
debating forum end to put outside pressure on the Minister - 

even to the point of violating the time honored taboos prohibit- 
ing professionais from going outside the heirarchy. The Fairlead 
Conference held at Greenwich to brief industrialists on the Navy's 
future plans was a thinly disguised attempt to enlist civilian 
support. During the ‘pe regime thore is little doubt that th 
sea Lords used Commonwealth governments, press leeks, the prestige 
of retired officers, and a variety of techniques to bolster their 


pace. Here was a Service fighting for its own interests harder 
than it ever had before 
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The Nevy was a no means unique. The Sandys era was 
characterized by intense bickering. Ali three branches cast 
diay 


aside meny of their traditional nibitions in order to pronote 
their own self-interest. George Brown, Labor’s chief spokesman 
on defense at the time, commented: "We... have had alnost 
every member of the Services’ team making quite sure that their 
particular angle on whet was happening was well known and well 
publicized. | hd A few years later, referring to this period, 
Brown observed that “the Service Chiefs spoke in public, against 
all traditions, taking that risk in order to get around the 

"46 Not all 
this activity was provoked solely by the Minister of Defense's 


Ministers whom they could not nersuade in private. 


increased power or intended to obstruct him. No doubt some could 
pe traced to accident, personal reesons and even to the Government 
which launcned an occasional trial balloon. However, there is 
ractically unanimous agreement that this period was marked by 
extreme partisanship. 
% was a tine of cut-backs and retrenchment that no doubt 
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outed to the competition. Still, that in itself is not a 
% explanetion. Starting about 1959, the proportion of 
the GNP allotted to defense has remained relatively fixed, but 


wnere Hes been no significant reduction in inter-Service tension. 
in fact two orf the bitterest policy struggles since World War il 
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wero those concerning Polaris end the Nevy'’s new carrier. There 
are no doubt a number of factors which contribute to the inten 
sity of the policy-making process, but one conclusion seems 
irrefutable - increased executive control neither eliminates 
such bickering nor does it convert Service leaders into docile 
non-partisans. 

This conclusion is reinforced by & quick glance at the 
Navy itself. Even with its deeply rooted traditions of loyalty 
and heirarchical discipline, there are strong divisions of 
opinion within the Admiralty, and continued struggles take 
place between these elements. Conflict is just as charactor- 
istic of the Admiralty as it is of the etructure as a whole. 
t few yeers after tho war the aviators weged an 
intense 1 

is 
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Despite the % thet tho Admiralty was late in entering the 
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re 

geht for a stronco» voice in the Navy's affairs. 

e e 

opulsion ficid there were nevertheless 2 number of 


nuclear pr 
individuals within the Navy pressing hard for etomic submerines 
The sane was true of Polaris Today the situation is reversed; 
there are a number of individuals who would prefer to have the 
el withdraw from Polaris. The Admiralty is admittediy more 
uszeles within the confines of its 
Own organization, Bus this does not rebut the fact that thers 
are contradictory vested interests within the Navy which compete 
with each other constantly. As strong as the command structure 
is it has not eliminated such in-fichting. Moreover, it has not 
been as concerned over 1% and has chosen instead, as far as 
policyenaking goes, to give voice to the various interests in 
the Navy through the device of collective leadership. It would 
be Polly to contend thet the Navy structure is as loose as the 
Government's. It is just as eet, however, to argue that 
elized control will successfully repress vested interests 
and eliminate inter-Service competition. Experience suggests 
nrlicts of this nature will be present no matter what the 


sfactory wavy to make policy 
To argue that 
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end should be reniesced by neiraerchiceal control. 








3% and competition piay a vositive role in the policy 
C ily to condone unrestricted bergaining. 
c has been one of the mM&Zjor complaints of 
outside observers. John Stracney, Labor HP and a former 
tary of State Lor Wan oxpressed it succinctly: “If we 
p those limited resources fundamentally in such a way 
that no edmigsal, seneral, or air merenel is offended, we shail 


e 
his attack at inter-Sorvice rivalry, but the above statement 
refers not to the interests themselves, but the manner in which 
they are trenslated into policy. He is objecting to a volicy- 
makins system that depends ourely on compromise and bargaining 
2s for its military inputs 

ost “WEL @: cperience aifirm or disarfrirnm 
ees? It is move difficult to evaluate this 
i 0 ess than the proposition discussed above, 
e is not so clear cut. Nevertheless, it is 
uULtrul observations. The Tirst few 
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i 
ter World War Il a@re not wery instructive in this re- 

wera, ALL ces continued to rely on wartime equipment 

econony was the order of the day and 
any — chenmses. Horeover the energies or 
branches of the military were absorbed by demobili- 
gation and the conversion to 2 peacetime status. Surprisingly 
it wes & period of little controversy. However, with the re- 
lease of funds in the early 1950's and the introduction of 
atomic weapons tae nilitary was presented with dirficult policy 
choices. in turn Service friction inereased. It is useful to 
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exanine the Navy’s maneuvers in this voriod. 
the defense me in aii wes intended to 
i 


yrovids en add 
pervices @s @ whole in the verson of the Minister of Defense. 
He was assigned three main responsibilities: (1) administration 


of inter-Sorvice organizati 2) resolution of cuestions of 


@ 


OLS 5 
general edministreation on which a common policy for the three 
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Services was desirable; and (3) “apportionment in broad outline, 
of available resources between the three Services in accordance 
with the strategic policy laid down by the Defense Gomme uae 
On pneaper this mandate aepneared more than adequat 


it proved somewhat illusive. ho } 
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md no planning or information es ing services of his own. 
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He was forced to rely almost entirely on the combined advice of 
Service minister and Chiefs of Stvarf, each of whom had his own 
organizational and information resources. Outside of very general 
suidelines or 2a specific decision on a particularly significan 
issue the Minister had little CORSPOL over policy. His authority 
was exercised mainly by layins down buasgetery restrictions. Due 
to the lack of detailed information his decisions tended to be 
erbitrary with little consideration for the doveteailing of 

service programs. For examnie fiscal cut-backs would be split 


: 


equally across the board without attempting to deternine what 
this would do to each department or if one branch could afford 
i% more than another, *? 
The result was that the focus of the decision-making 

was the CSC. it was there that projects were debated; facts 
compared; and the overall stretesy formulated. Its decisions and 
advice witn rere exceptions were approved by the Minister and 
formed the military basis for Defense Committee decisions. The 
Minister's mandate did not permit detailed interference in the 

viduel Services, and his own facilities did 
mpese with those of the CSG. The result was 
foreordained. The great bpuik of decisions were the result of 
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glean negotiation, and compromise hammered out within tne 
10ut the early 1950's considerable criticisn was 
leveled at saatll procedure, usually by individuals who were dissat- 
istied with policy content and preferred to direct their complaints 
et the machinery. Those who agreed with the nation's defense 
there were & great many, could find little wrong with 
the mechanisms. However, in examining the Navy's experience it 
obvious that there was some merit in these criticisms, 
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there was ea pressing need for stronger political leadership 
at the inter-Service level. 
sraphically illustrated by the Navy's approach 
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to the NATO Strike Fleet and subsequent conversion to a Limited 
war streatesy. When NATO was formed, the Admiralty was in full 
accord with its objectives and eager to cooperate in every way. 
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Once SACLANT began ganize his forces the Royal Navy contrib- 
sia t 


uted enthu hough there was considerable debate in 
ACLANT'’s plane for developing a strike fleet 

itiei nucloar atiacks, the Sea Lords con- 

lence it was a viable scheme and committed their 
aooroved by the GSC and in due 


3 
course became national policy. From that date the Admiralty was 
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a 
Forces to it. This 


beset with ever increasing doubts es to the wisdom of a large 
seaborne force closing the enemy’s coast in the early days of a 
nuclear war. Many of the Navy's planners believed that the 
Fieet would be running an undue risk, considering that it could 
make only a marginal contribution to the nuclear exchange. They 
contended that the Fleet should be saved for broken-backed 
operations and the protection of the sea lanes. With the intro- 
duction of the hydrogen bomb this thinzing soon became predoni- 
nant. By 1955 there were few senior officers in the Royal Navy 
who subscribed to N&TO's strike philosophy. 

A feeling of uneesiness pervaded the Admiralty and, as 
previously noted, the leadership began & vigorous search for a 
mew role. As early as 1954 and 1955, the Navy's operations 
analysts were encourasing the planners to turn toward limited 
war and to deemphasize the Fleet’s general war role. By Suez 
thers was considerable sympathy within the ave ior this view. 
In retrospect it seems probable thet the Admiralty would 
eventually have adovted these recommendations whether Mr. Sandys 
hed appeared or not. Still the crucial question is: when would 

© cted? Due to the strong position it held 
in the GSC it was able to avoid eny penetrating criticism or its 
carriers and was never forced to justify them in eny detail. 





Tronically, the Admiralty was extremely concerned over its 
future, bus no other element in the Government, not even the RAF, 
wes evidentiy able to lay bare these problems end to force the 
Admiralty to defend its position. Despite doubts about NATO, 
the Admiralty made no move to withdraw from the Strike Fleet 
mor did it suggest that the nation change its policy. In the 
same voin, 1% did now stress the limited war potontial of naval 
forces until it was becked to the wall in 1957. In essence the 
reli ith the accepted policy as 
che Navy an important role, although the 
ngs grave doubts about thet policy. As 
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ome respondent nae - "We head no intemtion of rocking the 


learer, and we could initiate changes 
1350 


Dost until the future wes c 
with some confidence that they wouldn't hurt the Navy. 
Of course, this was only possible because the Navy held 


a 


&® strong bargaining position, and pnollcy was being decided by 
negotiation between the three military departments with little 


interference or stimulation from the outside. Sandys’ ascendancy 
7 


to power in 1957 altered this situation substantially. He forced 
stiry its programs in detail, to review its 
entire range of act , and to adjust to the nation’s new 
DOLECiCaL nO of increased economy. 4 surprising number of the 
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persons interviewed adn 
thinking it had ne slected to do since World War II and to relate 
Stself to the new conditions that oreveiled, ">! Buttressed by 
increased authority, the Minister of Defense was the catalyst 
which acecclorated the Navy's turn away from NATO and its general 
wear roie. Morzsover, the reduction of the reserve fleet, the 
streanlining of the naval reserve organization, and the cut-back 
in logistics facilities were ail moves which the Admiralty had 
been contemplating, but found it difficult to take.°?* Under 
pressure from Sandys the Navy carried out these reforms, and the 
writer found complete unanimity emong interviewees that in revro- 
spect these steps were both wise end long overdue. 

The comclusion is osvious. <A policy vrocess which was 
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zainine was slow to 








respond 0 eee end hagoered by imertia. This is not a 









tratec competition has numerous inet and the alterations 
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the a. thinking was still done by the individual branches. 
wes some outside catalyst which was 


What was needed, however, 
Berccrpicc @aitvn the overait milivery micture rgther than juss 
a1 individual ryvice, and with sufficient @uthority to 
overcome the strong Deeaatt of the individual departments to 
i 3. Certainiy Parliament was in no position to 
SUS TOY was ery group outside the Governmen 
a Y inereased authority to the 


O 
er of Defense and the rcoreanizetion of 1958 went 2a lon 
at C 


ting this need. Yhere is certainly little question 
thet, since 1957, the quality and originality of the Navy's 
thinking and of the gencral policy isocne has improved. >? 


a) 
One Admiralty civil servant caught the epirit of this new 
prent when he renarzed that “no longer will vague gener- 
10 merits of ‘seapower’ 
1 ius case on facts end log- 


ra) 


ical argument end to compete with the Air Force on common 


main tesks were to cut down 
aerenese and to oversea the 
Les had strong implications for 
Be were basically political 

ce) tn the full support or the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet. In turn they received the approval of 


ba | 


both parties end the electorate, although they were vigorously 
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opposed by the Services. However, these were the type of 
decisions which are considered the rightful business of the 
political leadership. Ag a result neither of these policies 
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een strongly denounced although certain elements criticized 
the end of conscription. 
On the other hand it is well known thet a number of 


decisions regerdins prinerily military matters were taken bi 
2 ee 
pandys on his own initiative with little consultation among the 


pervices and despite the strenuous objections of the nilitary. 
For example, it was his original goal to orient British defense 
policy firmly towards deterrence and gradually to deemnhasize 
the conventional forces. This line was taken without extensive 
n 


interchange of views among miiitary depnartrnents and with very 
little veal study of its implications.°° Sandys’ intentions 
sparked @ genuine controversy witkin the Government over the 
balance between nuclear and conventional forces. The i957 

White Paper, whichn ouvutiined the Sandys approach with some reser- 
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imulated a public debate which paralleled the contro- 


versy within Whitehall. . The Army and Navy brought all the 
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nessed Sandys gradual 
Oward conventional forces. 

been the Blue Streak 

ft. Again the basic 


ai 
missiis which was to reviace manned aircraft 
3h TOS i dialogue among the 


yas not the result of a pol cy 
sted groups so much as a decision mads by Sandys and his 
personal advisers. In the end it proved imvossible to imple- 
Streak, since it did not heve the supvort of the very 
organization which was to be responsible for it, the Royal Air 
| stress on nuclear weapons imolied a 
nolicy oriented 


overseas responsibilities. 
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of the nation or the majority of pa 
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process, and tne Minister was eventually forced to adjust his 
policy accordingly. In essence Sandys had not read the political 
and internationsi signs correctly and made a number of politically 
untenable decisions, As Laurence Martin describes it, a "less 
wholehcarted plunse into strategic nuclear weaocons would have 


been more consonant with the nrobable future development of 
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A number of conclusions would anvear in order. This 
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s89 in policy-making by 
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me, Anthony Head, a former 


C 
Minister of Defense, in commenting on these decisions phrased 
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$% wells 
My richt honorable friend (Sandys) has great cvalities 
or strongth of cherecter and déterminetion. He is known 
Rom 1G inside and outsides the House. They are rine 
cualities a ea Minister provided he is riznt. If, however, 
he incvroduces a colicy which mey lead into danger, such 
malities can be calameitous.of 


b 
and often a decision, even touch not the wisest, may be prefer- 
able to further delay end consideration. At higher policy levels 
tnis May not be €o. The variables are gr 
progsrans involve tremendous expenditures 

isastrous and long con- 
mued. 16 is often better to go with 2 conpromise until the 
re) # the nation's effort into 

3e2ems mo coubt thet, if 
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end given rors weight to 
would heave put more stress on conventional weave 
end was the policy adooted after several years of heated contro- 
versy. A number of respondents expressed the opinion that Sandys 
soon learmed these lessons and that the longer he was in office 
the more recoptive he became to Service views Similarly, the 
more he compromised in order to reach & consensus among the 


military devartments. 
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One of the main problems here was the staff and 
facilities available to the Minister of Defense. It soon became 
painfully clear that if the Minister was to inject himself into 
the “nuts and bolts" of defense policy, he would require inde- 
pendent information services and a greater number of personal 
advisers with technical expertise. The reorganization of 1958 
attempted to achieve this by enlarging his staff, upgrading 
the role of scientists and putting the Cnief of Defense Staff 
in charge of the joint planning groups. These actions put the 
CDS in a better position to obtain the information the 
Minister required. 

The Blue Streak incident reemphasized the politicians’ 
reliance on the cooperation of the professionals. The leader- 
ship can inject political considerations and in the end has the 
final responsibility for national strategy. Nevertheless, it 
must depend on the military to implement those decisions and to 
support the Government. This puts very definite limits on the 
politicians's freedom. It is not solely a matter of superior 
and subordinate. The Services themselves command a certain 
amount of political support both within and outside the Governe 
ment. Their desires are very definitely one of the factors 
that must be considered in policy calculations. A minimum 
amount of consensus is essential to the successful consummation 
of any decision, and the minister who ignores this does so at 
his own risk. This was certainly the situation with Blue Streak. 

Moreover, it was demonstrated that although the Minister 
of Defense wielded increased powers he was still forced to rely 
on the skill and originality of the military departments for the 
bulk of his policy ideas. He could lay down the guidelines, but 
he was in no position to prescribe the details. It was an 
Administration goal to economize and if the Services did not 
respond with ways and means Sandys could threaten to make cuts 
arbitrarily. Facing this threat it was the Sea Lords who sug- 
gested reductions in the reserve fleet, logistic facilities and 
reserve personnel forces. By careful study'and planning these 
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steps were effected without materially reducing the strength of 
the operational fleet. In the same manner it was the Admiralty 
which most forcefully called the lessons of Suez to Sandys 
attention and recommended that mobile task forces would allow 
withdrawal from many of the overseas bases. In fact the 
Admiralty played a major part in changing Sandys' mind about the 
importance of limited war forces. In the final analysis firm 
executive control cannot eliminate the need for skillful and 
dedicated professionals in the military departments, nor can 

it exclude them from the policy process. 

This suggests another serious problem which overzealous 
political heads can create. The morale of the Services and 
their willingness to participate in the process is linked to 
the general policy-making pattern. If there is a free flow of 
ideas and the military leaders are convinced that their views 
are receiving full consideration, they are more likely to con- 
tribute their best efforts. On the other hand, over-control 
and arbitrary decision-making will encourage apathy and inertia. 
It has been noted that when the process rests solely on bargain- 
ing it tends to be too slow. The same may be true in the reverse 
situation. The political leader's dogmatism can make "for undue 
rigidity in reacting to later information and ideas, ">° There 
is some evidence that this was occurring under Sandys. Many 
individuals interviewed who had served in the Admiralty from 
1957 to 1960 were frank to admit that the Navy wished to avoid 
requesting a new carrier under Sandys. If at all possible this 
campaign was to be delayed until his departure - and it was. 
Perhaps more illustrative was the question of Polaris. The Sea 
Lords were convinced that if the Admiralty accepted responsibility 
for Polaris it would not receive additional funds. In their 
minds, the political leadership had decided the share of the 
available resources which each Service would receive and was 
too inflexible to change its position, no matter what the evi- 
dence or how important Polaris was. There was general agreement 
among naval respondents that Sandys’ dogmatic attitude toward 
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carriers and Blue Streak had been one of the major factors in 
generating this attitude. This was an instance where the 
Admiralty's reluctance to participate in the policy process 
worked against the nation's best interests. There is certainly 
no question that throughout the Sandys era there was a general 
distrust of the Minister of Defense and a consequent reluctance 
to make recommendations or argue with him unless forced to. 
This attitude was bound to have an adverse influence on the 
policy process. | 

These conclusions are borne out by the conduct of 
subsequent Ministers of Defense. Although centralized planning 
seems to have become a permanent part of the policy process, both 
Mr. Watkinson and Mr. Thorneycroft have made genuine efforts to 
increase consultation among all three Services and to solicit 
their views. In addition more civilian experts, both scientists 
and civil servants, have widened the base of the policy process, 
furnishing the Minister of Defense with necessary data and advice 
to evaluate military recommendations and in turn to make meaning- 
ful suggestions. This was evidenced by the Navy's carrier and 
fighter plane struggle. The Admiralty was forced to put a tre- 
mendous effort into this controversy, but it was given full and 
fair consideration and in the end its case prevailed. These 
decisions were in no sense arbitrary and were made after intense 
study and a full exchange of views between all the parties in- 
volved. It should be noted here that the Air Force carried its 
opposition right up to the Defense Committee, although the 
Minister of Defense had already indicated that he favored a new 
carrier. Laurence Martin believes as a result of these organi- 
zational changes and new attitudes that "there is a freer flow 
of ideas, a more trustful atmosphere and a better blend of a 
variety of views and interests than at any time since 1945, 199 

In examining defense organization as a whole it would 
seem that the main problem is to reach a proper balance between 
heirarchical control and diffused authority. Every effort should 


be made to take advantage of inter-Service rivalry rather than 
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to try to stamp it out. In fact it is unlikely that it could 

be eliminated. On the other hand, there is a definite need for 
political leadership which evaluates each department's contri- 
butions in terms of overall military policy. The Minister of 
Defense should act first as a stimulant requiring each department 
to justify fully its concepts and prodding them to originate 
alternate solutions to military problems. At the same time he 
must not stifle the initiative or morale of the subordinate 
departments, because it is from these sources that policy truly 
originates. The ultimate objective is to harness the driving 
force of the political leaders without losing the benefits of the 
professional staff. 

It should be stressed that administrative arrangements 
can never eliminate the need for wise and competent leadership, 
nor can they overcome the basic problems which confront the 
policy-maker. Post-war Britain has been faced with heavy com- 
mitments, dwindling resources, rapid technological advance, and 
a drastically altered international milieu, which have required 
major adjustments both psychological and material. Under rush 
conditions national goals and policies are likely to become 
blurred and vacillating. No amount of tampering with the govern- 
ment's administrative structure could have altered the essential 
conditions of Britain's altered world position. Nevertheless, 
it may be contended that the shape of the decision-making 
structure can play a significant part in the way these new 
problems are met, and in turn exercise an important influence 
on policy. 
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CHAPTER VII 
NOTES 


For a brilliant and at the same time understandable diagnosis 
of the British governmental machinery see Harry Eckstein, 
"The British Political System," Patterns of Government 

(New York: Random House, 1962), (ed.) Samuel H. Beer and 


Adam B. Ulam, pp. 69-169. 
Eckstein, Patterns, 135. 


Professor Eckstein has written a most stimulating monograph 
which discusses at some length the administrative arrangements 
of British institutions and demonstrates how this same cultural 
pattern which prevails in government is found throughout the 


society. Theory of Stable Democracy (Princeton: Center of 
International Studies, 1961). 


Bekstein, rolitics;,. 155. 


Civil servants and military officers alike are governed by a 
code of conduct which insists on absolute loyalty to the 
Government and forbids official or unofficial contacts with 
politicians outside of the Government. Theoretically any 
information passed to Parliament must come from or through 
Ministers. Non-political members of the Government are 
encouraged to voice their views behind the facade of 
Whitehall, but it is considered very unethical for them to 
take their complaints outside the Government. This does not 
mean that it isn't done, but the offender risks both conden- 
nation and official disciplinary action. At any rate the 
contact between these groups is much less in Great Britain 
than in the United States. 


The differences between Parliament and Congress are perhaps 
not as great as one might think. Recent research indicates 
that Congress has a great deal less influence over strategic 
policy than domestic programs and that the executive branch 
is exercising a stronger voice in this area than is commonly 
realized. See S. P. Huntington, Common Defense (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961); and Roger Hilsman, 
“Congressional-Executive Relations and the Foreign Policy 
Consensus,’ American Political Science Review, Vol. LII, 

No. 3.(September 1958), pp. 725-44. ‘ 


Snyder, Politics, 66. 
Eckstein, Patterns, 157. 


Armstrong, 56. 


B18, 
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. There is some evidence that the Institute's attitude is 


changing and that it is taking a greater interest in national 
defense problems. For example see Neville Brown's Strategic 
Mobility which was sponsored by the ISS. There is a movement 
afoot in Britain today to develop some government sponsored 
organizations equivalent to Rand Corporation. Both the 
Institute of Strategic Studies and the Royal United Service 
Institution have been suggested for this task. For an inter- 
esting lecture concerning this movement see Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alun Gwynne Jones, "The Organization of Defense 


Studies," Journal: Royal United Service Institution, Vol. CIX, 
No. 634 (May 1964), pp. 99-110. 


snyder, Politics, (2. 
ED iGe yer. 


For more extended discussions of the role of the press and 
private commentators in the defense process see: Armstrong, 
46-58 and 132-35; and Snyder, Politics, 72-79. 


British pressure groups have been the object of some study. 
For a few very useful references see 7 E. Finer, 

Anonymous Empire (London: Pall Mall, 1958); Samuel H. Beer, 
“Pressure Groups and Parties in Britain, American Political 
Science Review, Vol. L, No. 1 (March 1956), pp. 1-23; 

Samuel H. Beer, “rhe Representation of Interests in British 
Government: Historical Background," American Political 
Science Review, Vol. LI, No. 3 (September 1957), pp. 613-50. 
For a theoretical treatment, ipa Eckstein, Pressure Group 
Politics: The Case of the British Medical Agsociation 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1960). 


Snyder, Politics, 82. 


For example the British Medical Association works hand-in- 
hand with the Government on all aspects of its medical 
program. It could hardly be otherwise. The Government 
could not formulate policy in this area without the 
expertise of the nation's doctors nor could it administer 
the program without their cooperation. In the same manner 
farmers, labor unions, and various professional societies 
Wield considerable leverage within the Government. 


To accomplish these aims the Navy League publishes a 
magazine, The Navy; maintains an information service for 
the benefit of members of Parliament; sponsors public 
events honoring the Navy; and administers a Sea Cadet 
program for boys. Its governing body meets with the 
Board of Admiralty every six months, but needless to say 
most of its information comes through unofficial sources. 
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18. Interview. The fact is that the Navy League and Admiralty 
have not always been of one mind. The Navy League continued 
to push hard for cruisers for several years after the Sea 
Lords had lost interest. The retired officers in the League 
refused to go along with the Admiralty on this issue. In 
commenting on this, one civil servant remarked "it didn't 
Matter one way or another." 


19. Interview. Snyder-seems to believe that the aircraft 
industry has been the only effective defense lobby, "In sun, 
with the exception of the aircraft industry, pressure group 
activity is rather limited." Snyder, "Dissertation," 80. 


20. Interview. 


21. This very brief discussion is based on Snyder's treatment of 
public opinion in Politics, 53-62. 


22, Ibid., 54. 


23. There is little question that it no longer enjoys the 
tremendous prestige of former years. This was mentioned 
time and again in interviews, although the majority of non- 
military respondents insisted that naval officers as a group 
were more respected than either the Air Force or Army. The 
Royal Navy's own research on recruiting patterns revealed 
that as a career the Navy was still considered a "manly and 
adventurous" profession, by the great proportion of young 
men, but at-the same time it had acquired a reputation as an 
organization "technically backward and behind the times.” 

In passing it-is interesting to note that John Gunther in 

his 1939 edition of Inside Eurove Today (New York: Harper & Bros., 
1939) listed the Royal Navy as one of the most influential 

groups in the "Establishment." In his 1961 edition of the 

book the Royal .Navy was not mentioned in any capcity. 


24, As an indicator of how little stock the Royal Navy puts in 
the influence of the general public there are only twenty 
officers and civilians in the entire Royal Navy involved in 
public relations work. In contrast the U. 5S. Navy has some 
seventy-five specially qualified public information officers 
to say nothing of the host of officers temporarily assigned 
to this work. In addition there are a great many enlisted 
men and civilians associating with public relations through- 
out the world-wide U. 5. Naval establishment. The above 


figure was taken from Register of Commissioned and Warrant 
Officers of the United States Navy and Marine Corps and 
Reserve Officers on Active Dut (Navpers 15,018), January 1, 
1965. 


25. The formal organization structure was discussed in some detail 
in Chapter II. I do not believe it necessary to repeat these 
arrangements at any length here. See pp.39-48. 
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Samuel P. Huntington, The Common Defense (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1961), p. 146. 


Contrast for example Mr. Churchill's wartime performance 
with the more subdued Mr. Attlee, the first post-war Prime 
Minister. 


Eckstein points out that even during the war Churchill when 

negotiating with President Roosevelt kept in constant contact 
and faithfully cleared important decisions with his colleagues. 
Eckstein, Patterns, 118. 


Eckstein, Patterns, 165. 

Mo idee, b5o6 

The one or two parliamentary private secretaries in each 
department are usually limited in authority and explicitly 
outside the chain of command. Only the minister can over- 
rule a top civil servant. 

Eckstein, Patterns, 244-45. 

I found a rather candid agreement among both naval officers 
and Admiralty civil servants on this point. It was heartily 
confirmed by those respondents outside the Admiralty. 
Interview with a senior retired naval officer. 

It should not go unnoticed that here again was an instance 
where an Admiralty project vitally influenced national goals. 
The approval of a new carrier implies, at least provisionally, 
that the nation will continue to stress limited war forces 
and a maritime strategy for possibly another twenty years. 


For more detailed discussion of the formal organization see 
Chapter II above, pp. 39-48. 


Cid. 76925, pe lic 
Montgomery, Memoirs, 438. 
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See Chapter V, pp.174 to177. For official description see 
Cmd. 476. 


For a brief but excellent description of the Service 
opposition in the years 1957-59 see Martin, 30ff. 
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Michael Howard characterized it as the "transition from a 
defense organization based on co-ordination to one based 
on control." "Organization for Defense in the United 
Kingdom and.the United States, 1945-1958," Brassey's 
Annual 1959 (London: Macmillan, 1960), (ed.) H. G. 
Thursfield, p. 74. 


Another reorganization was carried out in April 1965 which 
further unified the command structure in Whitehall and 
expanded the Minister of Defense's staff and power. For 
the formal description of these changes see Cmd. 2097, 
"Central Organization for Defense” (1963). For a 
Giagnostic description see Snyder, Politics, 151-59. 


Refer to Chapter V, pp. 
592 H. C. Deb. 971. 
6225He C..Wep.. 22l. 

537 H. C. Deb. 2070-72. 
Cmdr 0925.5 pes fs 


For a rather candid description of this arbitrary cutting of 
Service department budgets by a former Minister of Defense, 
pmanuel Shinwell, see 592 H. ©. Deb. 2070. 


Interview. This general attitude was confirmed in a number 
of interviews, although in all fairness very few put it this 
strongly. 


This does not mean that he was liked. The same respondent 
who would credit him with making the Navy do its homework, 
would then launch into a general denunciation of his high 
handed methods and arbitrary decision-making. The writer 
found this ambivalent attitude toward Mr. Sandys throughout 
the Admiralty. 


One senior civil servant in explaining the Navy's hesitation 
to act in these matters repeated a statement made by a senior 
naval officer testifying before a Public Officials Accounts 
Committee on the reserve fleet. It went something like this; 
"If you have a beautiful treee in your garden you don't cut 
it down until there is a good reason for doing so, although 
it may be performing no positive function. The reserve fleet 
is like a tree in the Navy's garden." 


This was mentioned time and again by respondents. Naturally 
different interviewees attributed it to different causes. 
Nevertheless, there was considerable agreement that the 
increased power of the Minister of Defense had been an 
important factor. 
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Interestingly enough these are the same kind of comments 

one finds in the Pentagon since Mr. McNamara began to expand 
his authority and to intervene in the detailed affairs of 
the American services. 


There appeared to be general agreement on this point among 
respondents. For a published account see Martin. 


oid. 40: 
592 H. C. Deb. 994 
Martin, 40. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE ADMIRALTY 


The previous chapter dealt with the governmental 
decision-making milieu. It was evident there that the Adniralty 
plays a central role in formulating strategic programs. The 
Navy's leaders are not only expected to command and administer 
the naval forces, but they also are responsible for initiating 
and, in effect, legislating naval contributions to the nation's 
nilitary posture. In this capacity they have borne the primary 
responsibility for shaping the Fleet's role and relating it to 
the nation’s strategic requirements. Early in the study, I pro- 
vided a brief sketch of the Admiralty organization, the patterns 
of collective responsibility within the Board of Admiralty and 
the routines of policy formulation. ' I now return to the 
Admiralty organization, to investigate it not so much as a formal 
body, but as a participant in the policy process. This entails 
an examination of the leadership's skill in foreseeing techno- 
logical trends, in interpreting the strategical environment, 
and in translating its recommendations into action. Hopefully, 
this diagnosis will highlight some of the more significant 
conclusions to be drawn from the Admiralty's post-war participation 
in the political arena. 


Decision-Makers 
Before discussing substantive policy it is pertinent to 
look briefly at the Admiralty's decision-makers and the respec- 


tive roles they play in the policy process. Three separate pro- 
fessional groups =~ political leaders, naval officers and civil 
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servants - staff the key policy posts. Each group will be 
considered briefly. 


Political Leaders 

Unlike the United States, where political officials 
perform a large share of the decision-making duties, the average 
British governmental department has only a single minister who 
is chosen from the majority party and sits either in the House 
of Commons or House of Lords. He may have one or two assistants, 
parliamentary undersecretariss, who are politicians, but they are 
normally outside the heirarchical chain. The minister assumes 
responsibility for all the activities of the department. He is 
solely accountable to his political superiors, ultimately the 
Cabinet. In keeping with the Government's collective character 
the Cabinet in turn assumes responsibility before Parliament and 
the people for the activities of the minister and his department, 

During the period under investigation the Navy Minister, 
the First Lord of the Admiralty,° did not sit in the Cabinet. 
He reported instead to the Minister of Defense who represented 
all three Services. On the other hand the First Lord sat on 
the Defense Committee, and in addition had direct access to the 
Prime Minister if he so desired. For the first few years after 
the war there were two other political appointees in the 
Admiralty organization - the Parliamentary and Financial 
Secretary, and the Civil Lord. The former acted as advisor to 
the First Lord on financial matters and as a coordinator in come 
piling the Navy's annual estimates. The Civil Lord supervised 
the Navy Works Department (erection, maintenance and repair of 
Admiralty buildings) and the Admiralty's responsibilities for 
nerchant shipbuilding. * Both of these subordinate ministers 
sat on the Board of Admiralty in their capacity as advisors to 
the First Lord, but neither was in the chain of command between 
the Minister and his professional assistants. In 1959 the 
Navy's responsibilities for merchant shipbuilding were trans- 
ferred to the Ministry of Transport, and the Civil Lord absorbed 
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the Parliamentary Secretary's duties leaving only two political 
ministers in the Admiralty. 

As the above discussion would indicate, Britons unlike 
Americans, do not consider political control of the armed 
services a serious problem.” Military officers stand in the 
same position to the Minister as civil servants. They are ex- 
pected to advise forthrightly and, in turn, to support the 
Minister's decisions. Also, custom dictates that they remain 
anonymous in the process. The long-standing tradition of civil 
control is reinforced by the essential similarity of social 
background among political leaders and military officers. Al-~ 
though they may disagree on specific decisions they share more 
or less the consensus on basic issues which has long characterized 
the British elite. Not since Cromwell's day has the military been 
considered a serious threat to the Government. 

Nevertheless, the practical result of this system where 
politicians occupy so few posts is to limit their impact on 
policy-making and to enhance the influence of professionals - 
military and civil. It is not a question of legal or political 
authority. The minister can accept, qualify or reject the 
recommendations of his advisors; he does, and his authority to 
do so is carefully respected. Still there are important con- 
straints on the political leaders. This is particularly true in 
the military departments. Many of the issues before the Admiralty 
turn on technical matters of which the First Lord may have little 
or no authoritative knowledge. He can hardly be expected to be 
a3 familiar with warships and tactics as senior naval officers, 
or with the intricacies of cost analysis as civil servants 
specializing in this area. The permanent departmental staff is 
experienced, able, and numerous. Normally every problem is 
worked over by experts who are familiar with both the technical 
and bureaucratic environment. To overrule their advice is to 
risk a poor decision; to disregard their views repeatedly may 
generate resentment, discourage initiative and lower morale. 

In addition the Minister's political duties as a member of 
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Parliament and the Government restrict the time he has to 
devote to departmental affairs and correspondingly increase his 
dependence on his senior advisors. 

In the final analysis the First Lord finds that his 
freedom of action is severely circumscribed and that he must 
share decision-making with others. The Board of Admiralty is 
tangible, if tacit, acknowledgment of this state of affairs. 
The Admiralty's policy recommendations are hammered out in 
that body and decisions taken collectively. Formally the power 
of decision rests with the First Lord, but over the years the 
political ministers have seen the utility and wisdom of this 
system which brings the resources of the whole Navy to bear on 
@ policy problem. The First Lord plays an important role in 
these proceedings; in many instances his is no doubt the pre- 
dominant voice. The Board looks to him for a crucial political 
input into its deliberations. He is expected to consider every 
question in terms of its impact on his political colleagues and 
to temper the demands of the professionals in the light of what 
the political market will bear. Likewise, it is the First Lord 
who leads the assault on the political battlements when the 
Admiralty is pressing for a policy change. This fact alone 
strengthens his hand in the Board and assures him a respectful 
hearing. In short the First Lord plays an important role in 
the Admiralty's policy deliberations, but he is only one of the 
many decision-makers who shape Admiralty policy. 

During the years 1946 to 1963 there were five First 
Lords - one Laborite and four Conservatives. ' A few notes about 
their background will give the reader a clearer picture of the 
type of political leadership the Navy has enjoyed.” In every 
case since 1945 this was the first ministerial post held by the 
individual, which reflects the fact that the First Lord did not 
sit in the Cabinet, and that the post has come to be considered 
&@ relatively junior one.” Nevertheless, every incumbent had 
previously held several lesser offices in the Government. Two 
had served in the Admiralty as Civil Lord. They all shared one 
characteristic - considerable experience in public affairs. 
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Viscount Hall who served as First Lord from 1946 to 
1951 - an unusually long period for a political minister - was 
in many respects unique. He was sixty-five years old when he 
assumed office and at that time had been in Parliament since 
1922. He came from a working class background with an elemen- 
tary school education. He had worked his way up the Labor Party 
ladder, serving as Civil Lord in 1929 to 1931 and in the Govern- 
ment throughout the war. On the other hand, the four Tory 
ministers who succeeded him follow more closely the stereotype 
of a British political leader. All four came from the upper 
class or aristocracy, three holding hereditary peerages and 
entering the Government through the House of Lords. The fourth 
was a member of Parliament for twenty years before assuming the 
leadership of the Admiralty. Their educational background was 
relatively uniform - three from Eton and one from Rugby. All 
four had received prestigious higher education - three at Oxford 
and one at Sandhurst. The university group had studied liberal 
arts, and two had achieved first-class honors. These same two 
had subsequently entered the practice of law. It is note-~ 
worthy that none of the four had any formal engineering or 
technical training. Ail four served in the armed forces during 
the war, but only one in the Navy. Their average age on appoint- 
ment as First Lord was forty-seven, and they held the office for 
an average of three years which is considerably longer than is 
normal for senior ministers. 

The general pattern suggests that the typical First Lord 
is chosen for his political, and possibly social, connections and 
for his general knowledge of public affairs. There is no indi- 
cation that he is selected because of abilities that particularly 
fit hin to deal with the Navy. The consistent Tory tendency to 
choose younger men and often non-parliamentarians reflects the 
fact that the Admiralty's prestige has steadily declined as the 
Minister of Defense has gradually monopolized the political spote 
light. The predominance of peers also suggests that the Admiralty 
is not considered a particularly good training ground for higher 
political office. 
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Naval Officers 

Undoubtedly, the senior officers in the Admiralty wield 
the strongest influence on policy of any of the three groups of 
decision-makers. Their strength stems from a variety of sources. 
They are professional seamen, and as such are considered the 
experts on the training, equipping and deployment of seagoing 
forces. As a rule these officers come directly from operational 
duties and are expected to bring to the Admiralty a fresh view- 
point and an up-to-date knowledge of the needs of the Fleet. 
They represent a vital type of experience and expertise that 
neither the politicians nor the civil servants possess. "No 
matter how much formal authority the minister has in the 
Service departments, practically every policy recommendation 
rests on & host of military and technical judgments which only 
the professional is qualified to make."'° ‘his belief is 
mirrored in the composition of the Board of Admiralty. From 
1945 to 1957, seven, and since that date six,'! of its menbers 
were senior naval officers drawn from the key administrative 
posts in the Admiralty. 

The naval membership of the Board illustrates the 
influence of the senior naval officers. '* The First Sea Lord 
is the professional head of the Royal Navy and is specifically 
charged with the duty of furnishing not only the First Lord, but 
H. M. Government, advice on naval aspects of security policy. 

He heads the Naval Staff which 1s composed primarily of naval 
officers and is responsible for strategic planning, drafting 

the Fleet's requirements, developing tactical doctrine, and 
issuing operational orders. !? He is assisted by a Vice Chief 
of Naval Staff and a Deputy Chief of Naval Staff both of whon 
sit on the Board. These three officers, by virtue of the nature 
of their duties and their position in the heirarchy, wield a 
strong influence in policy deliberations. 

The other three Sea Lords are not concerned with the 
Fleet's operations and deployment, but direct the three main 
divisions of the Admiralty - personnel, material, and supply. !4 
These divisions provide the men, ships, aircraft, bases and 
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supplies required by the Royal Navy. They employ by far the 
largest staff within the Department, including naval officers 

of each specialization, naval constructors, scientists, civilian 
engineers, civilian Stores officers and technical grades. 
Obviously these organizations encompass a vast range of activities. 
It is thoir major function to bring the many available skills to 
bear on the needs of the operating forces. More important to 
this study it is through the heads of these divisions that 
scientific, technical, material, and logistical considerations 
wend their way into the policy councils of the Navy. In these 
ways the Admiralty’s senior naval officers filter and, in 
essence, control many important inputs into the policy process. 

In view of the important role senior officers play in 
the Admiralty, it is important to analyze the characteristics 
of this group of decision-makers. Unlike the United States 
there have been no extensive sociological studies on the career 
military officer in Great Britain. |? The object at this point 
is not to fill this void, but simply to record certain impressions 
regarding the background of the average senior officer serving in 
the Admiralty during the post-war years, '© It should be contine- 
ually borne in mind that post-war decision-makers are largely 
the product of the pre-war era, and that the many changes in 
recruiting and education procedures since 1945 have had very 
little effect as yet in the higher councils of the Navy. 

The first feature which impresses the observer is that 
most of the Navy's senior officers have much in common with the 
leaders in other sectors of public life. Prior to World War I 
military commissions went mainly to members of established upper 
and middle-class families. |! The Great War altered this pattern 
somewhat and opened up commissions to a larger group, but this 
was a@ slow process and most naval officers continued to come 
from the treditional sources. In general the same social strata 
that provided the bulk of the political leaders and civil servants 
furnished the Fleet its leaders. The fact is that even though 
entrance requirements were liberalized after 1918, and most of 
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the Navy's post-war leaders entered the Service between 1910 and 
1930, social position and an outside income were still definite 
assets to a professional naval officer. Colonel Armstrong 
writing in 1960 stated that “during the next decade there will 
be extremely few officers in senior and responsible positions 
who were born in families in the lower 95% of the nation, on 


ni This accurately describes the 


the socio-economic scale. 
post-war naval leadership. 

In essence this means that most of the senior officers 
brought with them into the Service many of the attitudes and 
connections that characterize the civilian leadership in Britain. 
From an early age, he was indoctrinated with a deep sense of 
loyalty for things British and equipped with a built-in respect 
toward service to the nation - usually in the direction of public 
affairs. By American standards public service carries high 
prestigo in Great Britain, and "for members of a status-conscious 
Class within a statuseconscious society, this is another force of 
some power in the same direction. "9 As a member of the leader- 
ship group he has always identified his own interests with those 
of the nation and has been taught to revere his nationality above 
all else. He inherited the sense of history which is so typical 
of educated Englishmen, and he believes that the past is the 
best guide for the future. In many instances it is this quality 
which has attracted him to the Royal Navy for there is no insti- 
tution in Britain which has played a greater part in the nation's 
"heroic" epic. Certainly to his father the Royal Navy was a 
symbol of Britain's imperial grandeur, and the leadership group 
has been traditionally indoctrinated with the importance of the 
Fleet to the "island race." 

He normally has relatives who are in the professional 
world. Very likely he will have one or more close family cone 
tacts in the foreign service, in the administrative civil service, 
or in politics. The writer's sample indicated that almost 80% of 
the senior naval officers were s0 connected, a statistic that 
might vary considerably with different samples. Unquestionably 
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these relationships benefit him socially and increase his 
opportunities for asserting and exchanging opinions. In turn, 
they may very well give him access to other groups, possibly 
influencing his professional promotions at the higher rungs of 
the ladder. These general characteristics derive from the 
British social environment and, as previously noted, are widely 
observed throughout the leadership group no matter what the 
individual's profession. More significant for this study are 
the characteristics which distinguish naval leaders from their 
contemporaries in other walks of life. 

Practically without exception the naval officer has less 
formal education. In line with the traditional practice of the 
early 1900's every officer in the sample entered the Service 
before the age of fifteen. Thus they missed the "public”™ 
school and university experience so dear to the upper class 
Englishman. ©? Instead they underwent training at Dartmouth and 
Osborne - the Royal Navy's equivalent to the U. S. Naval Academy. 
The curriculum consisted of alternate periods of classroom work 
and service at sea, where the midshipman was brought face to 
face with the realities of shipboard life. Their education was 
more practical than theoretical. The aspiring officer was intro- 
duced to the fundamentals of seamanship, gunnery, naval tactics 
and those skills needed to make him a competent shipboard admin- 
istrator. Above all he was indoctrinated with the fighting 
heritage and traditions of the senior Service. One officer inter- 
viewed referred to British midshipmen as "acolytes" preparing to 
take on a “way of life." This is perhaps exaggerated, but never- 
theless it captures the spirit of the process. Numerous times 
the writer heard senior officers refer with pride to the Navy's 
training system. In a similar manner several criticized civilian 
universities and the over-emphasis put on degrees.<! They did 
not take issue with the quality of the education so much as the 
attitudes which they believe civilian institutions cultivate. 

As one respondent candidly put it, “we teach them to decide; a 


civilian university teaches them to discuss. '@* 
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Irrespective of the merits of these opinions, there is 
little question that the Navy's training system instills in its 
officers a deep rooted belief in the Royal Navy and the merits 
of sea power. The fledgling is taught that Britain must live by 
the sea in order to survive and that the requirement for a strong 
Fleet transcends individual types of ships and tactics for their 
use. Methods may change but the basic need is constant. This 
gives him an intense Service loyalty which, it is generally 
agreed, is stronger than in the other two Services. 

Career patterns up to World War II were likewise 
stereotyped. The emphasis was placed on service afloat and 
"Tine" duties. Even engineering was a specialized branch whose 
officers could not aspire to command. "Never let an engineer 
on the pridge"*+ was a standard joke among line officers. It 
expressed their disdain for those who perform duties of a sup- 
porting or administrative nature. The road to success lay through 
combat commands, and every young officer strove to prepare him- 
self for this responsibility. This does not mean that he re- 
ceived no technical training. Pre-war line officers were 
expected to combine seamanship with fighting skills. They were 
encouraged to develop expertise in any one of a number of fields - 
gunnery, torpedoes, communications or navigation. Aviation was 
not recommended since it came under the auspices of the Royal 
Air Force.“° Officers following this pattern received additional 

raining in Navy schools and obviously acquired some technical 
expertise. Again the orientation here was more operational than 
theoretical. The individual was expected to ply his skills at 

sea rather than in the laboratory, on the drawing board, or at 

the factory. Approximately 25% of the writer's sample listed 

such specialities in their press biographies. It is only fair 

to note, however, that even the non-specialist due to the very 
nature of naval armaments and ships was likely to acquire a 
modicum of engineering knowledge; and it would appear that British 
naval officers of the pre-1939 period were generally much better 


grounded technically than their counterparts in other Services.*° 
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As the officer advanced in grade, tours at sea were 
increasingly broken by short spells on staffs and possibly a 
period at a senior war college. A few officers attended the 
Imperial Defense College where they had the advantage of meeting 
end working with officers and civil servants from other sectors 
of the governnent.<! However, it has only been in the last few 
years that this training has begun to tell at the higher ranks. 
Prior to 1950 very few senior officers had any cross-Service 
experience; similarly only a small number had had any tour of 
duty outside the naval establishment. While staff tours may 
have been profitable, the prime objective was always to return 
to sea, preferably in a command billet. 

The typical senior officer serving in the Admiralty 
after 1945 was about fifty-five years of age and on his second 
or third Whitehall assignment, each tour being two or three 
years. The bulk of his early career had been spent at sea. He 
had had considerable combat duty due to World War II and more 
command experience, either of ships or task forces, than his 
pre-war antecedents. Needless to say, he had survived an excep- 
tionally rigorous promotion system and represented the cream of 
the crop within the officer corps. Very likely at one time he 
had acquired a technical specialty and might possibly have served 
in a staff billet requiring his specialized skills. Generally, 
however, by the time he reached senior rank his attention had 
turned away from strictly technical matters; he was more con- 
cerned with the administrative, strategical and political prob- 
lems which confront high command. At the same time he had an 
abiding faith in England's need for seapower and was thoroughly 
dedicated to the Royal Navy's past and future. 

It is not a novel observation that military men tend to 
be conservative. The British naval officer is no exception. 
However, he is still admired by Englishmen in general. Practically 
without exception respondents characterized him as courageous, 
staunch, reliable, honest - the ideal type to lead men into 
battle. At the same time he was inevitably pictured as 
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"traditionalist, “hidebound," "conservative. 
question as to whether this is an accurate image. The following 
discussion will subject this charge to careful scrutiny, but 
there is little question that it prevails throughout the British 
political community. 


n28 There is some 


Civil Servants 

Working shoulder-to-shoulder with naval officers in the 
Admiralty are the civil servants. In a sense they are the mortar 
that joins the military officer and the politician together. Of 
the three professional groups this is the only one that is not 
transient. The civil servants remain permanently in Whitehall 
and contribute heavily to the Admiralty's stability and continuity. 
There are three classes of civil servants - the administrative 
class, executive class and clerical class. The focus here is on 
the administrative class officials. The members of this class 
hold the posts of higher responsibility. In general the senior 
civil servants specialize in budgetary, costing and other admin- 
istrative functions. In the Admiralty's case, the Permanent 
Under-Secretary has always been the Accounting Officer of the 
Navy. As such he has an important concern in practically every 
phase of the Navy's operations. In addition he is responsible 
Tor the general coordination of Admiralty business on behalf of 
the Board and administers the entire civil staff of the head- 
quarters organization. On policy matters he is expected to advise 
the department "from the aspects of continuity and Government 
policy as a whole and in the light of the interests of other 
Government departments. "“? To accomplish this he is assisted by 
@ Secretariat which is an integral part of the Admiralty and 
staffed by civilians. 

The senior civil servants do not hold as many strategic 
positions or impressive titles as their military colleagues, 
and 2t the higher rungs of tne ladder they are greatly oute 
numbered. Nevertheless, their importance and influence is con- 
siderable. The civil servant's skill as an advocate, his 
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knowledge of the bureaucratic labyrinth, and connections 
throughout the other departments of the Government are essential 
to the Admiralty. These qualities greatly enhance his position 
vis-a-vis the naval officers who are stationed only temporarily 
in Whitehall. Policies must be meshed with past decisions, 
coordinated with other departments, articulated ina form 
acceptable to bureaucrats, and sold in the political forum. It 
is here that the civil servants make a vital contribution. In- 
evitably military officers rely heavily on their advice and 
assistance. Similarly, the increasing interdependence of military 
policy, economic conditions, international relations and domestic 
political considerations has made the seagoing officers even more 
dependent on civilians, for the bulk of the Navy's expertise in 
these areas rests with the civil servants. The reinforcing 
effect of all these factors has been to upgrade the civil servant's 
position in the Admiralty heirarchy. As one observer expressed 
it: "Although the Service Officer's influence may be more in 
evidence, it is more fleeting and in the long run only secondary. "'>° 
What can be said about the Admiralty's civil servants as 
a. group?" Just as with the professional officers, the great 
majority of them come from upper-middle or middle class backe 
grounds. On the other hand, about 20% could be classed as 
coming from working class families, which suggests some slight 
variation from their military counterparts. This may be accounted 
for by the fact that over one-fifth of the Admiralty's adminis- 
trative class entered the civil service as executive or clerical 
class employees and were promoted after several years of service. 
Both the executive class and clerical class take entrants at a 
younger age and with less academic background than the more 
prestigious administrative class.°* Over half claim fathers who 
were university educated and members of a profession. Despite 
the slightly greater range in background it is eminently fair to 
say that tho large majority were raised in the environment of 
the nation's leadership group and acquired many of the same 
attitudes which characterized the early life of the senior naval 
officers of that period. 
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The educational pattern of the typical civil servant 
reflects both his socio-economic background and the high regard 
in which public service is held. The vast majority are university 
graduates. In the writer's small sample over half had attended 
Oxford or Cambridge, and three the University of London. Prac- 
tically without exception those with university degrees had made 
impressive academic records. In the sample, ten listed first- 
class honors and seven won double firsts. In general the 
University graduates were those who had attended @ public school, 
Two of the non-university graduates were products of Service- 
acadeny education and the remainder were promotees from the 
executive or clerical class. This rough profile seems to cone 
firm the basis for the popular public-schnool-university-honor 
stereotype of the civil servant, but it also indicates that there 
are otner invuts as well. However, there is general agreement 
that the performance criteria are shaped primarily by the uni- 
versity entrants, and those outside this group have had to con- 
form to these standards. "Unquestionably, the small public 
school group absorbs those who come into important posts from 
other sources and successfully transmits its attitudes, values 
and fashions to them.">* 

The high calibre of the civil service, as suggested by 
the educational pattern, is beyond dispute. Armstrong mentions 
that in his research several respondents credited the civil 
service @s including “the best men in Britain. "> Although this 
writer interviewed some who would disagree with this, the overall 
consensus among respondents was that they were an exceptional 
groupe Air Vice-Marshal Kingston-McCloughry in describing the 
civil service pays tribute to its high level of intelligence but 
insists that its major strength lies in its character: 


It is suave, prone to moderate or under-statement, 
unruffled, thorough, reliable, of great integrity, content 
to wait its time and to allow other people to think they 
may claim the credit while it works very much with the 
seme precision as a machine. This characteristic in the 
conduct of things is neither written nor recorded any- 
where. It results from a genius of the English which in 
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time evolves from breeding over many years a belief of 
superiority in themselves. It is no coincidence that 
this is the very quality wnich is built into character 
at the English public schools. 56 


There is little to query here. The English system has 
awarded public service a status that it has in no other country. 
As a result it attracts highly intelligent, perceptive, broad 
minded and honest civil servants who are genuinely dedicated 
to the nation's welfare. These qualities combined with a 
tradition of anonymity have made them probably as apolitical as 
&® governmental group can be. Although the writer heard some 
strong views voiced by civil servants on a number of issues, he 
was unable at any time to detect a political motivation for these 
views. On one hand respondents outside the Admiralty consistently 
attributed political bias to naval officers, but not a one suge- 
gested that the Navy's civil servants were guilty of this vice. 
This ts not to say that the civil servant does not advise on 
political decisions; he does constantly. It is to say that he 
is prepared to serve with equal skill and devotion under either 
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political party. 

On the debit side, the homogeneity of the civil servant's 
educational and social background may very well inhibit change 
(or as some would say, progress). Just as with the Navy's 
officer crops it 1s a cohesive group with a strong tendency to 
perpetuate its manners and values. The standard complaint that 
the civil service is hampered by the strong Oxbridge emphasis on 
the classics and amateurism is not just an academic criticism. 
An American observer can scarcély fail to sense the civil servant's 
stereotypical references to mythology, history, literature, and 
Victorian England. I% appears almost impossible for him to answer 
any question, no matter how simple, without painfully tracing its 
historical origins. He seems to respect precedent even more than 
Goes the traedition-oriented culture @s a whole. Moreover, the 
civil servant is often inclined to look down on the engineer or 
scientist. To the typical Oxbridge mind government seems to be 
concerned primarily with personal relationships, and what is needed 
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most is an administrator with ea "sense of the complexity of 
human affairs, "9 rather than technical knowledge. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the civil service in the past has exhibited 
this bias, and it came through in numerous interviews. On the 
other hand, it is just as true that this perspective is weaken- 
ing. The tremendous importance of research and technology in 
this modern ege has been graphically impressed on the British 
civil service just as it has on other professional groups. 


Admiralty Perrormance 


Keeping in mind the role and general profile of each of 
the significant policy-making groups within the Admiralty, it is 
pertinent to attempt a broad assessment of their post-war per- 
formance. It should be stressed that the underlying objective 
here is not merely to judge @ specific case, but to draw appro- 
priate generalizations from the record of performance which mignt 
cast light on either the Royai Navy as a whole or on military 
organizations in general. 

In order to facilitate analysis I have chosen to examine 
the Admiralty's activities from three different perspectives - 
from that of a bureaucrat, a scientist and technician, and a 
strategist.°? Hopefully this approach will accurately convey 
some sense of the complexity of the Admiralty's policy-making 
role, but at the same time make the subject manageable. 


As & Bureaucrat 

This facet is examined first intentionally. It is in 
this erea that all three groups of decision-makers work most 
effectively together and that the strengths of the Admiralty 
system are displayed to best advantage. The writer found a 
number of respondents who criticized various aspects of the 
Navy's performance, but there was en impressive consensus that 
the Admiralty was the most successful of the three Service 
departments in getting its proposals adopted in Whitehall. : 
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It is widely respected as a@ skillful advocate, a clever 
negotiator and a tough opponent. This opinion was forcefully 
supported by Emanuel Shinwell, a former Minister of Defense, in 
a speech before the House: 


The trouble with the Navy, the Silent Service, is that 
it gets away with murder. I remember when I was Minister 
of Defense and had to preside over the Defense Council 
the Navy hardly said a word. It always got its own way 
without saying anything, whereas the Army and the Royal 
Air Force had to fight for what they wanted. There the 
Navy's representatives sat, with all the gold braid at 
their command. Even the present supreme authority eat 
the Ministry of Defense, Lord Mountbatten, never said 
2 word, but the Navy always got what it wanted. 

The Navy is like the Russians. It does not have to 
g0 to war because it always gets what it wants without 
a struggle.+1 


In a system so addicted to secrecy it is difficult to 
substantiate the Navy's superiority with concrete evidence. 
Nevertheless, the Navy's post-war experience testifies to the 
Admiralty'’s skill in discerning the direction and force of the 
volitical winds. Perhaps the most obvious indicator of the 
Admiralty's strength has been the constant proportion of the 
budget which has been allocated to the Navy. *@ The division 
of the expenditures of the Ministry of Aviation among the three 
services is unknown, and this makes an exact comparison im- 
possible. Nevertheless, throughout the period 1945-63 the Navy 
continuously managed to capture about one-quarter of the defense 
appropriation. Admiralty “expenditures have held closely around 
24% of the total defense budget, with the maximum variation only 
13% either way. "19 At the same time, the shares of both the 
Army and Air Force have fluctuated with alterations in defense 
enphasis. 

It is true that the Navy's portion throughout this period 
hes been smaller than the other two Services. Some observers 
might interpret this as suggesting less rather than more skill 
than its competitors. On the other hand, when one considers 
the traumatic changes that have been wrought in British defense 
thinking, it is rather remarkable that the Navy has managed to 
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retain consistently a stable proportion of the budget. This was 
the general sense of the interviews. Most respondents stressed 
that in view of the heavy commitments made to SHAPE and deterrence 
it required considerable political acumen to keep the Navy firmly 
entrenched in the defense picture throughout the early post-war 
years.‘ They further pointed to the Navy's current importance 
and to the fact that today the Army and Air Force claim only a 
slightly larger share of the budget. 1? This latter view appears 
to be sound and certainly a further look at the Navy's achieve- 
ments supports the thesis that it is rather adroit politically. 
The first major post-war challenge to the Navy 
developed with the introduction of the hydrogen bomb and the 
Government's turn to deterrence. Not only was the emphasis 
shifting dramatically to the Air Force, but in the three years 
from 1954 to 1957 many people within the Navy were developing 
serious doubts about the Fleet's future. From the Navy's 
perspective this was a period of genuine crisis. It is in such 
periods that the Admiralty seems to function best. Behind 
closed doors an intensive re-examination of the Navy's posture 
and doctrine commenced, but there were no outward indications 
of this disarray. The leadership presented eae united front to 
Government and nation alike. In fact the rethinking process 
was successfully represented as a sign of progressiveness rather 
then frustration or concern. Long before the Navy had refashioned 
its strategicel doctrines, its public advocates took the offensive 
end began to talk of modern task forces powered by nuclear re- 
actors and armed with sophisticated guided missiles. These 
descriptions were inevitably vaguc, and the developments they 
pictured a long ways ort. *° Nevertheless they portrayed a Fleet 
moving with the times and concealed the confusion in the Navy's 
own ranks. It is illuminating to note that during thoss three 
years the Navy was probably more vulnerable to criticism and 
attack than at any time during the post-war period. t! Yet none 
of its detractors were successful in seriously impairing its 
image or reducing its appropriations. This was an instance 
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where skill in the political environment gained the Admiralty 
the time necessary to rethink its position. 

Perhaps the acid test of the Admiralty's competence in 
this area was the challenge offered by the Macmillan Government 
starting in 1957. Here the Navy leadership was able to navigate 
safely through rather formidable political shoals. The Admiralty's 
case rested not only on new strategical concepts, but algo on 
rather shrewd estimates of Mr. Sandys" personal views and the 
political pressures that were impinging on the Minister of Defense. 
Throughout this difficult period the Admiralty was able to present 
a unified front to the Minister and Government. There were few 
outward signs of any internal conflict or confusion. In retro- 
spect this was a rather amazing administrative achievement, 
because there was considerable wrangling within the Navy as to 
the proper approach to Sandys and more than a few doubts about 
the new stress on Limited war. 

Concurrently the Navy's spokesmen, primarily its civil 
servants, were developing support in the other departments for 
the Navy's case and bringing indirect pressure to bear on the 
Minister of Defense. Both the Foreign Office and Colonial 
Office backed up the Admiralty's vlea for limited war forces 
Hast of Suez. There is some evidence that the Navy also en- 
listed the Commonwealth Governments in its campaign. During 
Sandys' tour of Asia in the summer of 1957 a number of his hosts 
stressed the Navy's importance to Commonwealth defense. ‘© in 
August 1947 at a Commonwealth Prime Minister's conference Mr. 
Macmillan was likewise urged by a number of visiting politicians 
to reconsider the reductions planned for the Fleet.'? The 
Admiralty was overlooking no channel for bringing influence to 
bear. 

Another mark of the Admiralty's skill in this environment 
is the manner in which it widened the arena of debate. By 
custom the professional military in Britain is expected to con- 
Tine its campaigns for policy changes to government channels. 
Appeals to grouvs outside the Government are considered improper 
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and unethical. However, in early 1957 when the fight with 
Sandys was at its peak, it is common knowledge that all tnree 
Services were straining against these limitations.°° They 
resorted to a variety of devices ranging from subtle news leaks 
to sponsored conferences. In this game "Pendennis" in The 
Observer labeled the Navy "as the most cunning propagandist of 
the three Services."°' Perhaps the best example was a one-day 
orientation conference held by the Admiralty at Greenwich for 

2 number of influential industrialists. A "Madison Avenue type" 
presentation was made of the Navy's case for a strong Fleet. It 
was well received and drew a letter to The Times from three 
prominent men, who attended, complimenting the effectiveness of 
tne presentation. * A year later the RAF held a similar affair, 
the Prospect Conference, which lasted three days and was consider- 
ably more elaborate. It drew extensive press coverage and, in 
turn, loud Parliamentary and public criticism for exceeding the 
bounds of propriety. This is rather typical of the Navy's more 
subdued but more effective approach. 

One cannot help but be impressed with the Navy's 
performance during this period. There is little question that 
Sandys entered office determined to downgrade naval air power 
and to deemphasize the seagoing forces. In the end the Admiralty 
was able to preserve its carriers and to delineate an important 
role for the Fleet. There is little question that the Navy was 
more successful than the other two Services in weathering the 
1957 onslaught. Time and Tide referred to this as "The Battle 
of Storey's Gate" and suggested that the Sea Lords should be 
awarded the highest "battle honors" for their victory.> This 
was due in no small measure to the Admiralty's competence as a 
DuUPEdaucratc. 

This same feel for the bureaucratic environment was 
witnessed in the fight for the new carrier from 1960 to 1963. 
The Navy's approach was controlled and low pressure, but every 
obstacle was met with a combination of logic, tenacity and com- 
promise. The Navy's leaders were always confident that in the 
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end their arguments would prevail. However, eventual success 
just as in 1957 depended on a carefully waged campaign to develop 
support throughout the government. This entailed the Navy 
scaling down its demands - eventually to only one carrier - and 
careful management of the negotiations with the Air Force over 
a common aircraft. At the same time it was necessary for the 
Admiralty to defeat the Air Force's “island-base" propogal. 
"Throughout this battle the Admiralty always seemed to know 
just when to push and when to lay pack, "24 Again the Navy dis-~ 
played a remarkable ability to thread its way through the 
Whitehall labyrinth. 

These are only a few examples, but they illustrate the 
Admiralty’s talent as a bureaucratic legislator. It has been 
consistently responsive to change in the political environment 
and eminently successful in shaping the Navy's policy recommen- 
dations to take account of those shifts. It is its performance 
2s an advocate which prompts observers such as Snyder to comment: 
"There is little doubt that the Admiralty is the most effective 
of the three Service headquarters. "> 

It is profitable to consider briefly the sources of the 
Admiralty's relative superiority in this area. As previously 
noted the civil servants are considered the experts on bureau- 
cratic matters. To them falls the major burden for taking the 
pulse of the other departments, drafting the Navy's arguments 
in terms acceptable to bureaucrats and for steering proposals 
through the political structure. All the Service departments, 
however, have civil servants performing these tasks. There must 
be additional reasons explaining the Navy's excellence in the 
political arena. Fundamentally, the Admiralty's success in 
this area derives from the fact that it has so successfully 
capitalized on this expertise, and merged the efforts of the 
civil servents with those of naval officers.-° There is a re- 
merkable harmony between the two groups which “is the envy of 
the other Services. ">! 

There are a number of reasons for this harmony. The 
nost significant is the organizational structure which carefully 
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integrates civil servants and naval officers in each branch of 
the Admiralty.°° They work side by side on the whole spectrum 
of naval problems. There is a constant dialogue between the 
two groups, meshing their views and bringing their especial 
skills to bear in a coordinated manner throughout the policy 
process. The Permanent Secretary’s position on the Board of 
Admiralty insures that the civil servants as a group are repre- 
sented at the highest level. By virtue of his rank, experience 
and competence the senior civil servant would wield heavy in- 
fluence in the Admiralty no matter what the organizational 
arrangement, but the tradition of collective responsibility 
which governs Boerd decisions gives him even a stronger voice 
in policy matters. 

This integrated arrangement is a source of pride to the 
Admiralty and depends on the personal relationships between 
the two groups. There are several favorable pressures at work 
here. The similar common backgrounds of both groups of decision- 
makers tends to lubricate the machinery and draw civilians and 
officers together. 

Moreover, the visible symbol of the Navy's spirit is 
the Fleet, and it likewise is a source of strength to the 
Admiralty. It unifies the headquarters organization and gives 
both the naval officer and civil servant a single object of 
attention, a single criterion against which to measure recon- 
mendations and new projects. And because the Royal Navy has 
been, over the years, so closely associated with the nation's 
fortunes, the Admiralty assumes that what benefits the Fleet 
penefits Britain. This is the one issue on which there is 
absolute consensus between naval officers and civil servants in 
the Admiralty. Unquestionably it strengthens the Navy's hand. 

Even more important is the pervasive influence of the 
Royal Navy's hallowed traditions. A deliberate effort is 
made to pass on to new administrative-eclass recruits a deep 
feeling for the Navy's past exploits, customs and sacred mission. 
The civil servant adopts his military colleague's reverent 
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approach to ships, Nelsonian traditions, and sea power in 
general, The two groups share a fierce pride in the Fleet. 
Admiralty civil servants readily admit this, and most insist 
that such attitudes set them apart from thelr colleagues in 
other departments. °° The outside observer cannot help but 
stand in awe at the way Britein's naval heritage captures those 
who are exposed to it. It is a spur and incentive to all who 
work in the Admiralty, and it demands a high standard of per- 
formance. Moreover it serves to promote the civil servant's 
confidence in the officer corps and to develop a shared sense 
of dedication. Air Vice-Marshal Kingston-McCloughry describes 
it with admiration: 


Even today the Admirals cften carry more prestige and 
influence with their civil servants and the Treasury than 
corresponds with the Generals in the War Office or the 
Air Marshals in the Air Ministry. One reason for this is 
that most civil servants in responsible positions lLearmed 
at school the traditions, glories and power of the Royal 
Navy and this learning still remains inherent in their 
minds . . . These factors are so strong that they still 
influence the Admiralty Civil Servants, even if uncon- 
sciously, when dealing with Admirals. In fact the 
Admirals are very largely masters in control and the 
Civil Servants work with them as servants in great 
mutual trust and confidence.61 


This relationship allows both to play their proper 
roles and to contribute meaningfully to the decision-making 
process. ‘this same spirit of cooperation is what makes collece 
tive responsibility in the Board work so well. Within the 
Admiralty the various elements argue vigorously for their posi- 
tion, but they confront the outside world with one mind and voice. 


As a Selentist and Technician 
As previously mentioned the Navy has a public reputation 
for conservatism. Right or wrong, this includes the conviction 
that it has been slow in adjusting to the pace of post-war 
technological advance. The writer’s interviews with non-naval 
respondents elicited frequent remarks to this effect. These 
seneral charges are vigorously denied by naval officers and many 
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civilians close to the security scene. Both Snyder and Armstrong 
in their work on the British defense establishment concluded that 
this was a distorted image and that contrary to the popular in- 
pression the Admiralty had demonstrated an impressive ability 
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to innovate technologically. What does this study suggest in 
regard to the Admiralty's skill in responding to scientific and 
technical developments? 

The outside opserver is inevitably struck with the modern 
state of today's Fleet. British task forces bear little resen- 
blence to those which fought World War II and include some of 
the most advanced equipment afloat. The Sea Lords can boast a 
formidable air-borne striking power which ranges the spectrum 
from small tactical weapons to A-bomnbs, @ covey of guided missile 
Gestroyers, some of the most sophisticated anti-subdmarine ships 
in the world, commando carriers with a helicopter assault capae- 
bility, nuclear submarines and in the near future Polaris 
submarines. 

Unquestionably the Royal Navy has made some remarkable 
contributions to naval sachnovoay. > It is generally acknow- 
ledged that British hull design and ship propulsion equipment 
are outstanding. The Royal Navy's gas turbines probably lead 
the womiaeoe The three most important developments in the 
handling of carrier aircraft since the war were of British 
origin - the slanted flight deck, the steam catapult, and mirror 
landing system. °> All three of these innovations were instru- 
mental in making it possible to send high performance aircraft 
to sea and have been adopted by the U. S. Navy. Likewise 
British research on sonar and ASW weapons has been both original 
and excellent. In the submarine field they have succeeded in 
producing some of the quietest conventional boats epllone 
and have done extensive research on propulsion reactors. Such 
facts scarcely suggest an organization which refuses to recognize 
change or to look aheaa.°? No doubt it is the results of these 
erforts wnien inspired Armstrong and Sny@er to question the 
popular stereotype of the Royal Navy as hidebound and dogmatic. 
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However, the picture has another side. To say that the 
Royal Navy has made some remarkable technical strides is not to 
argue that it has always reacted expeditiously or with unusual 
foresight. In fact the post-war Royal Navy has often been 
hesitant to enter new fields until the ground has been broken 
by others. Theres seems to be a built-in reluctance to conduct 
pure research for its own sake or to attempt development of new 
concepts until they can be firmly related to a tangible military 
requirement. In short the changes in strategic policy do not 
seem to have come from the laboratory, but rather modifications 
in overall policy have stimulated the Navy's technical progress. 
This can best be illustrated by reviewing some of the more 
prominent technical developments, described more fully in 
earlier chapters. 

The first significant post-war example of the Admiralty's 
halting approach to basic research was its reaction to nuclear 
weapons. It is true, of course, that this work was being con= 
ducted under the auspices of ancther department. It is also 
fair to say that the Admiralty in all likelihood could not have 
changed the general direction of the program, nor could it have 
challenged the RAF's pre-eminent position, no matter how much 
interest it took in atomic weapons. Nevertheless, once the 
Admiralty concluded that the Air Force should have first 
priority the RN hovered on the periphery and evinced only a 
minimum of interest in the detailed research. 8 Even when 
weapons production commenced, the Admiralty made no determined 
effort to carve out a navel role in the program. The point here 
is that the Navy's leaders were leaving an important area of re- 
search to another organization and exerting very little pressure 
on it to cater to the Pleet’s needs. In time the Admiralty ex- 
pressed some interest, and the Atomic Energy Authority did turn 

ts attention to tactical A-weapons, some of which were eventually 
slated for deployment on carriers. However, the Admiralty's 
failure to establish an early foothold in the program weakened 
its bargaining position and delayed the Navy's entry into the 
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field. It is significant to note thet the first atomic weapons 
did not join the Fleet until epproximately 1959. Even then the 
Royal Navy did not plan to use atomic explosives with missiles 
or for ASW. It is perhaps unfair to say that this delay was 
attributable solely to the Admiralty's failure to inject itself 
into the early work, but there seems to be no doubt that this 
wes an important ecto. 

An even more significant example was nuclear propulsion. 
The Admiralty expressed an early interest in the possibilities 
of this phenomenon. Admittedly resources were scarce at the 
time, and there were formidable obstacles inhibiting such 
research. Still the writer found 2 rather surprising consensus 
anong respondents, both naval and non-naval, that a vital cone 
sideration here was the Admiralty's apathy. It is true that in 
1948 there was some question as to what part submarines might 
play in navies of the future and in the Royal Navy in particular. 
Still nuclear propulsion held considerable promise, although the 
ways it could be used were not entirely clear. It was not until 
1955 when the Admiralty was developing serious doubts about the 
Fleet's future and had witnessed the successful performance of 
the Nautilus that this program was given any intensive naval 
support. in this case the Dreadnought did not get to sea until 
1963, eight years after Nautilus, and several years after the 
farst Russian nuclesr submarines. (° This delay not only held 
back general submarine develooment, but no doubt was partly 
responsible for the Admiralty'’s delayed adoption of the missile 
firing submarine. 

The Polaris story of course follows a similar pattern. 
Basic research on ballistic missiles was conducted by the 
Ministry of Aviation, and the Navy assumed the attitude of a 
neutral observer. Although the Admiralty'’s scientists were 
following the course of this research, the Navy's leaders could 
not relate it to the Fleet's major missions. It remained for 
the U. S. Navy to pursue this project and to bring it to fruition. 
It seems scarcely credible to the outside observer that the Royal 
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Navy not only stood aloof from these weapons, but did not see 
fit to complain when the Ministry of Aviation cut back work on 
solid fuel ballistic missiles. This effectively ruled out sea- 
borne weapons, and if any administrative agency in the government 
was to keep this door open it had to be the Admiralty. In the 
final stages it was the Conservative Party's commitment to the 
deterrent which thrust Polaris on the Royal Navy. Then it was 
necessary to turn to the United States for the missiles. 

These are the most prominent examples of the failure of 
the ACmiralty to stross basic research and technology which 
would insure its future. The Royal Navy eventuelly entered all 
three of these areas, but its reluctance to pursue such work 
aggressively without tangible goals in sight meant that it was 
consistently behind both the United States and Russia in in- 
portant areas. On the other hand the Admiralty has been rather 
prompt to respond to more practical stimuli. The rirst sophis- 
ticated post-war experimental project initiated was an anti- 
aircraft missile program which was launched in i947. This was 
motivated by the fear of high performance aircraft which were 
coming off the drawing board. Research on the anti-submarine 
problem was rapidly accelerated as soon as the Admiralty was 
confident that the Russians were building up their submarine 
force, Again the response lagged the threat, but when it came 
it was positive and vigorous. Once the Fleet Air Arm digested 
its experience in Korea there was ea remarkable surge in aircraft 
research which resulted in the carrier developments mentioned 
earlier. In the same manner the Navy's soul-searching of the 
mid-1950's and after Suez resulted in some remarkable develop- 
ments in Fleet equipment - commando carriers, assauit landing 
Ships, guided missile destroyers, Buccaneer aircraft - being 
the most prominent examples. However, these were specific 
responses to explicit challenges and were initiated as a result 
of policy decisions to direct the Fleet's development in a 
certein direction. Throughout the postewar period, once the 
Admiralty has acknowledged a threat or a need its scientists 
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and engineers have been more than equal to the task of designing 
weapons and equipment to meet the requirement. Nowhere has this 
been better illustrated tnan in the nuclear submarine and Polaris 
program. Once the Admiralty elected to enter these areas its 
technical skills proved more than equal to both of these tasks. 

Thus it would appear that there are some grounds for 
the charges of traditionalism that have been leveled at the 
Admiralty. On the other hand, the criticisms have distorted 
the picture. The Admiralty has responded to certain stimuli. 

i? it is at fault, it is in its reluctance to sponsor and to 
take a deeper interest in longer range, exploratory research. 

This conclusion should be read in the light of parameters. 
It is impossible to lift out technical judgments and examine them 
with no reference to the economic background. As has been re- 
peatedly noted, throughout the 1945 to 1963 period the Sea Lords 
were operating within severe budgetary restrictions. It was 
necessary to cut back in many areas. It may well be that this 
was the single most important determinant in shaping the effort 
invested in technical development. it is an irrefutable fact 
of modern life that experimentation requires large expenditures, 
and in military research a Government practices parsismony at 
its own risk. Nevertheless, a great deal of money was spent 
and equipment produced, so this by itself does not explain the 
Admiralty's actions. 

As noted in the foregoing discussion senior naval officers 
presided over the technical departments, and it was through them 
that scientific advice was injected into the Admiralty's policy 
deliberations. It is obvious that the Sea Lords were hesitant 
to divert resources to projects which did not promise to meet 
an immediate and tangible need. There is little question that 
professional military officers, if nothing else, are practical 
men and theirs was, all things considered, a pragmatic approach. 
But their reluctance to engage in fundamental research worked to 
the Navy's and and the nation's disadvantage in the long run. 

Past experience of the Sea Lords no doubt effects 
technical programs. Ship design, propulsion machinery, gunnery, 
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communications, ASW equipment - all items common in the Fleet 
end with which senior officers were familiar - consistently 
received support. Moreover, some remarkable advances have been 
made in those fields. As aviators made their way to the higher 
rungs of the command structure, aircraft research and develop- 
ment received increasing support. In this instance the Ministry 
of Supply (now Aviation) was responsible for the actual work. 
The Board's initial post-war attitude was that the Navy was 
merely a customer, and that the Navy should leave the details 
to tne MOS. It was soon evident, however, to the men actually 
flying the planes that naval aircraft were not receiving the 
attention they deserved. Models designed for the Fleet were 
always forced to defer to RAF aircraft, were inferior to their 
land-based counterparts and were inevitably delayed in reaching 
the production stage. After several years of dissatisfaction 
the Fleet Air Arm succeeded in changing the Navy's approach and 
moved its own people into the Ministry of Supply to oversee 
naval projects. The result was a stronger voice for the Navy 
in the Ministry of Supply and better aircraft for the seagoing 
rorces. It should be stressed, however, that these steps were 
taken only after aviators began to wield a strong voice in the 


fa’ 


reflect the experience cof the decision-makers. 


Board. The main lesson here is that the technical programs 
The conclusion is obvious. There is a need for better 
representation at the higher levels of the technical interests 
in the Navy. The elements besides the line officers with a 
strong voice at the decision-making level are the politicians 
end civil servents, and neither group is equipped either by 
vraining or experience to supply this need. The increasing 
complexity of naval warfare has consistently upgraded the 
importance of scientists, engineers and naval officer specialists. 
The number of such individuals employed by the Royal Navy since 
1945 has increased cramatically. Many of them hold heavy 
responsibilities. However, they still have not gained the place 
in the decision-making structure that the civil servants have. 
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Also, the custom of having "line" officers as heads of the 
technical departments has been persistently adhered to. 

Fron 1945 to 1963 not even the Navy's Chief Scientist 
sat on the Board, (© The bulk of the Navy's ship-building, 
weapons development, and electronics work is supervised by 


1. 


end. 6 Nighi y compeven, Corps Of Civilian novel constructors. 


naval officers specialized in various phases of engineering 


However, none of these has ever been promoted to 2@ ton post 
in the Admiralty. None has sat on the Admiralty Board. In 
the early 1950's a group of the Navy's scientists were pushing 
aggressively for more effort to be put into nuclear research, 
but their arguments were blunted by the time they reached the 
higher councils. Essentially the story was the same with the 
Seaslug missile progran, jet aircraft research, and solid fuel 
propellants. It is hard to resist the conclusion that, in our 
time when military success rests so heavily on science and 
technology, that the collective leadership of the Adniralty 
should include at least one or two experts in this area, either 
officers or civilians. This suggestion is not a novel one and 
has received some support among outside commentators. The 
writer elso found considerabie agreement among respondents that 
there was a need for such a change, 

One other observation is in order. it is significant 
to note that the Admiralty has performed better in the areas 
wnere it has control of the research effort, and its own scientists 
are engaged. For example atomic research has always been under 
the jurisdiction of the Atomic Energy Authority. Similarly air- 
craft and missile development is the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Aviation. There has been a marked reluctance on 
the Admiralty's part to interfere or inject itself into the 
work of these agencies. This can always be rationalized by 
pointing out that these other departments bear the responsibility, 
not the Admiralty. The fact remains, however, that other agencies 
are not necessarily interested in developing or producing items 
specifically for use at sea. Until the Admiralty asserts an 
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interest and invests its own people and money it will not get 
the products it wants. Britain would not have a nuclear sub- 
merine today if the Admiralty had left it entirely to the 
Atomic Energy Authority. In the end the Navy seconded scientists 
and technicians to Harwell and took over the development of a 
maritime reactor. The same was true in naval aircraft and 
missile research. It was not until the Admiralty took a de- 
tailed interest in these programs and injected its own people 
into the Ministry of Aviation that it began to get the planes 
end missiles it wanted. 

in the final analysis, no matter what the Administrative 
arrangements, the Sea Lords cannot abdicate their basic responsi- 
bility for the welfare of the Fleet. Only the Admiralty has a 
primary interest in adapting scientific development to the needs 
of the seagoing forces, and it cannow safely depend on other 
agzencies to take over this responsibility. At the same time, 
the Government should recognize tne risk when it creates 
departments which conduct development work, but are divorced 
from the users. There are often pressing reasons for such moves, 
such as tighter control and more efficient utilization of re- 
sources. However, the final product to be effective must satisfy 
the consumer. This suggests that both politicians and military 
orficers nave a duty, which does not always seem to have been 
recognized in the postewar era, to press aggressively for the 
closest kind of cooperation between the Services and such agencies. 
Under no circumstances can the Admiralty abdicate its responsi- 
bility for the advancement of sea-borne ships, planes, equipment 
and weapons. 


As 2 Strategist 
in the final analysis the most important aspect of the 
Admiralty s decision-making role is its responsibility for re- 
lating sea power to the nation’s security requirements and for 
devising ways to use the Fleet in promoting the country's inter- 
ests. In the next few pages the study will review briefly the 
Admiralty's post-war performance es an initiator of strategy. 
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For the first few voars after World War II the Admiralty 
experienced some difficulty in adjusting to the changing conditions 
which were plaguing all British life and in finding a suitable 
role for the seagoing forces. However, around the mid-1950's the 
Sea Lords began to cast aside some of tneir more traditional 
perspectives, and to fashion a radically new strategic case for 
the Fleet. Today it is generally conceded that the Royal Navy 
has achieved an eminently satisfactory accommodation with the 
post-war military and political environments and that is due in 
no small part to the Admiralty'’s ability as a strategist. This 
can best be illustrated by some brief references to the events 
described more fully in previous chapters. 

The turn in the Fleet's fortunes can be traced to the 
judgment of their Lordships who, starting in the early months of 
the Sandys regime, gradually directed the Navy away from its 
traditional general war role and elected to develop its limited 
wer potential. However, this rather dramatic change in the 
course of the Admiralty's thinking was py no means a desperation 
move. It was the rosult of some careful deliberation and was 
based on @ reading of the military and international realities. 

In retrospect there is litcle question that the Sea Lords 
acted wisely. They predicted that the possession of nuclear 
weapons would soon make general war less likely, and correspond- 
ingly enhance the vrobability of small conventional wars. While 
various commentators had been arguing this thesis for some years 
the Royal Navy was one of the first (if not the first) military 
organizations to face up to this new order and to risk its 
future on what it believed would be an increasing stress on 
limited war and correspondingly a deemphasis of general var, (4 
The Board, citing Korea and Suez, was confident that British 
naval task forces could still make a meaningful and unique con- 
TrPibution in this area. In its eyes the gobility of warshivs 
and tneir capacity to project both land and air power on short 
notice would be a valuable asset for some years to come. Time 
hes confirmed this reasoning. 
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This significant shift in naval thinking likewise rested 
on some shrewd political judgments. In the mid-1950's, 2 strong 
element in Great Britain argued that the country could no longer 
afford its treditional overseas posture and advocated progressive 
withdrewal from these responsibilities. The Navy's leaders 
believed that the country would find it extremely difficult to 
ebdicate its commitments from Capetown to Singapore. They 
further reasoned that the Fleet's task forces would allow Great 
Britain to meintain an effective presence in the area, while at 
the same time facilitating a reduction of bases, manpower and 
expenses. Again they estimated correctly. Despite some half- 
hearted gestures at withdrawal, treaty obligations, economic 
interests and the desire for international prestige have all 
combined to keep Britain heavily committed East of Suez. As a 
result the Fleet's role has steadily expanded, and the nation 
nas willingly committed itself to a maritime strategy for some 
time to come. On the strength of this performance the Navy is 
generally considered "the most successful of the three Services 
in adjusting to the néw conditions of the post-war period, "!> 

However, it is equally true that it was some ten years 
before the Admiralty broke out of the doldrums that followed 
World War II. In fact the transformation wrought in the 
Admiralty'’s attitudes towards the Fleet's strategic role has 
been one of the most interesting aspects of this study. 

The early postewar period was marked by a disturbing 
sense of self-satisfaction and a reluctance to alter the Navy's 
basic strategic concepts. Throughout these years the Navy's 
leaders made little effort to profit from the experience which 
the Americans had accumulated in the Pacific or to exploit further 
the Royal Navy's own association with amphibious warfare. The 
Fieet was deployed in much the same manner as it had been in 
1939 with the emphasis on Europe's narrow seas. The Navy's 
planners still envisioned 2 protracted war at sea on the World 
War II pattern. The carrier had replaced the battleship as the 
Fleet's main fighting unit, but otherwise there was very little 
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change in tactical thinking. The Roval Navy's plans took little 
account of many of the newest developments - atomic weapons, the 
carrier's potential for attacking shore targets, amphibious tech- 
niques, or the ability or ships to operate without shore support. 
Unfortunately, this meant that the Royal Navy entered the 1950's 
not only with out-of-date equipment but also with obsolete stra- 
tegical doctrines. The failure to exploit fully the lessons of 
World War II would later plague the Royal Navy in both Korea and 
Suez, and defer For over a decade the development of the carrier 
task forces which make uv the current Fleet. 

The Communist menace riveted Britain's attention on 
Europe end, in turn, the Admiralty prepared to counter the Soviet 
submarine force. In the eyes of the Sea Lords this threat con- 
firmed their opinion that the next war would involve a protracted 
struggle for control of the ssa lanes. Nevertheless with the 
onset of Korea one discovers 2a developing awareness of the chang- 
ing environment as otner challenses diverted the Admiralty from 
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its traditional frame of reference. Korea convincingly demon- 
ch the aircraft carrier could make 


strated the contribution whi 
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to land warfare. It was not long before officers returning fron 


the Far East were insisting that the Fleet develop a modern 
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orfensive capability for strikzing land as well as maritime targets. 
Concurrently, the aviators were asking for 2 tactical atomic cap- 
ability and supporting the Navy's varticipation in NATO's Strike 
Fleet. These innovations marked the first halting steps toward 
today's carrier task forces. 

these developments were shortly followed by the intro- 
duction of hydrogen weapons which literally threw the Admiralty's 
previous thinking into disarray. Faced with what it considered 
@ genuine challenge to the Navy's future, the Navy's leaders 
commenced a serious reappraisal of the Fleet's strategic posture. 
This resulted in a streamlining of the reserve fleet, the personnel 
reserve, the logistic structure, and the overational forces. Added 
to these efforts the Suez crisis deronstrated once again the Fleet's 
potential in combeétting brushfires and set the sate for the 


Admiralty's final casting off of its World War II shackles. 
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in examining the Royal Navy's strategic responses for 
the first decade aftsr the war, the observer is indelibly inm- 
pressed with the slowness of change and the inability of the 
Admiralty to adopt new concepts. Various considerations 
fostered this conservatism and inhibited flexibility. Until 
Korea the Royal Navy was hampered by a severe lack of funds, and 
even after 1950 its appropriations although larger were extremely 
limited. In such a situation there is a tendency to forego new 
schemes, to fail back on existing couipment, and to wait for a 
better day. Their Lordships always had the problem of being 
prepared to fight at the moment as well as looking to the future. 
In addition the rirst post-war years presented ea number of un- 
anticipated vroblems which both complicated and confused the 
stretegical situation. Unprecedented technical advances have 
characterized the military scene since 1945, and made long range 
strategical planning hazardous. Similarly, tne fluid interna- 
tional situation muddied the entire security picture and corres- 
pondingly the Admiralty's view of the future. Nevertheless, an 
importent factor here was the difficulty in altering tne deep 
seated views of the Navy's leaders on the nature of war and the 
Fleet's role. Rather than anticipating problems the Sea Lords 
were reacting only wnen some outside force challenged their 
traditional concevts. The Russian submarine force, Korea, Suez, 
nydrogen weaoons in turn, prodded the Admiralty into action and 
contributed to the evolution of its strategic thinking. In each 
case, however, the Admiralty reacted after, not before the events. 

I suspect that this to some extent is a characteristic 
of all large organizations - government or commercial. Unfortu- 
netely, the military works under some additional handicaps. 
Uniike a business orgenization which is tested ennually when its 
profit and Loss statement is issued, the proof of an army or nevy 
is conflict, and between wars the incentive to change often sub- 
Sides to the danger level. Similarly, the rigid command heirarchy 
which is designed to direct military operations is not as well 
suited to gencrating policy cnanges. In the latter cass a free 
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fiow of ideas and the clash of wills is essential. It is 
difficult to create an environment in which individuals are 
expected on one hand to obey orders unguestioningly and on the 
other to speak their minds freely. To say the least, these con- 
siderations complicate the military's policy-making problems and 
make it necessary to combat constantly the spectre of inertia. 

The remarkable thing,. however, about the Admiralty's 
post-war experience is that it did eventually shake off its 
dogmatism. Starting in the mid-1950's, it displayed an increasing 
capacity to face unpleasant facts and to cope with them. Today 
it is widely conceded that it has made an effective post-war 
adjustment, and in consequence the Royal Navy enjoys an enviable 
reputation for its strategic innovations. What factors, outside 
direct military challenge, such as Korea and Suez, have contri- 
buted to this transformation? 

First and foremost, British politicians have played an 
important part here. Mr. Sandys’ confrontation with the Navy 
was in every sense a genuine challenge to its existence. His 
increased power put him in a position to question the Navy's 
arguments and to demand a Navy attuned to the nation's inter- 
national and economic realities. In a sense he served to prod 
the Navy's thinking just as war or battle would. The Admiralty 
had already developed some self-doubt about its general war role. 
However, the leadership wes reluctant to "rock the boat" as long 
as it continued to receive appropriations and was not required 
to fight for its policies. Once threatened by outside pressure 
from the Minister of Defense it proved fully capable of meeting 
the challenge. 

Since 1957 the Minister of Defense's powers have 
continued to increase, and his starr assistance has been expanded 
and proadened. Moreover, these moves have kept the pressure on 
the Admiralty to stay abreast of the times and to support its 
recommendavions mmen convincing evidence. firrefutably the 
quality of its thought and performance has improved since then. 
This its perhaos the most important lesson which the Admiralty's 
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post-wer experience suggests. Military organizations function 
> «tne 
politicians (or the Ministry of Defense) cannot be expected to 


better in veacetime if they are stimulated externall: 





do the Admiralty's thinking for it, but they can perform a 
useful service by acting as catalyst, critic and skeptic. They 
must continuelly demand quality verformence and, in turn, cast 
out those programs which cannot be supported. Huntington in 
his excellent book Common Defense suggests this when he asserts 
that “over the long run, alternating periods of expansion and 
contraction mey well produce a ‘better defense’ than a fixed 


high-level military effort. ""° 


Like any governmental department 
the Admiralty must enjoy an environment stable enough to enable 
it to carry out long term projects. Nevertheless, the Admiralty's 
post-war history suggests that a military organization reguires 
outside challenges if it is to move with the times, and the 
political leaders can to &@ certain extent provide that challenge. 

However, outside stimulation by itself does not 
adequately explain the Admiralty's effective adjustment to the 
post-war milieu. Ali tnree Services nave peen sudjected to these 
pressures, yet the Navy is generally acknowledged to heve suce- 
ceeded better than the others. The writer found considerable 
agreement amons commentators that the steadily improving quality 
of the Navy's leadership had accounted in large measure for its 
success over the last decade. The inevitable question arises: 
What accomplished these internal changes? Were they merely good 
rortune, or the result of the system? 

There seem to be a number of internal factors which have 
faciliteted the Adniralty’s edjustment. A few pages earlier, the 
narmonious relations between the civil servants and naval officers 
was noted. This state of affairs has not only aided the presen- 
tation of the Navy's case, but has also contributed to its sub- 
stantive gquélity. As previously emphasized, the growing inter- 
relation of economic, diplomatic, political and military policies 


1 


has steadily upgraded the civil servant s role. His mowledge of 


economic matters, contacts with the Foreign Office and political 
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astuteness have given him an imvortent voice in fornulating 
strategic policy. Again the close working relation of the 
civil servants and neval officers hes served to bolster the 
Admiralty's strategic judgment, just as it has its volitical 
sill. 

Good fortune also seems to have played a hand. In 1955 
when the Navy's prospects were at their nadir, a rather remarkable 
flag officer was appointed First Sea Lord - Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatten. He was destined to lead the Navy through its most 
crucial post-war trials. By every criterion he was a most 
unusual leader. Not only had he come from an old line Navy 
family ~- his father was First Sea Lord before World War I = but 
he was a prominent menmpder of the aristocracy with close family 
ties to the monarchy. In addition he had served in a number of 
posts outside the Navy, and essumed high responsibility at a 
relatively young age. During World War II he had for two years 
been the Chief of Combined Operations in which post he sat on 
the Chiefs of Staff Committee. Shortly after being relieved of 
that resvonsibility he was 2 bene as Supreme Allied Commander 


in the Burma-India theatre. in the latter post he was tempo- 
rarily promoted to the rank of Admiral at the age of forty-three 
end had elements froh all three Services end the Allied countries 
under his commend. After the war he served for one year as the 
last Viceroy of India and was instrumental in engineering the 
political independence of that nation. 
Aithough not overly popular in some naval quarters, he 

is nevertneless credited with leading the Royal Navy out of its 

st-war doldrums. He brought to the First Sea Lord's post en 
enviable combination of political know-how, influential connections, 
aMvLeEr=DErvice experience, end 4. mind unusually receptive to new 
ideas. He brought together, and served as a leader for, those 
individuals pressing for the nuclear submarine. He personally 
pleyed a key role in negotiations concerning the Dreadnought 
reactor. In the same manner he saw the possibilities of amphib- 
ious warfare and set the Navy on this road even before Suez. 
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His political acumen and influence were crucial in meeting the 
Sendys attack and steering the Fleet toward its new-found limited 
war role. He insisted that the Navy's future lay in closer 
cooperation with the other military branches rather than in 
assuming an independent role. He strove tirelessly to mesh the 
Fleet's equipment and tactics with those of the other Services. 
Even in the Polaris argument Mountbatten fought hard to project 
the Nevy into this field, but he could not carry the Board. It 
is certainly the general consensus in and out of the Royal Navy 
that his leadership was instrumentel in revitelizing the 
Admiralty and the Navy as a whole aw the critical point in its 
post-war evolution. His career well exemplifies the value of 
pmoed experience, an inter-Service viewooint, end familiarity 
with the political Po iiene 2 

Vital as Lord Mountbatten'’s leadership indubitably was, 
it is at best only one factor in the Navy's adjustment. The 
Admiralty structure, althoush not as responsive as many of its 
critics would like, has nevertheless proved well suited to 
accommodate to long-term change and to transmit pressures from 
tne Fleet to the policy-makizrg levels. In interviews where the 
subject was discussed, respondents were in strong egreement thar 
the Navy's leadershiv in the early post-war years had been re- 
markably conservative and dear to chenge. They likewise insisted 
that this was not typical of the British Navy, but was more of 
an ada due to rather unusual circumstances. 

The question immediately arises: what were these 
abnormel con ani ns? A number of Tactors seem to be involved. 
Erior to World \ 


surface ships; equipment was simple; there was complete agreement 


if the Fleet was composed predominantly of 


within the Navy on Fleet doctrine; end for that matter a national 
consensus on the proper rois of the Navy. With the onset of 
World War II normal administrative procedures were suspended. 
Repid promotion wes the order of the day, and many regular 
orricers found themselves in high command at 2 relatively young 
age. Once the initial surge wes completed the entire war was 
fTOUBhNL Wath essentially the seme leadership. 
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Unfortunately, the nature of the Royal Navy's wartime 
experience did little to alter the thinking of this leadership. 
Prior to 1938 the Fleet Air Arm had been a pert of the Royal 
Air force and had only been transferred to the Admiralty just 
before the outbreak of hostilities. This essentially meant 
that 1945 found no career 
Amphibious warfare had b 
unlike the Amorican Navy, the Royal Navy had taken it on more 


+ 


aviators at the senior ranks. 
en ignored by the pre-war Fleet, and 


25 en exira,curricular ectivity. Consecuently amphibious tech-= 
niques had made little impression on the senior officers. Sin- 
jlarly, the British high command had little opportunity to profit 
from the lessons learned by the Arericans in the Pacific - for 
example the contributions made by submarines and an extensive 


fleet train. eo. the high command emerged with its 
pre-1939 strategic views still intact. 


secelerated promotions in wartime meant that after the 

ermistice officer edvancements, if not frozen, were considerably 

throttled down. Many of the wartine commanders remained in power 
inevitably inhibited change. 


The world wes changing, pus for several years the Navy's high 


u 
well into the post-war period. This 
command was not. It was to oe some time before the Navy could 

its normal edninistrative patterns and revlace tne 
eadershin with younger blood which had a more adequate under- 
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Gradually bust surely, however, significant changes were 
wrought in the personnel and character of the Admiralty which 
broughs to the decision-making level fresh perspectives and more 
imaginative thinking. This transrormation was wrought by the 
system which may be hampered by an abnormal situation such es 
that describec above, but which nevertheless assures long-term 
cheanze and under normal peacetime conditions works rather well. 
Officers are frequently rotated between the Admiralty and the 
operating forces. This ensures that the Navy's many activities 
are represented in Whitehall. Moreover this practice furnishes 


the Admiralty witn continuous knowledge of problems in the field 
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and a constant supply of new ideas. In short it offers the Fleet 
e channel into the headquarters organization. As the Royal Navy's 
post-war activities have grown more complex and diverse these 
developments were reflected in the Admiralty and eventually at 
the policy-making level. Hopefully, the system allows not only 
for the leadership to transmit its orders and views down the 
chain, but simultaneously for pres 
the lower echelons, Over the 1 
change and revitalizes the leadership. 

This process is best iilustrated by the rise of aviation 
in the Royal Navy. In tne inter-war years the Fleet Air Arm 
w25 a branch of the RAF. In 1939, as the result of a mejor 
defense study, it was transferred to the Navy. Its pilots were 
small in number end junior in renk. While the Fleet Air Arm's 
size increased during World Wer II, it was still several years 
before naval aviators began to reach positions of peomnerceme 
Nevertheless, after 1945 their influence was to increase rapidly. 
By the early 1950's several eviators had attained flag rank, a 
section of tre Naval Staff was devoted to aviation matters, a 
great many carser-pilots were serving in the Admiralty, and an 
aviation Admiral was Fifth Sea Lord. Throughout the mid-1950's 
the moves toward expanding the Fleet Air Arm's role were not 
only inspired by aviators, but were shepherded through the 
Admiralty, including the Boara, by @viators. By the very nature 
of their experience this group brought to the Admiralty fresh 
perspectives, @ more adventurous frame of mind, and 2 receptive- 
ness to new concepts. In addition many of these individuals, 
unlike the pre-war surface officers, had served with other organ- 
izations - the RAF, the Ministry of Aviation, the U. 5. Wavy. ° 
They had a deep anpreciation of the possibilities of air power 
in general, of the capabilities of other military branches, and 
the need for inter-Service cooperation. This was a refreshing 
stream of new talent flowing into the policy mechanisn. 

In the same manner, although not so obviously, other 
factions and groups within the Fleet have made their influence 





felt. Although the Navy sadly negiected amphibious warfare 
after 1945, its vrovonents at the junior ranks were continually 
1955 when a new First Sea Lord, 
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who ves sympathetic to their case, assumed office they greatly 
fecilitated the build uo of an amphibious canability. Since 


the establishment of NATO the Royal Nevy has had officers serving 
with @ variety of international staffs, foreign navies, and other 


Services Gradually this type of talent has peen cycled through 
4 


is O 
the secinetty to enrich its deliberations and, in turn, eventually 
vO reach policy-naxing positions. The importance of this process 
can likewise be illustrated in eae negative manner. As the vre- 
ceding discussion indicated the Admiralty has been slow in co- 
ovting scientific and technical talent at the decision-making 
level. This hes edversely affected the Adniralty'’s adjustment 
to the necessity for dvasic research. Similarly, the submarine 
rorce which, in accordance with its own desires, enjoys a 

Separate edministrative organization has had difficulty in in- 
fluencing policy. Only with the advent of the Dreadnought and 
Polaris has it realiy assumed 2 strong position in the heirarchy. 
it is interesting to note that the Polaris program is administered 
oy @n organization pnysically located in the Admiralty, not in 
Portsmouth where the submarine force has been traditionally 
administered. 

Unouestionably ail organizations change with time, but 

the point to be made here is that the British Navy has developed 

m which gives time an assist and tends to reflect at top 
ievels the character and thinking of the Fleet. In response to 
amore compiex worid it nas diversified the composition of the 
Nevy's top command end given the Board of Admiralty a more diffuse 
versonality than it ever hed before 1959. This can be quickly 
portrayed by @ reference to the last four First Sea Lords. Lord 
Mountbatten (1955-59) was an emphibious exvert and had spent 
considerable tine in duties outside the Navy. Sir Charles Lambe 

(1959-60) was a surface ship officer with an unusual amount of 
steff duty behind him. Sir Casvar John (1960-63) was the first 
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serve in the post. He had served an extended period 
on and development billets rather than 
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overationel pOsten- Sir David Luce, the present First Sea Lord, 
is the first supmerine officer to serve in the billet. This 
diverse composition is reneated at the lower levels. 


Ss 
It should be stressed at this point that it is not only 

representation within the Admiralty which has served 
to facilitate cnange, but aiso the Board's practice of collective 
resovonsibpility. This device has increased the number of cnannelg 
of influence and the probability that the major factions and 
inions within the Navy will receive a hearing. G TeCiiawewee 
the interchange of ideas and the dialogue which is as essential 
to good policy-making in the Admiralty as it is in the govern- 
nent in general. As the Navy's post-war composition has diversi- 
fied it has allowed the Admiralty to take better advantage of these 
fresh currents and viewnoints. 

thus far the discussion has dwelt oniy on the ability of 

assignment = cies and collective responsipility to broaden the 
and people. The writer has no in- 
r eee thet this system is either eclairvoyent or 
— reactive to chengins condcitiions. All it can do is to 


neer run che leadershiv revitalizes it- 
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a) 
omplex nature of the Navy es a whole. 
However, it seems to heve had a ponus effect. Although it is 
» ©O aocument, more than one respondent asserted that 

the calibre of the individual Leader in tne Navy had improved 
during the least few years. Witnovt exception they credited this 
to the inereased exposure of the Nevy’s leaders to a variety of 

tf ing from perticipation in the political environment 
to tre mechanics of nuchear weaporis. Tne uniformity of experi- 
ence and views which cheracterized tne pre-war Navy is gone, and 
this is a change for the better. One respondent phrased it 
this way: 





LVeLrago ee ee fYicer is head and shoulders 
rary. He still has much of 
the pre-war training aki background in him, but he is 
otnerwise the prod juet of a different environment. He 
has not only hed commend at see, but more often than 
not he has brushed up against the scientific community, 
the diplomatic eos anc the political environment. 
His decisions no longer concern just military factors, 
put the whole range of militery considerations. In 
addition his confederates now represent @ variety of 
Views - instead of one standard Navy line. He has had 
~o argue his case in an Admiralty where aviators, sub- 
mariners and destroyer men are constantly in conflict. 
it has given him a brosder perspective and made a 
better man out of hin. 
4% is dirficult to test the validity of this statement, but it 
ertainiy accords with my own impressions. The very. fact tnat 
the Navy deals with the whole military spectrum - eir power, 
n 


land power, and ses vower = gives it an advantage in developing 
re) e a. 


Tficers with a broader comprehension of the background against 
whic: 0 te the independent 


evidence + the Navy's effective post-war adjustment - lends 
support to the conclusion that the Nevy's leadership hes in- 
proved in quality and is proving itself psychologically adapt- 
able to changing conditions. 


Gonelusions 


ormance must always be 
tain's declining world 
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ition and en unp ere pe d of change technologically. 
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changing conditions, political and economic as well as 
have severely complicated the policy-making problen, 
Not only have they made some past experience irrelevant, and 
the future more difficult to foresee, but they have forced 


British statesmen end military leaders to make some rather 


treumatic psychologicel adjustments. t hes been not only 2 
matter of accommodaving to technological and economic pressures, 





but also to a different politicai position on the international 
spec 


scale of power. In retro % it is perhaps surprising that the 
Royal Navy has done es well as it has both for the country and 
for itself. Admittedly, the Navy's Leaders are basically con- 
servative, and et times thisdelays adjustment to change. "On 
the other hand, the (Navy's) tradition is such a fine one there 
The Admiralty would 


appear to have reachsd @ generally setisfactory balance between 


is a profit element in it as well. 


the two poles of tradition and change. 

This conclusion should not obscure the Admiralty's 
mistekes, or convey an impression that there is no room for 
improvement. The Admiralty exhibits the characteristics of all 
bureaucratic orgsanizations, and there are lessons to be learned 
from lts post-war experience. These can be summarized as follows: 

(1) The Royal Nevy like any large bureaucratic organi- 
zation is susceptible to incrtia end finds it particularly 

LgTicuivt to cope with repid change. It is unlikely that any 
such organization which is charged not only with policy-making 
responsibilities but also opcrational and administrative ones, 
can be structured to change direction on short notice. Indeed 
there is some merit in a system which demands continuity at the 
sane time it responds to new pressures. Only a judicious push 
and pull between these two tendencies can produce sound politics 
and a% the same time allow long term projects to be implemented. 
anger in the case of a military organizetion is that the 

es inertia will completely overcome those contending 
rogress., Generalizing from the Royal Nevy's experience 
insurence against this is outside challenge and stin- 
ulus which tests the organization's goals, recommendations and 


doctrines. It is here that tne political leadershiv hes a 


© 


crucial role - indeed en oe - tO act constantly as a 
critic, catalyst and judicious commanaer. Successful political 
Ce ikten can reap ae rewards. No longer can security 


problems be adeauately handled from a purely militery perspective. 
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The professional officers must taze into aceount the entire 
political spectrum in mawing his recommendations. In turn, the 

iticien Must assess cme military judgments which go into the 
policy process. Similarly, the politician also must be given 
the resources and euthnority to allow him to carry cut these 
MUnMCEIONS 2n 2 CcompetLent manner. 

(2) The Admire . 8 employment of civil servants has 

proved eminently successful. They give the Navy 2 vermanent 
link with Whitenell, as COntinuity, ere expertise, 


2nd compevent manasers for engineering proposals through the 
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ily en 
administrative arrangements which integrate the naval officers 
and civil servants throughout the neadquarters organization and 
distributes the responsibility between the two groups. Similarly, 
the Navy's leeders have gone to great lengths to instill in the 
Admiralty's civil servants the same pride in the Fleet which 
Gnorecterizes Ciliticer corps. There is “ittle question that 

3 


Enese measures have brought tne civil servants more closely 
into tne Navy fold and inspired improved alec x in fact 
On policy-making standpoint the Royal Navy's great traditions 


a 
meve orobebly pac Ther age dividends in this area. 
(3) At the same time the Admiralty's policy of counter- 
civil servants with a continuous stream 
¢ forces strengthens the policy- 
Making side of the organization. It insures thet the headquarters 
organization refiects the general comoosition of the Navy and that 
there is a channel for the lower ecneions to exert influence. In 
essence the Admirelty system provides for long-term change. 
it should be emphasized that this practice insures only 
that the Admiralty will react to alterations in the Fleet. It 
inno sense guarantees that the Navy wiil foresee or act ahead 
Of time to meet challenges. This remains a prime function of 


i 
he political and militery iteedership. No organizational device 
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This weakness is amply illustrated 
by the period of Pies cn, which beset the Royal Navy for the 
first few years efter World War II. Still it is instructive to 
note thet as the organization gradually emerged from the post- 
war doldrums and fresh blood was introduced, the quality of 
leadership has concurrently been ae Tnere is Little 
question that over the last decade the Navy's leaders have been 
more adeanteble and skillful in meeting cutside challenge. 

(4) The Board of Admiralty with its custom of 
collective responsibility nas likewise met tne vost-wer test 
reasonably well. It brings to bear on volicy problems a 
sufficient variety of perspectives and abilities to give policy 
recommendations a high grade substantive content. At tne same 
time wide revresentation assures that its decisions embody a 
sufficient consensus to make them viable. This conciliar 
arrangement is typical of Britisn institutions and in the 
Admirelty's case has proved both effective and adavtable over 
the yeers. Again the prime danger is that some important group 
mey not have e voice on the Board. The imvortant lesson here 
s thet collective responsivility seems to be well suited to 


making policy decisions, but it is essential that all tne in- 
ck interests ere revresente This is one area where the 
First Lord can wield a tremendous influence. It is within his 
power to scrutinize continually the Board of Admiraity and to 
exercise @ Pee voice in controliing its composition and se-= 


ilecting Sea Loréds., The seme inertia which threatens the organi- 
zation &@s a whole often precludes chenges in the Board's pattern 
Of operation, and it may well be that only a detached observer 


se the difficulty. 


y, ohe greatest voice in the higher councils of tne 
Navy is wielded by the ssnior naval officers and the quality of 
the Admiraliy'’s proposals to a large extent depends on their 
judgment. In short the Admirality's performance depends greatly 
on the officer corps pushing up hish grede leaders. Setting 
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Sade the first few years after the war, the professional 

seoms to have been remarkably flexible and to have 
imvroved consistently with the passage of time. This speaks 
mehiy of the Navy's reeruiting and training system. At the same 
time, however, leaders in today’s military environment reed an 
unvrecedented breadth of knowledge ard abilities. Throughout 
the cost-war period the Navy's leaders have been faced with 
chellenges which demanded diplomatic, military, economic, 
scientific and political skills Tris problem can partly be 
met by drawing on the advice of experts in various fields, but 
et the same time the quality of the final cecisions depends on 
the competence and judgment of the men at the top. It is meni- 


A 
u 
fest from the Nevy's post-var experience that as the Navy's senior 


5 


em Cers broke CUuL*Or the narrow Ireme of reference which confivmes 
their pre-war and World War IF counterparts the Navy's response 
to postewar conditions correspondingly improved. Today's senior 
officer is still deeply dedicated to the Royal Navy, but as a 
result of the variegated world in which he has had to operate 
he possesses @ wide-range of experience and knowledge outside 
the svrictiy naval Tield. The lesson here is an important 

one. The Navy must constantly be on its guard to see that its 
recruiting patterns, educational institutions, personnel assigne- 
ment policies and promotion criteria are geared to the times 

is 3. It is essentiai that the 


and are producing adaptable off 3 
il have accumulated the tyve 


he 
«t 
— 


officer who arrives at flag ran a. 
of knowledge and experience that is relevant to decisic~-making 
in this complex and fast moving age 


a 





CHAPTER VIII 


NOTES 


See op. 39-54. 


For a brief account the origins of the traditional Pes? = 
ia ne OO By any ae Board of Admiraity see 0. & i 
150/5/61, chav. 11. For a more elaborate treatment nce to 
oor Ose Murray, The Admiralty (London: Putnam's, 1939). 

The reorganization wnich took effect in April 1965 eliminated 
the title of First Lord. The Navy's minister is now the 
Minister of State for Defense (Royal Navy). The Board of 
Admiralty has been discontinued and the governing group is 
now the Navy Board of the Defense Council. See Omd. 2097. 


Before World War II all three Service ministers were normally 
Bneiiuded any the Cabines. During the war Prime Minister 
Churchill assumed the titie of Minister of Defense and 
represented the military in the War Cabinet. The reorgani- 
zation cerried out in 1946 formally removed the Service 
ministers from the Cabinet. 


it should be noted that if the First Lord is in the House 
of Lords the Civil Lord is intentionally chosen from the 
House of Commons and represents the Navy in that body. 


When the issue of General Walker and "“muzzling" of the military 
were receiving so much attention in the United States, British 
officers and civilians were thoroughly puzzled by the issues 
pad could not comprehend why eae were so concerned. For 

a Brivisa Viewpoint on civil~military relations see Robert 
Blate, "Great Britain: The Crimean War to the First World 
War," in Michael Howard (ed.), Sonciers and Governments 
(London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1957), po. 27-50. For the 
historical roots of the Br itisn tre dition see Cecil Woodham 
Smith, The Reason Why (New York: Dutton, 1960). For a look 
@at clivii-military relations during World War I see Wolff, 
Flanders. 
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Bekstein points out that iro niceally che more ambitious ministers 
are, tne more ie Bs By May become “puppets in the hands of 


© . 
officials," since hey depend on them for their ideas, speeches, 
briefings, and all the things that make a minister apvear 
brilliant. Eckstein, Patterns, 160 





Lord Halil Seige 
(1956~ 57); Lord S 


~~ 


Lord Cilcemnin (195:-56), Lord Hailshan 
kirk (1957-59), Lord Carrington (1959-63). 


ine Sollowing information is taken primarily from the aporopvriate 
edition of Who's Who (London: Adam and Charles Biack). 


Bot 
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For 2a brief account of the origins of the traditional offices 
Ge Aura Lty and the Board of aaniralty see O. & M. 
150/5/61, chap. ii. For 2 more elaborate sreawnent Yeser Ge 
Sir Oswyn Murrey , The Admiralty (Lor ndon: Putnam's, 1939). 
The reorganization “which took effect in April 1965 eliminated 
the title of First Lord. The Na a minister is now the 
Minister of State for Defense (Royal Navy). The Board of 
Adniralty has been discontinued and the governing group is 
now the Navy Board of the Defense Council. See Cmd. 2097. 


Before World War II all three Service ministers were normally 
included in the Cabinet. During the war Prime Minister 
Churchill assumed the titte of Minister of Defense and 
represented tne eee in the War Cabinet. The reorgani- 
zation carried out in 1946 formally removed the Service 
ministers from the Cabinet. 


shouvuiag pe noted % 
horag the Civa Lor 
House of Commons and 


t the first Lord is in the House 
intentionally chosen from the 
presents the Navy in that body. 
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When the issue of General Walker and "nu 2 z zling” of the military 


were receiving so much attention in the United States, British 
officers and civilians were thoroughly puzzled by the issues 
and could not comprehend wny Americans were so concerned. For 
a. ea. Sa Viewpoint on civil-rititary relations see Robert 
Blake, "Great Britains The Crimean War to the First World 
War, in Michsel Howard (ed.), Soldiers end Governments 
(Lonéon: Eyre end Spottiswoode, 1957), po. 27-50. For the 
storical roots of the British tradition see Cecil Woodhe 

h, The Reason Why (New York: Dutton, 1960). For 2 look 
vil ey relations during World War I see Wolff, 
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Bekstein points out that ironically ohe more ambitious ministers 
are, the more likely they may become “puppets in the hands of 
officials," since they depend on them for their ideas, speeches, 
pops es ane all the things that make 2 minister appear 
brilliant. Eckstein, Patterns, 160. 


Lord Hall (eo o- 5i), Lord Cilcemnin (1951-56), Lord Heilshean 
(1956+57), Lord Selkirk (1957-59), Lord Carrington (1959- 6505 


ne “OL ouing information is @@ken primarily from the approvriate 
edition of Who's Who (London: Adem end Charles Black 





25. 


24. 


25. 


28. 


A be, 


Roy Lewis and Angus Maude, The English Middle Classes 
(New York: Knovf, 1950), vp. 45. 


oo 


Armstrong, 65. 
TDs Oo. 


There were two officers in the sample who attended univer- 
sities for a short period under the auspices of the Royal 
lavy. This was as a result of a short-lived program after 
World War I to bolster the educational level of a few 
picked younger officers. One of these was Lord Mountbatten, 
the present CDS. 


Unlike tne American Service academies Dartmouth does not 
eward academic degrees. 
it is interesting to note in pessing thet the Royal Navy 


wes) 

5 

ta 

9 ta 
Je 


does not publish statistical date on tne educational backe- 
ground of its officers i was told that there were policy 
reasons for this, but responds nts varied widely on what 


v L1cy were. 


See Armstrong, 94~105. 
Anthony Sampson, Anatomy of Britain (New York: Harper & 
Row, 1962), p. 251. 


Before World War Ii the Pieet Air Arm was vart of the Royal 
Air Force, and tnere was period wren those naval officers 
who entered the Fleet Air Arm actually held two commissions 
simultaneously - one in the Royal Navy and one in the Royal 
Air Force. Interview. 


09 





For a writer who agrees with this conclusion see Snyder, 
Mods ba0.9% 1 15—1.6,. 
It was aif % to compile data on war college attendance 


1 
Ot 2 ALWAYS ment Loned in the press biograonies 
O, and overall figures ere not available. 


3 
f = 


For @ contemporary and humorous reference to the Navy's 
traditionalism see Sampson, 254-55. He cites the fact that 
the senior Service s's two exhibitions at the Royal Tournament 
in 1961 were “cutlass ee and hornpipe dancing at the 
time of Nelson, and field guns at the time of the Boer War." 
First Revort, 240. 


MceCloughry, Global Stratesy, 168. 
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urposes oF this study the writer cxamined a random 


Sep % 

sample of sone twenty See servants, selected from the 
administrative class, wno served in the Admiralty during 
the period under SGietacmet ice. Beckground information 
was not as easy CO Obtain fe in the case of senior military 
officers. toa large extent the necessary information wes 
Obtained 2n interyviems Atain the writer does not contend 
that his sample niprors perfectly the Admiralty civil 
servernts @8 &2 group. There has been a great deal written 
on the British civil service. For full texts devoted to 


the subject sew, H. FE. Dale, ielomee” T wisice G08 be eich ag glereu one 
Great Britain (London: 0:3 ford University Press, 1942) and 
Frank Dunnili, the Civil Service: Some Human Asvects 
(London; Allen and Unwin, 1950). For a brief but excellent 
presentation of the relationship betwe =e ministers and civil 
servants see Eckstein, Patterns, 158-64. 





The executive end clerical classes furnish personnel for the 
more routine tasks and non-supervisory posts; consequently 

the initial entrance standards are less rigid than ror the 
moro prestigious administrative cless. 


ralwy from 1947 to 1961, 


The Permanent secrete ry or the Adwmea vi 

bir John Lang, starved his caveor in the clerical class 
end advanced through ali three classes to the topmost 
position in tne Admirelty. Tnis is indeed rare in the 
British civil service, but it amply iviustrates that 
there is 2, ereat deal of ovportunity in the civil service 


Tor excenvtionel individuals. 


interview. For a similar opinion see Armstrong, 122-23. 





MeCloushry, Global Sieetesv, 160% 


This eccords with the conclusion of all the research on the 
British civil service which tnis writer hes seen. 


it should be stressed that these are artificial distinctions 
drawn purely ror diagnostic nurposes. Normally it is 
imoossible to sevarate cout political, strategical and 
technical decisions. in the great bulk of cases specific 
responses rest on a variety cr considerations which do 

nov fit neatly under these headings. There is certainly 

no intention to imply here that decision-makers think in 
these explicit categories. At the same time I do not 
believe that this device will distort the general lessons 
which the Admiralty's experience offers. 
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49. 


201 


inverviewes, a member of Parliament, derided the Navy at 
t length Yor foisting off aircraft carriers on the 
tish Government. He then abruptly switched to the subject 
f Adame aly organization and spent an equal amount of time 
uding its skill in framing its case and shepherding it 
through the govermmental labyrinth. 
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615-32 0s 4NeDeOOs. 


Dover, POU) GwOs oa-4 Ff ies 





Snyder iikevwise intez roretod these figures eas an indicator 
of the Admiraity’s political sill. Ibid., 170-71. 


Dhere. 15 every tikelt hood that as the capital expenses on 
laris come due the Navy wiil set an even larger share 
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in 1955. iI%t% should be 
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dily conceced by naval officers and Admiralty 
nits. See Ooserver, as 28, 1957. 
Ju 


uly 1, 1957. 
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Observer Forsien News Service, August 8, 1958. 


This was mentioned in a number of interviews. For snort 
liscussions of the methods the different Services employed 
in circumventing this restriction, see Martin, 31-33; 
feustrong 103-04; and Opnserver, July 28, 1957. 


Coserver, Aoril 7, 1957. 





The Times, May 22, 1957. 
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servant in the Ministry of Defense 





in fect 1% is so successful in tnis regard that it is some- 
tines humorously referred to as the only Service department 
Cia Dy Calva emey 
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67. 


Interview. 


fne War Office has separate heirarcnies of ammy officers 
and civil servants. The Air Ministry has a mixed system 
omewhere between the Wer Office and Admiralty. 


Was 18 Caer eal Gao cape eh but anyone exposed to the 
Admiralty atmosphere senses it immediately. 


the writer was conducted on a tour of the Old Admiralty 
Building by a civil servant. This gentleman's respect for 
the Royal Nevy's & past was implicit in his every statement. 
When we came to the Admiralty Board Room which since 

April 1964 is no longer in use, he hin some time criti- 
CiZins the defense reorganize 
of the traditional titles and ved the are to another 
buiicing He wes ever bit es attached to the Royal Navy 
as any officer or seanan, 


Air Vice-Marsnal E. J. Kingston McCloughry, Defense: Policy 


and Stratecy (New York: Praeger, 1960), p. 118. 


Armstrong, 94-105; Snyder, Politics, 128-29. 


The Royal Navy nas maintained control of its own research 
with the exception of that concerning aircraft, missiles, 

end atomic weapons. Aircraft and missile research and 
development comes under the auspices of the Ministry of 
Aviation (The Ministry of Supply until 1958). Atomic 

energy research is supervised by the Atomic Energy Auvhorivy. 
All Air Force research is done by the Ministry of Aviation, 
and vp until 1958 the Ministry of eid handled the bulk 

of the Arny’s research and procurement 


The Royai Navy was vne Plrst to employ gas turoines in 
operational warships of frigate size or larger: 


For a brief description of these developments and their origin 
see Garbutt, 34-35, 


reduction is important in submarine warfare, since many 
pee OCvueculon GeEvices Pely on picking up sounds 
erated by the submarine. 


thet this study is not comment- 
ement or research te chniques. 
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Navy which evinced an 
earch and made @ con- 
@2n effort. 
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re interest in atomic weapon r 
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i found considerable support for this conclusion anong 
respondents. 


% is not publicly known exactly when the Russians commenced 
operating nuciear submarines but around 1960 is the best 


No doubt many commentators would ee out that the Fle 
Air Arm has continued to be inflicted with aircraft seen ene 
right up until the present dey. While the quality of naval 
plenes has undoubtedly improved, development and production 
delays have prevented new models from coming into service 
intil they are on the brink of cbgolescencés However, these 
are oroblems that plegue all three Services. They are by no 
es unique to the Royel Navy. They are due in part to the 
ate of British industry tee seneral and in part to tne 
unusuel arrangement whereby tne Ministry of Aviation handles 
em rorale ide ee and procurenent for the whole government. 
This is a subject in itself and beyond the scope of this 
study. fT an convinced that once the Admiralty recognized 
its full responsibilities for naval aircraft and moved its 
oxn taal into tne “OS thet the bulk of the problems 
waich were limited to strictly naval aircraft disappeared. 
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ganigation became 
Lude 


il reo 
ve tne Ch Scientini uded on the Board. 


A number of these individuals are flag orficers. 


Huntington points out that Britein has lagged the U. 5S. 
technologically, put strategically hes been more willing to 
adopt new strategical concepts when | the Americans. Common 
Defense, 118. Ags to the Royal Navy's shift toward a 
limited war rationale it is interesting to note that the 

U. 5. Navy seems to be following this ee today in 
regara = is surtace tesk forces. This alone compliments 
the Admiralty’s foresight. 


Snyder, Politics, 128. 


Huntington, Common Defense, 118. 
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He was forty-one years of 
Combined Operations. 


ase when appointed to Chief of 





For a fascinating account of the Mountbatten fanily see 
fiégen Hatch, The Mountbatters: The Last Roveal Success Storv 
(Ne 


ke 
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w York: Random House, 1965). 
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Armstrong uses this term in cofimenting on the Navy's 
leadership in the immediate vost-war period, pvp. 99. 


The U. S. Navy enjoyed a tremendous advantage here. It 

hed co#ttrcl of its own aviation activities from the start, 

and in World War II several career eviators reached flag 

rank As a result it was only a short time earter World 
val aviators reached a position of 


1a, 
endancy in the U. 5. Navy. 


Off and ou from 1944 to 1951 the Royal Navy depended on the 
U. S. Navy to supply some of its aircraft needs. This 
recuired considerable cross-contact between the aviation 
pranches of the two Services, and some British naval pilots 
were posted to Wasnington at various times to conduct these 
NeZOtiZtions. 


For a short but interesting sketch of Sir Casper John see, 
anos i 





AN OVERVT 


Traditionally, Britain's security policy was designed 
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efend tre some islands against attack, to meintain the 
Bepire s séa communications, and to insure security and Britisn 
dominetion in the oversees colonial areas. These objectives 
combined with the United Kingdom's unique geographical position 
Recto led a Maritime Streauesy, and irom the time of yuecen 
Elizabeth I, until the early 1900's Great Britain possessed the 
MesgiC S TOrScIOSt.Navy>c- AS Jonge es (Unerée WerS HO. TepOrvant powers 
outside Burove the Fleet's control of the European narrow seas 
"eutometically resulted in a virtually world-wide command of the 
sea, '! this primacy was further buttressed by overseas bases 
which flanked every major trade route and facilitated the pro- 
tection of Britain’s Links with the Empire. pimilarly, these 
bases and the Royal Navy made i: possible for Whi 1 
ject force throughout its various aé~eas of intere 
places of its own choosing. All in ali it was a most enviable 
ec 


elo iserenrt welch mot Only Or fereca rine cen tm century BPitarn 


an unprecedented degree of security, but underwrote the netion’s 
remarkable economic and volitical achievements. 

Around 1890 the pre-eminent role of the British Fleet 
began changing - some would sey declining. The twentieth 
century witnessed a number of significant developments whicn 
pon undermineé Britain's world position and in turn 
Mere Urea s nal strategical posture. As the industrial revolu- 

eon ae to the Continent and overseas, Britain's predominant 
commercial position was gradually eroded. Similarly, strong 
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This study has focussed on the impacts of these vressures 
on British naval policy f 1945 to 1963. Like all facets of 
British life the Royal Navy has undergone some rather vcrofound 
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CHAPTER IX 


NOTES 


Sprout, New Order of Sea Power, 283. 


For a@ comparison with previous peacetime expenditures, annual 
defense costs between 1890 and 1938, with the exception of 
World War I, averaged 3% of the GNP. 


For example France's defense policies have been a source of 
serious difficulties since World War II. The Army's dissatis- 
faction with Government goals and inability to adjust to the 
national mood was an important contributory factor to the 

fal] of the Fourth Republic. 


This expression is taken from a recent article by Vice-Admiral 
B. B. Schofield which briefly describes the status of the 
current British Fleet and laments its overcommitment. "At 
Full Stretch," U. S. Naval Institute Proceedings, April 1965, 
pp. 36-45. | 


This includes five fixed wing carriers and two commando carriers. 


It would be easier to modernize an older carrier to serve as 
e commando Carrier than as a fiked wing carrier, because the 
former do not require heavy flight decks, catapults, and 
much of the sophisticated equipment that is essential for 
operating modern day jets. 


Denis Healey, "The Opposition View: A Fresh Look at Priorities, " 
Defense: <A Financial Times Survey, March 23, 1964, p. 13. 


Raymond Blackman. "The Change in Sea Strategy, Ibid., p. 46. 


For detailed figures see Institute for Strategic Studies, 
"Phe Military Balance 1964-1965," (London: 1964). 


iG LS 3.Very unlikely thay alin iour would be al (sea aL once duc 
to the necessity for overhauls, maintenance, and replenishment. 
in addition one must always take into account the possibilities 
of misfires, malperformance, human error, and enemy counter- 
action. All these factors would further degrade the British 
CONT) DU GOT. 


Not one military man interviewed agreed with this. It seems 
confined to politicians and some non-governmental commentators. 


Cited in Healey, Financial Times, 13. 


interestingly enough this was essentially the position of the 
Labor Party prior to its election to office in 1964. 
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For a contemporary comment on the advantages of Britain 
buying American military aircraft see Mary Goldring "Why 
Mist F-111 Replace TSR 2?,° The Tllustrated London News, 
Avril 17, 1965, pp. 1-3. This article discusses the next 
generation, of fighters which will come into service in the 
early 1970's and estimates that Great Britain will save 
over £500 million by purchasing the American F-111 rather 
than developing its own TSR 2. This despite the fact that 
considerable monies have already been invested in the TSR 2. 


This came up in a number of interviews with naval officers 


and Admiralty civil servants. As a general statement the 
retired and older officers were opposed to the nation having 
a deterrent. However, many of the younger individuals 
appeared to favor strongly the Royal Navy's Polaris program. 
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Ife sources for these data were the various Defense White Papers 
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and associated statistical data. The budgetary estimates are 
those given in the annual Defense White Paper and do not in- 
clude supplementary estimates except for the years 1951-53 when 
those amounts were sizeable (due to the Korean War) and were 
actually noted in the succeeding year's White Paper. They 
likewise have not been adjusted to take account of U. 5. 

grants in aid. 


The manpower figures are the number of men and women actually 
in uniform at the beginning of the British fiscal year, April l 


the Ministry of Supply was deactivated in 1959. Its research 
and development activities concerning aircraft, missiles, and 
electronic equipment were taken over by the newly created 
Ministry of Aviation. The allocation of expenditures within 
these two agencies among the three Services is not published. 


Akmounts for the Ministry of Public Works and Atomic Energy 
Authority were not included as separate items in the Defense 
Estimates until 1963 and thereafter. 


These figures are estimates, rather than actual figures, and 
were taken from the 1964 Statement on Defense. 
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